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CHAPTER  I 

In  which  a  Bad  Egg  Leads  to  a  Good  Job 

The  pale,  half-hearted  October  sunlight  flickered  feebly 
over  the  front  page  of  ‘The  Times.’  A  man  stood  by  the 
window  of  a  London  office,  critically  studying  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Personal  Column. 

Wanted  [it  ran],  a  confidential  secretary.  Acquainted 
with  the  British  aristocracy.  Services  purely  nominal. 
Salary  £ioo  per  month.  Apply,  102,  Bush  House,  Kings- 
way,  on  Tuesday,  October  3rd,  at  10.30  sharp. 

‘Reckon  there’s  not  much  wrong  with  that,’  he  de¬ 
cided,  and  stared  thoughtfully  out  of  the  window  at  the 
teeming  Strand  below.  He  was  a  tall  young  man  of  about 
twenty-four;  broad-shouldered  and  slow  of  movement. 
His  face  was  sunburnt,  and  his  eyes  set  wide  apart:  the 
steady,  heavily  lashed  eyes  of  a  man  who  is  accustomed 
to  great  distances  and  brilliant  sunshine.  A  tap  on  the 
door  made  him  turn  as  an  enormous  negro  entered  the 
room. 

‘Hello,  Jonah.  What’s  the  time?’ 

‘Quarter  of  eleven,  Mas’r  Bill.’ 

‘It’s  getting  on.  Wonder  how  long  I  ought  to  allow. 
How  many  of  ’em  are  there  waiting,  Jonah?  ’ 

‘Hundreds,’  said  the  negro,  briefly. 

‘Oh,  gosh!’  A  rueful  smile  spread  over  the  boy’s  face. 
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and  the  darky  grinned  sympathetically,  showing  an  acre 
or  so  of  dazzling  white  teeth. 

‘Seven  of  ’em  arrived  ahead  of  time,’  he  volunteered. 
‘De  fust  one  rang  de  bell  jus’  after  ten.’ 

‘None  of  them  are  any  use,’  said  the  boy  decisively. 
‘It’s  the  first  late-comer  that  we  want.  You’ll  show  him 
into  that  little  room  next  here.’ 

‘Yas,  suh.  All  dese  guys  was  punctual.’ 

‘I  know.  Poor  devils,  they’ll  kick  some  at  being  thrown 
out,  I  guess.  How’ll  we  explain  to  ’em?’ 

‘Hit  doan’  need  no  explanations,’  said  the  negro  sooth¬ 
ingly.  ‘You  can  leave  dat  to  me,  Mas’r  Bill.’ 

‘You  bet  I  will!  ’  said  his  employer,  with  feeling.  ‘  Give 
’em  each  a  twenty-dollar  bill  for  their  trouble,  Jonah.  Say, 
wasn’t  that  the  bell?  ’ 

The  giant  listened,  his  head  on  one  side,  and  then  with 
a  nod  he  withdrew,  shutting  the  door  behind  him.  For  a 
moment  his  employer  sat  motionless,  frowning  in  thought. 
Then  he  crossed  the  room,  moving  with  the  rolling  gait 
peculiar  to  men  who  have  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  the 
saddle,  and  very  cautiously  slid  open  a  small  hatch,  set  in 
the  far  wall.  For  a  full  minute  he  stood  there,  thought¬ 
fully  regarding  the  room  and  its  solitary  occupant,  and 
then  he  nodded  as  if  satisfied,  and  silently  shutting  the 
hatch  returned  to  a  chair  by  his  broad  office  desk.  There 
was  a  tap  on  the  door,  and  the  gigantic  negro  looked  in. 

‘Yo’  seed  ’im,  Mas’r  Bill?’ 

‘Yeh.  He’s  all  right  so  far.  I  guess  you’d  better  show 
him  in,  Jonah,  and  then  you  can  get  rid  of  the  others.’ 

Jonah  withdrew,  to  return  a  minute  later. 

‘Mr.  Crawley,  suh,’  he  announced  impressively. 

‘Glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Crawley,’  said  the  American, 
rising  and  holding  out  his  hand.  ‘Won’t  you  take  a  seat?  ’ 
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Jim  Crawley,  of  the  Great  Unemployed,  shook  hands 
and  complied.  He  was  feeling  slightly  startled  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  his  prospective  employer  was  younger  than 
himself. 

‘Hike  along,  Jonah,’  said  the  American,  and  the  negro, 
who  had  been  staring  appreciatively  at  Crawley,  pulled 
himself  together  and  departed.  When  the  door  had  shut 
behind  him,  the  American  regarded  his  visitor  gravely, 
and  said: 

‘Well,  Mr.  Crawley,  I  reckon  you  have  come  in  answer 
to  my  ad.  I  wonder  what  you  made  of  it.’ 

Jim  Crawley  grinned. 

‘Not  much,  I’m  afraid.  It  was  a  trifle  mysterious.’ 

‘That’s  so.  Well,  I  guess  I’d  better  start  by  telling  you 
who  I  am  and  what  I  want. 

‘My  name  is  Boyd  —  William  P.  Boyd  —  and  I  owned 
a  ranch  in  Texas  until  six  months  ago.  Then  they  found 
oil  on  my  land,  and  I  sold  out.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I’ve  got  money  to  burn,  and  I  want  to  hit  the  high 
spots.  My  people  came  from  here  long  ago,  and  I’ve  al¬ 
ways  had  a  hankering  to  see  what  the  English  society 
they  were  raised  in  is  like,  but  being  pretty  rough  I  reck¬ 
oned  I’d  need  someone  to  ride  herd  on  me  and  kind  o’ 
show  me  round.  Well,  just  anybody  won’t  do  for  a  job 
like  that.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  my  own  judg¬ 
ment  . . .  out  home  you  learn  to  size  a  man  up  on  sight, 
for  if  you  make  a  mistake  it’s  liable  to  be  your  last .  . .  but 
I  wasn’t  so  certain  my  own  judgment  was  enough  over 
here,  so  I  got  thisJ 

He  held  up  a  small  paper-covered  book,  conspicuously 
labelled  ‘The  Britisher  at  Home.’ 

‘It’s  a  mighty  inter-estin’  book,’  he  went  on  gravely. 
‘I  found  it  in  a  store  in  N’York,  and  so  far  it  has  agreed 
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with  my  judgment  about  you.  Shall  I  read  you  the  piece 
I’m  ref  errin’  to?’ 

^Please  do,’  said  Jim  Crawley,  who  was  struggling  with 
an  unholy  desire  to  laugh. 

‘It’s  the  chapter  about  the  English  Gentleman/  ex¬ 
plained  the  Texan,  turning  the  pages.  ‘See  here,  this  is 
it’: 


An  Englishman  who  has  a  title  or  an  estate  is  known  as 
a  Gentleman.  He  says  ‘bawth’  for  ‘bath,’  and  ‘Ha  ah 
yah’  for  ‘  Pleased  to  meet  you.’  Do  not  slap  him  on  the 
back  the  first  time  you  meet  him.  He  doesn’t  understand 
it.  He  believes  in  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings,  the  Feudal 
System,  and  the  absolute  supremacy  of  all  things  English. 
He  considers  it  what  he  calls  ‘  bad  form  ’  to  show  any  en¬ 
thusiasm  about  anything  that  really  matters.  His  fa¬ 
vourite  sport  is  chasing  the  fox,  which  he  does  on  horse¬ 
back  with  a  lot  of  dogs,  and  his  favourite  literature  is  a 
periodical  called  ‘Punch,’  which  he  thinks  funny,  al¬ 
though  he  never  smiles  when  he  is  reading  it.  To  an 
American  it  seems  about  as  cheerful  as  a  Baptist  Band  of 
Hope  in  a  cold  schoolroom.  He  believes  in  keeping  cool, 
and  would  not  hurry  even  if  his  house  were  afire.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  he  is  always  late  for  any  appointment. 

‘There’s  a  heap  more,’  said  the  American,  breaking  off 
with  a  sheepish  grin  at  Jim,  ‘but  I  reckoned  that  would 
do.  I  hired  this  office  for  the  day,  and  had  Jonah  show 
the  first  guy  that  was  late  into  the  room  next  door.  I’ve 
got  a  peep-hole  through  the  wall  right  there,  and  I  watched 
you  reading  that  periodical.  Your  face  was  as  solemn  as 
a  Kentucky  owl.  I’ll  tell  the  world.’ 

Jim  Crawley  blinked. 

‘Do  you  mean  to  say  you  picked  me  because  I  was 
twenty  minutes  late  and  looked  gloomy?  ’ 

‘Sure.’ 
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Jim’s  self-control  suddenly  gave  way,  and  he  laughed 
helplessly.  The  Texan  grinned  appreciatively. 

‘I’m  certainly  glad  to  see  you  can  smile,’  he  observed. 
‘  Can’t  you  tell  a  fella  the  joke?  I’ll  bet  I  don’t  know  all 
of  it.’ 

‘Well,  you  see,’  began  Jim  chokingly,  ‘it  was  all  due  to 
my  landlady.  She  gave  me  a  bad  egg  for  breakfast  this 
morning.’ 

‘A  bad  egg?’  The  Texan  looked  puzzled. 

‘An  iniquitous  one.  I  hadn’t  the  courage  to  complain 
—  I  owe  her  too  much  money  ...  so  I  fled,  and  it  was  in  a 
dirty  little  bun-shop  where  I  had  breakfast  that  I  saw 
your  advertisement.  Some  plutocrat  had  left  a  copy  of 
yesterday’s  “  Times”  on  my  table.  I  didn’t  read  your  ad¬ 
vertisement  till  I’d  finished  breakfast.  If  I  had,  I  should 
certainly  have  been  punctual.’  * 

The  American  chuckled. 

‘It’s  mighty  curious  the  way  things  pan  out,’  he  said. 
‘Now,  see  here,  can  you  hold  down  this  job?  Can  you 
put  me  wise  to  your  etiquette,  and  make  me  acquainted 
with  your  Van-Schuyling-Van-Schuylings?  Do  you  know 
these  lords  and  people?  ’ 

‘I’m  not  acquainted  with  every  peer  of  the  realm,’  said 
Jim  Crawley,  ‘but  I  expect  I  know  a  sufficient  number 
for  your  purpose.  I’m  not  exactly  a  well-known  figure  in 
London  society,  because  I’m  too  broke,  but  everyone 
knows  my  people,  and  you’ll  find  my  name  in  Debrett,  if 
you  want  to  look  up  my  claims  to  gentility.’ 

‘Come  again?  In  Whosis?’  asked  the  Texas. 

‘“Debrett’s  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage.” 
It’s  a  book,’  said  Jim. 

‘Gee,  you’re  a  curious  race.  Sort  of  stud-book  of  the 
aristocracy.  Where  can  I  get  a  copy?  ’ 
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‘There  seem  to  be  some  reference  books  over  there/ 
said  Jim,  rising  and  making  his  way  to  a  low  bookcase  at 
the  end  of  the  room.  ‘Yes,  here  we  are.’ 

‘It’s  some  book,’  said  the  American,  regarding  it 
gravely.  ‘  Can  you  find  your  way  around  in  it?  ’ 

‘I  think  so,’  said  Jim,  struggling  to  suppress  his  mirth, 
as  he  found  his  family  page,  and  handed  over  the  open 
book. 

Sir  Thomas  Crawley,  8th  Baronet  [read  Boyd,  in  an 
awed  and  amused  drawl].  Born  June  15th,  i860.  Edu¬ 
cated  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Married, 
1890,  Edith,  daughter  of  Henry  Gordon,  of  Cowfields, 
Leicestershire.  Residence,  Crawley  Manor,  Devonshire. 

‘Gee!  There’s  a  whole  page  of  itl’ 

‘That’s  my  uncle,’  said  Jim.  ‘You’d  better  jump  to 
“  Collateral  Branches  Living.”  There  you  are.  “  Issue  of 
the  late  Henry  Crawley.”  That’s  my  father.’ 

Issue  of  the  late  Henry  Crawley  [read  Boyd,  with  the 
same  amused  wonder],  8th  son  of  the  7th  Baronet.  Bom 
1875.  Died  1916.  Married,  1895.  Mary,  daughter  of 
John  Haskell.  James  Crawley.  Bom  1896.  Educated 
Winchester  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  European 
War  1914-1918,  as  Captain,  R.F.A.  Clubs:  Junior 
Army  and  Navy. 

‘Well,  I  call  this  a  mighty  big  book  with  darned  little 
in  it.  It  don’t  tell  you  a  thing  you  really  want  to  know.’ 

‘There’s  not  much  more  to  tell,’  said  Jim.  ‘What  do 
you  want  to  know?  ’ 

‘A  whole  heap.  What’s  your  job?’ 

Jim  grinned. 

I  can’t  exactly  be  said  to  have  one  at  the  present 
moment.’ 
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‘Well,  what  was  your  first  job  when  you  left  college?’ 

‘The  war.’ 

‘And  after?’ 

‘Oh,  a  variety  of  things.  I’ve  never  been  trained  for 
any  job,  you  see.  I’d  only  been  up  at  Cambridge  a  year 
when  war  broke  out.  My  father  died  in  ’i6,  and  none  of 
the  Crawleys  have  ever  had  any  money.’ 

‘What  was  your  father?’ 

‘A  professor,  at  Leeds  University.  He  had  no  income 
outside  his  salary.’ 

The  American  nodded  gravely. 

‘So  you  came  out  of  the  Army  without  a  cent  beyond 
your  pay?  ’  he  said.  ‘  Is  your  mother  living?  ’ 

Jim  shook  his  head. 

‘She  was  killed  in  an  air-raid,’  he  said  briefly. 

‘  Too  bad,’  murmured  Boyd,  his  face  very  grave.  ‘  What 
did  you  do  when  you  came  out  of  the  Army?  ’ 

‘Oh,  I  blew  my  war  bonus,  and  didn’t  bother  about 
looking  for  a  job  until  the  last  penny  was  spent.  I  had 
quite  an  amusing  time.  I  served  behind  a  counter  for  a 
bit,  and  then  I  drove  a  motor-lorry.’ 

‘You’re  the  goods.  But  couldn’t  your  people  get  you  a 
job?’ 

‘Not  the  Crawleys.  They’ve  got  enough  to  do  to  keep 
themselves  alive.  A  brother  of  my  mother’s  did  offer  me 
an  office  stool,  but  I  felt  I’d  rather  starve,  on  the  whole.’ 

‘Same  here.  What  happened  then?’ 

‘Well,  I  joined  an  expedition  to  photograph  big  game 
in  South  Africa  for  the  movies.  It  was  going  to  make  our 
fortunes  and  all  that,  you  know,  but  it  went  broke,  and  I 
had  to  work  my  passage  home.  After  that  I  did  get  a  bit 
of  luck.  I  was  taken  on  as  tutor  for  Sir  John  Carthew’s 
small  son;  he’d  been  ordered  to  Switzerland  for  his 
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health,  and  I  had  the  time  of  my  life.  The  next  year  I 
went  back  as  a  ski-ing  instructor.’ 

^You’ve  certainly  seen  a  bit  of  the  planet.  Well,  I 
reckon  I’m  in  luck.  You’re  just  the  man  I  want,  and  if 
they  put  all  that  in  here’  —  he  picked  up  Debrett  —  ‘it’d 
be  worth  reading.’ 

He  turned  over  the  pages  with  an  air  of  idle  curiosity, 
but  a  more  observant  man  than  Jim  would  have  suspected 
that  he  was  looking  for  a  title  he  knew  well.  Having 
found  it,  he  said,  with  an  assumption  of  carelessness: 

‘What  a  lot  of  queer  names  you  Britishers  have. 
“Lord  Fairleigh.”  What  sort  of  a  guy  is  he?  Do  you 
know  him?’ 

‘Yes,  a  little.  Nice  chap.  Got  a  lonely  place  in  Devon 
not  far  from  my  uncle’s  house.  He’s  got  a  frightfully 
pretty  daughter.’  A  rich  colour  began  to  mount  to  Jim’s 
face.  He  went  on  in  as  casual  a  tone  as  possible.  ‘  I  used 
to  meet  them  out  hunting  down  there,  when  I  was  staying 
at  the  Manor.’ 

‘Say,  what’s  this  harpoon  affair  in  a  castle,  and  all 
these  hieroglyphics?  ’ 

‘That’s  the  Fairleigh  crest  and  motto.’ 

‘Meanin’?’ 

‘“Fairly  won  and  fairly  held.”’ 

Boyd  regarded  his  new  secretary  steadily.  There  was  a 
peculiar  expression  on  his  brown  face. 

‘“Fairly  won  and  fairly  held,”’  he  repeated  slowly. 
‘Say,  I  think  that’s  mighty  inter-estin’.  You  must  in¬ 
troduce  me  to  this  Lord  Fairleigh.’  Then  suddenly 
changing  his  tone:  ‘Well,  if  my  terms  will  suit  you, 
you’ll  suit  me.  Is  it  a  bet?  ’ 

‘I  should  jolly  well  think  so,’  said  Jim  promptly. 

‘Where  are  you  living?’ 
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^In  lodgings.’ 

^  Well,  can’t  you  come  and  live  with  me?  I’ve  rented  a 
house  in  Green  Street,  and  I’d  kind  o’  hke  to  have  some¬ 
one  around  to  put  me  wise.  I  can’t  manage  your  money, 
for  one  thing:  your  half-crowns  and  things  leave  me 
plumb  locoed.  See  here.  I’ll  write  you  a  cheque  for  your 
first  month’s  salary  in  advance,  and  then  you  can  hike 
along  and  square  your  landlady,  and  roll  up  at  82,  Green 
Street,  to-night.’ 

^  That’s  most  awfully  decent  of  you,  sir.’ 

The  American  grinned. 

‘For  the  love  o’  Mike  don’t  call  me  “sir,”  that  way,’ 
he  said,  ‘or  I’ll  sure  knock  your  block  off.  I  want  a  part¬ 
ner,  not  a  servant.  Say,  what’s  your  first  name?’ 

‘James  —  Jim.’ 

‘Well,  Jim,  there’s  the  dough.  You’re  hired.  By  the 
way,  what  sort  of  a  job  did  you  reckon  this  was  going  to 
be?’ 

‘I  hadn’t  the  remotest  idea,’  said  Jim.  ‘I  saw  “£ioo 
per  month.  Services  purely  nominal,”  and  that  was 
enough  for  me.’ 

‘You’d  have  sold  bogus  oil  bonds  for  that?’  suggested 
the  American,  with  a  twinkle.' 

‘Oil?  I’d  have  sold  town  lots  in  mid-Atlantic,’  Jim 
assured  him. 

‘You’ll  do,’  said  the  American,  with  deep  satisfaction. 


CHAPTER  II 
Several  Introductions 

On  the  evening  of  November  20th  Judith  Fairleigh  sat 
by  the  fire,  thoughtfully  regarding  the  glowing  logs  and 
thinking  of  Jim  Crawley. 

She  had  known  him  all  her  life,  more  or  less,  ever  since 
the  days  when,  as  a  small  boy  on  a  fat  pony,  he  had  raced 
her  across  the  Devon  moors.  At  that  age,  Jim,  square 
and  serious  and  freckle-faced,  had  been  her  sole  confidant, 
for  her  mother  had  died  when  Judith  was  four  years  old, 
and  the  severe  old  aunt  who  had  brought  her  up  had 
never  won  her  confidence.  Then  had  come  the  school  era, 
and  Jim  came  less  often  to  stay  with  his  cousins  in  Devon. 
His  own  home  was  in  the  North,  and  in  consequence 
they  drifted  apart,  till  by  the  time  the  war  had  swept 
him  off  to  France  they  had  become  almost  strangers. 
Then,  suddenly  it  seemed,  Jim  had  arrived  in  London 
again  —  older,  several  sizes  bigger,  but  in  essentials  the 
same  Jim  —  and  for  the  last  two  months  Judith  had  seen 
him  constantly. 

She  had  a  habit  of  considering  things  sanely.  Jim 
meant  a  lot  to  her,  and  she  realised  the  fact  without  un¬ 
due  disturbance.  Whether  he  cared  for  her  or  not  she 
could  not  tell.  He  had  never  said  anything  that  be¬ 
trayed  his  sentiments.  Judith  smiled  suddenly.  Bless 
him,  he  was  constitutionally  incapable  of  saying  any¬ 
thing  like  that;  Jim  was  always  the  most  inarticulate 
creature  alive. 

Well,  one  just  had  to  wait.  Anyway,  he  was  coming  to 
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dinner  that  night.  He  and  his  new  friend,  the  American. 
A  nice  person,  Bill  Boyd,  and  quite  unspoilt  by  his  money 
and  his  popularity.  Judith  glanced  at  the  clock,  and  as  if 
in  answer  to  her  thoughts  the  door  opened  and  Molly 
O’Brien  entered. 

Intimate  and  enthusiastic  friendships  were  not  a  hobby 
of  Judith  Fairleigh’s.  She  was  a  cool  and  self-contained 
soul,  who  found  listening  more  amusing  an  occupation 
than  talking.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  for 
her  firm  friendship  with  Molly,  an  irrepressible,  laughter- 
loving  Irish- American,  who  found  this  world  and  its 
occupants  an  inexhaustible  source  of  amusement. 

Judith  rose  to  greet  her,  and  Molly  dropped  into  a  chair 
by  the  fire  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

^How  good  to  be  lazy,’  she  said  contentedly,  ‘and 
great  fun  to  see  you,  Judy.  The  sight  of  you  gladdens 
my  tired  eyes.’ 

‘Thank  you,’  said  Judith.  ‘Why  are  they  so  tired, 
though?  Have  you  been  working?’ 

‘Have  I  not?  Journalism’s  a  dog’s  life,  Judy,  take  it 
from  me.  I’ve  been  simply  tearing  round  London  for 
the  last  two  days,  trying  to  get  hold  of  Jack  Strickland. 
You  see,  he’s  been  in  charge  of  that  forgery  case  —  I 
expect  you  read  about  it  on  Monday  —  and  my  editor 
wanted  more  details,  but  of  course,  just  when  I  needed 
Jack,  he’d  gone  over  to  Paris!  However,  I  caught  him 
yesterday.’ 

‘I’m  told  Jack’s  going  to  be  rather  a  shining  light  of 
Scotland  Yard,  some  day,’  said  Judy. 

‘He  is  already,’  said  Molly.  ‘A  nice  person,  Jack, 
though  painfully  conscientious.  Nothing  is  allowed  to 
come  between  Jack  and  his  work,  not  even  Jill.  I  wouldn’t 
be  Jack’s  sister  for  much.’ 
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‘Jill  doesn’t  seem  to  mind/  said  Judy.  ‘By  the  way, 
they’re  both  dining  here  to-night.’ 

‘Oh,  good!  Jill’s  a  darling  even  if  she  does  think  Jack’s 
a  reincarnation  of  Sir  Galahad.  I  suppose  it’s  because 
they’re  twins.  Jill  was  mistaken  for  Jack  again  the  other 
day.  She  told  me  she  was  sitting  in  their  car,  waiting  for 
Jack,  and  some  friend  of  his,  whom  she  didn’t  know,  came 
up  and  hailed  her.  She  was  wearing  a  leather  coat  and  a 
flying  helmet,  and  it  took  her  some  minutes  to  convince 
the  fellow  that  she  wasn’t  Jack.’ 

‘They’re  ridiculously  alike  to  look  at,’  agreed  Judy, 
‘but  I  don’t  think  the  resemblance  goes  much  deeper 
than  that.  Jack’s  a  logical,  coherent  creature,  but  Jill’s 
mind  works  on  purely  instinctive  lines.  I  asked  them  to 
come  to-night  because  I  want  Jill  to  meet  Bill  Boyd.’ 

‘Boyd?  Not  the  Texan  millionaire  man?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘My  goodness!  What  a  stroke  of  luck!  I’ve  been 
aching  to  meet  him  for  weeks.  Ought  to  get  a  good  story 
out  of  him.  How  did  you  run  across  him?  ’ 

‘  My  dear  Molly,  if  you  took  the  trouble  to  read  any  of 
the  rags  you  write  for  you’d  have  seen  that  Jim  Crawley 
is  his  secretary.’ 

Molly  bubbled  with  sudden  laughter. 

‘Oh,  Judy,  how  heavenly!  Jim  as  a  private  secretary 
is  an  enchanting  idea!  Who  else  is  coming?’ 

‘Father.’ 

‘But,  how  wonderful!  I  thought  he  hated  dinner¬ 
parties.’ 

‘He  does,  but  he’s  coming  to-night  as  a  special  favour. 
Bill  Boyd  wants  to  meet  him.  You  see.  Bill  has  a  passion 
for  old  castles,  and  as  Father’s  very  keen  on  architecture, 
and  knows  a  lot  about  it,  I  arranged  this  party.  Listen, 
here’s  another  arrival.’ 
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^It’s  the  Heavenly  Twins  said  Molly,  jumping  up. 
‘Jill,  I’ve  been  trying  to  get  you  on  the  telephone  for  days. 
I  have  news  for  you,  but  you  must  swear  not  to  tell  Jack. 
I  distrust  the  man.’ 

Jill  Strickland,  laughing,  allowed  herself  to  be  dragged 
away  to  the  window,  while  Jack  greeted  his  hostess. 

‘I’m  so  glad  you  could  come,’  said  Judy,  ‘in  spite  of 
the  rush  of  work  you’ve  been  having,  and  the  terribly 
short  notice  I  gave  you,  but  the  reason  for  that  was  that 
I  wanted  Father  to  come,  and  he’s  going  down  to  Devon 
at  the  end  of  the  week.’ 

‘I’m  awfully  glad  he’s  going  to  be  here,’  said  Jack, 
‘but  I  thought  he  was  in  the  Balkans.’ 

‘He  was.  He  arrived  home  on  Saturday,’  Judy  smiled. 
‘The  man  simply  cannot  stay  in  London  for  more  than 
ten  days  at  a  time.’ 

‘You’re  almost  as  bad!  Aren’t  you  flying  off  to  Swit¬ 
zerland  next  week?  ’ 

‘Yes  —  on  Friday.' 

‘Lucky  child!’ 

‘Why  don’t  you  come  too?’ 

Jack  shook  his  head  regretfully. 

‘Too  busy,’  he  said.  Then,  after  a  glance  at  his  watch: 
‘Jim’s  late,  as  usual.  By  the  way,  his  tame  puncher  is  a 
delightful  chap,  isn’t  he?  ’ 

‘Enchanting,’  said  Judy.  ‘The  most  refreshing  person 
I’ve  ever  met.  Ah!  here’s  Jim  at  last.’ 

Jack  noticed  the  light  in  her  eyes,  and  smiled,  but  the 
glow  had  faded  by  the  time  Bill  and  Jim  entered  the 
room. 

‘Jim,  you’re  disgracefully  late,’  she  said,  as  she  shook 
hands.  ‘How  do  you  do.  Bill.’ 

‘I’m  sorry,  Judy,’  said  Jim,  ‘but  Bill  carts  an  abo- 
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rigine  around  with  him  who  has  the  propensities  of  a 
raven.  To-night  he  stole  my  only  stud.’ 

‘I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it,’  said  Judy,  laughing. 
*Let  me  see,  I  think  you  know  Jack  Strickland,  Bill.’  ^ 

‘The  swell  cop?  Sure.’ 

‘But  not  his  sister,  I  believe.’ 

For  a  moment  Bill  stared,  and  then  a  smile  spread 
over  his  face. 

‘I’d  certainly  know  you  were  Strickland’s  sister,’  he 
said.  ‘Mighty  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance.’ 

‘And  this,’  said  Judy,  in  a  “Finally-dear-brethren” 
tone,  ‘is  Miss  O’Brien.’ 

‘How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Boyd,’  said  Molly,  in  her  best 
and  primmest  English. 

Bill  surveyed  her  with  his  slow  smile,  and  then  shook 
his  head. 

‘That’s  mighty  good,’  he  said,  ‘but  you  can’t  fool  me, 
lady.  I  know  my  fellow  Americans  when  I  meet  ’em. 
But  I’ll  tell  the  world  you’ve  got  the  “Ha  ah  yah”  ab¬ 
solutely  dead  centre.’ 

‘I  don’t  think  I  understand  you,’  said  Molly,  but  her 
eyes  were  beginning  to  dance. 

‘I  don’t  believe  you’re  trying,’  said  Bill  reproachfully. 
‘Listen,  in  half  a  minute  they’ll  blow  the  dinner-horn, 
and  you’re  burning  daylight.’ 

Molly  gave  it  up  and  gurgled  with  laughter. 

‘Listen,  did  Jim  tell  you,  or  was  it  an  honest-to-good- 
ness  guess?’ 

‘No,  lady!’  said  Bill  indignantly.  ‘It  was  a  certainty. 
I  saw  you,  and  I  just  had  time  to  say:  “  Gentlemen,  hush! 
She’s  American!”  as  I  fell.’ 

‘I  give  you  best,’  said  Molly,  laughing  helplessly. 

‘I’ve  got  no  kick  against  English  girls,’  went  on  Bill, 
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in  his  engaging  drawl.  ‘They’re  mighty  nice,  and  most 
of  them  are  real  good-lookers,  but  there’s  something  about 
an  American  girl  that  no  one  else  can  get.  It  stands 
all  over  ’em,  so’s  you  hardly  know  if  they’re  pretty  or  not. 
It’s  the  way  they  move,  and  the  tilt  of  their  chins,  and 
that  “Well,  brother,  and  now  what?”  look  in  their 
eyes.’  He  paused  and  regarded  her  gravely.  ‘I  could 
go  on  all  night,  but  I  guess  I’d  better  not,’  he  observed. 

‘There’s  something  about  the  way  the  American  man 
gets  a  move  on - ’  began  Molly. 

‘That’s  my  only  kick  against  this  country,’  said  Bill. 
‘A  man  canH  get  a  move  on !  I’ve  been  here  two  months, 
and  it’s  got  so  into  my  system  that  now  I  don’t  seem  to 
be  able  to  say  more  than  “Beastly  wet  day  —  what,” 
unless  I’ve  known  a  person  at  least  a  fortnight.  Listen, 
I  know  these  darned  dinner-parties.  I  may  not  get 
another  chance  to  talk  to  you.  May  I  drive  you  home?  ’ 

‘Here’s  Lord  Fairleigh,’  said  Molly. 

Bill  looked  up  swiftly,  and  the  girl,  watching,  thought 
she  saw  his  face  change  at  the  name.  But  the  expression 
was  gone  when  he  turned  to  her  again. 

‘May  I?’  he  repeated. 

Their  eyes  met.  Molly  nodded. 

‘Thank  you,  lady,’  said  Bill,  under  his  breath,  as  he 
turned  to  meet  his  host. 

‘And  here  is  Mr.  Boyd,  Father,’  Judy  was  saying. 

Molly,  who  was  watching  with  an  interest  she  could 
hardly  account  for,  could  have  sworn  that  Lord  Fairleigh 
gave  a  slight  start  as  his  eyes  fell  on  Bill  —  so  slight  as 
to  be  almost  imperceptible,  but  she  felt  certain  of  it. 
Then  he  held  out  his  hand. 

‘How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Boyd,’  he  said,  with  his  attrac¬ 
tive  smile.  ‘I  am  very  pleased  indeed  to  meet  you. 
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Any  friend  of  Judy’s^  —  he  stressed  the  word  slightly  — 
‘is  always  welcome/ 

Bill  seemed  suddenly  shy.  He  murmured  some  con¬ 
ventionality  and  relapsed  into  silence.  The  butler  re¬ 
lieved  the  awkward  pause  by  announcing  dinner.  They 
all  went  in  together,  and  to  his  relief  Bill  found  that  he 
was  sitting  next  to  Molly.  He  was  opposite  his  host,  and 
observed  him  with  interest. 

Lord  Fairleigh  was  a  man  of  fifty,  who  would  have 
passed  for  forty.  He  was  under  six  feet,  but  heavily 
built,  and  looked  immensely  strong.  His  hair  was 
slightly  grey  at  the  temples  and  he  was  clean-shaven. 
His  expression  was  one  of  friendly  interest  in  those 
around  him,  and  when  he  smiled  his  face  held  great 
charm.  In  repose,  the  line  of  his  mouth  was  almost  too 
hard. 

Presently  he  addressed  Bill. 

‘Is  this  your  first  visit  to  England,  Mr.  Boyd?  I 
thought  for  a  moment  when  we  met  that  I  had  seen  you 
somewhere  before.’ 

^Do  you  know,  Father,  that’s  exactly  what  I  thought,’ 
said  Judy. 

Bill  shook  his  head,  smiling. 

‘This  is  my  first  visit,’  he  said.  ‘Maybe  you’ve  met 
some  of  my  relations.  You  lived  several  years  in  the 
States  when  you  were  a  young  man,  didn’t  you?  ’ 

‘No,’  said  Fairleigh,  and  again  Molly  noticed  his  curi¬ 
ously  intent  expression.  ‘My  boyhood  was  spent  in 
Canada.’ 

‘I’ve  got  no  people  in  Canada,’  said  Bill,  ‘so  you  must 
have  made  a  mistake.’ 

‘Very  likely.  Likenesses  are  deceptive  things.  Judy 
tells  me  you  are  interested  in  our  old  castles.’ 
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‘That’s  so.  I  guess  we  are  such  a  young  nation  that 
anything  old  and  historic  attracts  us.’ 

‘You  must  come  and  see  Coombe  one  day.  You’d  find 
a  lot  to  interest  you  there,  I  think.  No  visit  to  England 
is  complete  without  seeing  Devon.  The  whole  country 
spells  romance,  from  the  sleepy  little  farm-houses  to  the 
great  caves,  in  any  one  of  which  you  might  expect  to 
meet  a  smuggler.’ 

‘That  sounds  great,’  said  Bill.  ‘It’s  mighty  kind  of 
you.  Lord  Fairleigh.  I’d  just  admire  to  see  it.’ 

‘Well,  I’m  going  down  there  next  Tuesday.  ‘Come  for 
any  week-end  after  that.  Just  propose  yourself  when  you 
like.’ 

Judy  was  surprised.  Her  father  was  not  usually  so 
quick  with  invitations.  Then  she  smiled.  Bill  certainly 
seemed  irresistible.  One  other  member  of  the  party  was 
surprised  too,  and  more  than  a  little  interested. 

The  conversation  centred  round  old  English  houses  for 
a  while,  and  thence  by  natural  sequence  to  ghosts. 

‘I  think  it  must  be  wonderful  to  own  a  family  ghost,’ 
said  Bill. 

‘You’ve  got  one,  haven’t  you.  Lord  Fairleigh?’  asked 
Jack  Strickland. 

‘We  are  supposed  to  have  one,’  said  Fairleigh. 

‘Let’s  hear  about  him,’  said  Bill. 

‘His  name  is  Walter  Doone,  and  he  was  seneschal  of 
the  castle  some  time  during  the  fourteenth  century. 
His  master.  Sir  Christopher  Fairleigh,  was  killed  out 
hunting,  and  his  only  son,  a  boy  of  five,  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed  next  morning,  so  that  Sir  Christopher’s  brother, 
Peter,  succeeded.  Old  Walter  Doone  maintained  that 
Peter  had  murdered  both  his  brother  and  nephew,  and 
refused  to  render  fealty,  for  which  lack  of  faith  and  sub¬ 
servience  Peter  hanged  him.’ 
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‘  And  had  Peter  murdered  them?  ^ 

‘It  was  never  known.  Christopher  had  a  daughter 
called  Joan,  who  grew  up  and  eventually  married.  Peter 
died  without  children  and  Joanns  son,  who  was  christened 
after  his  grandfather,  succeeded.  On  the  day  when  young 
Christopher  came  to  the  castle,  Walter  Doone  appeared 
to  him,  and  kneeling,  placed  his  hands,  palms  together, 
between  the  young  knight’s,  in  the  Saxon  gesture  of 
allegiance.  After  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  appeared 
to  each  successive  heir  of  the  direct  line  on  the  night  that 
he  succeeded.’ 

‘That’s  mighty  interesting,’  said  Bill.  ‘When  was  he 
last  seen?  ’ 

‘He  was  undoubtedly  seen  by  my  grandfather,  but 
there  is  no  authentic  record  of  his  having  materialised 
since  then.  My  uncle  is  said  to  have  declared  on  the 
night  of  his  succession  in  i860  that  the  apparition  had 
appeared  to  him,  but  as  he  was  drunk  at  the  time  his 
evidence  is  hardly  trustworthy.’ 

‘And  your  father?’  asked  Bill. 

‘He  never  succeeded.  He  was  a  younger  son  and  a 
black  sheep,  and  my  grandfather  packed  him  off  to  Can¬ 
ada.  His  brother  outlived  him,  and  since  my  Uncle 
Stephen  never  married,  the  title  came  to  me.’ 

‘  Walter  Doone  didn’t  appear  to  you,  then,  sir?  ’  said  Jim. 

‘No.  I  am  afraid  this  is  too  sceptical  an  age  for  any 
self-respecting  ghost.’ 

‘I  reckon  the  ghost  of  that  old  seneschal  guy  is  laid 
for  keeps,’  said  Bill.  ‘  No  chance  of  my  seeing  him  when 
I  come  down?’ 

This  was  a  question  asked  directly  of  his  host.  Lord 
Fairleigh  looked  at  Bill  for  a  moment  before  replying. 
Then  he  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
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‘  He  has  never  been  known  to  appear  except  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  I  have  described.  But  perhaps  if  he  knew 
that  so  enthusiastic  a  —  foreigner  took  such  interest  in 
him  he  might  change  his  custom  for  once.’ 

Once  again  Molly  was  conscious  of  that  atmosphere  of 
constraint  that  had  made  itself  felt  when  these  two  met. 
It  had  gone  almost  before  she  was  aware  of  it,  and  Bill 
said  with  a  laugh: 

‘Well,  I  must  hope  for  the  best.’ 

The  subject  was  dropped  and  conversation  ceased  to 
be  general  for  a  while,  which  was  quite  as  Bill  would  have 
had  it. 

‘Jim  tells  me  you’re  a  journalist,’  he  said,  turning  to 
Molly.  ‘Is  that  true?’ 

‘True  as  death,’  said  Molly  with  exaggerated  gravity. 

‘Was  it  worth  while  leaving  your  folks  for  that?  There 
must  have  been  a  good  few  that  hated  your  going.’ 

‘Half  Ohio  burst  into  tears  the  day  I  sailed,’  admitted 
Molly.  ‘And  why  did  you  leave  home,  Texas?’ 

‘Did  Jim  tell  you  that,  or  was  it  an  honest-to-goodness 
guess?  ’  asked  Bill,  with  a  grin. 

‘Just  a  guess.  By  your  voice  I  reckoned  you  were 
raised  in  Texas,  or  Arizona,  or  some  place  like  that.’ 

Bill  regarded  her  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

‘Listen,  child,  you  mustn’t  say  things  like  that,  even  in 
fun,’ he  said.  ‘Arizona!  Shucks!  The  place  is  one  howling 
desert,  populated  by  rattlesnakes.’ 

‘I  suttenly  beg  yo’re  pardon,’  said  Molly,  in  an  exact 
imitation  of  his  drawl. 

Bill  laughed. 

‘This  conversation  is  getting  too  much  for  my  self- 
control,’  he  said.  ‘In  another  minute  I’ll  want  to  smack 
you,  or  something.  Tell  me  about  your  job.’ 
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Molly  cleared  her  throat  ostentatiously. 

‘I  was  born  in  the  year  1904/  she  began.  ^My  father 
was  an  Irishman  and  my  mother  a  Spaniard.  They  lived 
in  the  dirtiest  street  in  the  Bowery.  It  was  so  dirty  that  a 
nigger  looked  white  alongside  its  inhabitants.  My  father 
was  so  angry  when  he  was  told  that  I  wasn’t  a  boy  that 
he  murdered  my  mother,  and  as  a  natural  sequence  was 
electrocuted  by  the  State.  I  was  sent  to  a  foundling 
hospital,  from  whence  I  was  stolen  by  a  big  motion- 
picture  syndicate  because  I  was  just  the  loveliest  baby 
ever.  After  that  I  became  Little  Bingo  the  Infant  Won¬ 
der  and  earned  a  five-figure  salary.  I  retired  when  I  was 
seven,  but  being  a  hopeless  gambler  I  subsequently  lost 
all  my  money  at  shove-ha’penny.  Since  then  I  have 
been  trying  journalism  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  austere  beauty  of  my  literary  style  I  was  given 
the  important  post  of  London  correspondent  to  the 
‘‘Boston  Bombshell.”  2  LO  closing  down  now.’ 

‘  Let  me  congratulate  you,’  said  Bill.  ‘  The  whole  story’s 
just  one  long  triumph  of  personality.  Listen,  have  you 
ever  tried  writing  melodrama  for  the  fiction  mags?’ 

‘Yep,  but  it  was  no  go.  I  haven’t  got  the  imagination. 
My  instinct  for  nothing  but  the  truth  is  so  strong  that  I 
was  a  complete  failure,  so  now  I  shall  stick  to  facts.’ 

Bill  broke  down  and  chuckled  irrepressibly. 

‘  Can’t  you  let  me  have  some?  ’  he  begged. 

‘Some  what?’ 

‘Facts.’ 

Molly  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  in  despair. 

‘  Of  course  I  can’t  force  you  to  tell  me - ’  began  Bill. 

‘Oh,  I’m  glad  you  told  me  that!’  interrupted  Molly. 

‘But  it  just  means,’  went  on  Bill,  ignoring  her  imperti¬ 
nence,  though  his  eyes  narrowed  with  amusement,  ‘  that 
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I  shall  have  to  ask  Miss  Judy.  She’s  great,  isn’t  she. 
Have  you  known  her  long?  ’ 

‘Ages,’  said  Molly.  ‘We  worked  at  the  American  Hut 
together  during  the  war.  That’s  where  I  met  her.  I 
couldn’t  stand  the  Britishers  when  I  first  came  over,  but 
then  I  met  Judy,  and  fell  for  her  right  away.  She’s  the 
greatest  darling  I  know.’ 

‘I  liked  her  on  sight  too,’  said  Bill,  seriously.  ‘Every¬ 
thing  about  her  is  the  real  goods.  Especially  her  friends.’ 

Molly  bit  her  lip,  and  turned  her  attention  with  exag¬ 
gerated  interest  to  Jack  Strickland,  who  was  dealing  with 
a  good  deal  of  chaff  from  Jim,  with  his  usual  adequacy. 

‘This  Harpington  robbery  has  got  you  pretty  well 
stumped,  hasn’t  it?’  Jim  was  saying.  ‘Strikes  me  the 
Yard  hasn’t  shown  up  too  frightfully  well  lately,  Jack. 
Three  serious  burglaries,  and  no  one  collared.’ 

‘Give  us  time,’  said  Strickland.  ‘We’re  up  against  an 
organisation,  and  it’s  a  jolly  big  one.  The  Harpington 
case  especially  was  a  triumph  of  staff-work.  One  brain 
conceived  all  three  shows,  and  it’s  a  very  remarkable 
one.’ 

‘  Have  you  any  suspicions  as  to  who  he  is?  ’ 

‘I  don’t  indulge  in  suspicions,  old  boy.  You  can’t 
arrest  a  man  on  suspicion  in  this  country.’ 

‘I  expect  Strickland  sometimes  feels  that  he  would  like 
to  live  in  the  Western  States  of  America,’  said  Lord  Fair- 
leigh.  ‘You  lynch  a  man  on  suspicion  there,  don’t  you, 
Boyd?  ’ 

‘No  sir,  lynching’s  out  of  date.  The  West  is  as  tame  as 
Pennsylvania,  nowadays,’  said  Bill. 

‘  I  beg  your  pardon,’  said  Lord  Fairleigh,  smiling.  ‘  I’m 
afraid  our  insularity  makes  us  deplorably  ignorant  of  the 
social  conditions  in  other  countries.’ 
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‘You  scored  a  safe  rise,  Father,’  said  Judy.  ‘Listen, 
will  you  have  coffee  here,  or  with  us,  in  the  drawing¬ 
room?’ 

By  general  assent  the  company  rose  and  they  all  left 
together.  After  coffee,  Lord  Fairleigh,  pleading  work, 
departed. 

‘You  must  forgive  me,’  he  said,  ‘but  I  have  several 
inportant  letters  to  write.’  Then  to  Bill,  with  a  smile: 
‘I  shall  expect  you  at  Coombe  some  time  before  Christ¬ 
mas.’ 

‘Thank  you  very  much,’  said  Bill.  ‘I  certainly  won’t 
forget.’ 

He  stood  motionless,  apparently  absorbed  in  thought, 
until  Fairleigh  had  gone,  and  then  he  made  his  way  across 
the  room  to  where  Molly  and  the  Stricklands  were  talk¬ 
ing. 

Jim  had  seized  the  chance  of  a  few  words  with  Judith. 

‘Judy,’  he  said,  ‘Bill’s  given  me  a  month’s  holiday.’ 

‘A  what?’ 

‘You  needn’t  be  insulting.  I  can  tell  you  I’m  worn  to  a 
shadow,  rushing  round  being  Bill’s  society  agent,  as  it 
were.’ 

‘I’m  glad  you  told  me.  I  was  just  thinking  you’d  got 
disgustingly  fat.’ 

‘Well,  anyway,  I’ve  got  a  month’s  holiday,’  said  Jim 
firmly,  ‘and  you’re  the  first  person  I’ve  told,  and  you 
don’t  seem  the  least  interested.’ 

‘Sheer  camouflage.  I’m  thrilled,  really!’ 

‘Grrr!  Well,  the  thing  is  —  er  —  y’see  —  I  thought 
_ > 

‘  Get  to  the  point,  old  boy.’ 

‘Well,  I  thought  of  going  to  Miirren.  That  is,  if  you 
wouldn’t  mind.’ 
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‘My  dear  Jim,  why  on  earth  should  I  mind?  I  haven’t 
hired  Miirren  for  the  season.’ 

‘Don’t  be  tiresome,  Judy.  You  know  why  I  want  to  go 
there.’ 

‘Because  you’re  keen  on  ski-ing,’  said  Judy,  who  knew 
her  Jim,  but  the  colour  rose  in  her  cheeks,  for  all  that. 

‘That’s  not  the  only  reason,’  said  Jim. 

‘You  can’t  fool  me,  Jim.  If  I’d  been  staying  in  London 
you’d  still  have  spent  your  holiday  in  Switzerland.’ 

‘I  shouldn’t.  Not  all  of  it  anyway.’ 

Judy  laughed  outright. 

‘“My  heart  is  yours,  or  very  nearly,”’  she  quoted. 

‘I  think  you’re  simply  horrid,’  said  Jim  aggrievedly. 

‘I  adore  you,  Jim,’  said  Judy,  ‘and,  joking  apart,  I’m 
frightfully  glad  you’re  coming  too.  We’ll  have  no  end  of  a 
good  time,  and  you’ll  have  plenty  of  chance  to  prove  your 
devotion’  —  her  eyes  danced  wickedly  —  ‘because  I  shall 
stick  firmly  to  the  nursery  slopes.’ 

‘Oh,  you’ll  be  up  to  expeditions  in  no  time,’  said  Jim. 

Judy  laughed  and  slipped  her  arm  into  his. 

‘I’m  going  to  ask  Jill  to  sing  to  us,’  she  said. 

When  the  party  finally  broke  up  the  Stricklands  went 
home  in  their  own  two-seater. 

‘Now,  old  thing,’  said  Jack,  as  soon  as  they  had  started, 
‘let’s  have  your  impressions.’ 

‘They’re  hazy.  But  they’re  not  comfy.  Jack.’ 

‘Agreed.  But  go  on.’ 

‘Oh,  it’s  only  a  feeling,  you  know;  but  when  Lord  Fair- 
leigh  and  Mr.  Boyd  were  looking  at  each  other  I  felt 
frightened.  Do  you  think  they  have  met  before?  ’ 

‘I  don’t  know,  my  dear.  It’s  one  of  the  things  I  mean 
to  find  out.  I  wish  I  could  be  there  when  Bill  goes  to 
Devon.’ 
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^Oh,  I  wish  you  could!  ’  said  his  sister,  with  such  fervour 
that  he  looked  at  her  sharply.  He  had  learnt  to  attach  a 
good  deal  of  importance  to  her  intuitions. 

‘  Think  something’ll  happen  there,  old  lady?  ’  he  asked. 

H  don’t  know  what  to  think.  Jack.’ 

‘Well,  I  can’t  very  well  propose  myself,  and  the  weather 
isn’t  sufficiently  attractive  to  go  sleuthing  over  the  Devon 
moors  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  so  we  shall  just  have  to  wait 
and  see.’ 


CHAPTER  III 

Jim  Proposes,  and  Binks  Disposes 

The  sun  shone  gloriously,  and  the  Hotel  des  Alpes 
hummed  like  a  hive,  but  Jim  stood  in  the  porch  and 
wondered  whether  he  was  enjoying  life  or  not. 

He  was  waiting  for  Judy;  and  that  more  or  less  summed 
up  his  state  of  mind.  It  was  all  a  frightful  problem.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  was  no  one  in  the  world  to  touch  her. 
Every  man  in  the  place  seemed  to  recognise  the  fact. 
And  she  had  been  perfectly  adorable  during  this  holiday. 
He’d  been  in  Miirren  ten  days,  and  every  day  had  made 
him  realise  more  vividly  how  completely,  adorable  she 
was.  Practically  every  man  in  the  place  seemed  to  have 
told  her  so,  too.  Every  man  except  himself.  And  he 
couldn’t,  damn  it! 

Jim’s  code  was  simple.  If  a  man  has  no  money,  he  can¬ 
not  ask  a  girl  to  marry  him.  More  especially  if  the  girl 
be  as  charming  and  as  well-dressed  and  as  rich  as  Judy. 
Jim  moved  restlessly.  Anyway,  he  told  himself,  she 
probably  didn’t  care  a  hang  for  him.  More  than  likely. 
In  fact,  how  could  she?  This  proved  to  be  a  less  consoling 
reflection  than  he  had  imagined,  and  with  a  sound  that 
was  halfway  between  a  groan  and  a  curse  he  went  off  to 
find  his  skis. 

They  had  planned  that  day  to  collect  a  cheery  crowd 
and  do  the  run  to  Grindelwald.  Judy’s  ski-ing  had  im¬ 
proved  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  her  threat  to  stick  to 
the  nursery  slopes  was  forgotten.  Jim  was  proud  of  his 
pupil,  and  in  the  sunshine  and  champagne  air  he  man- 
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aged  to  shake  off  his  depression.  They  started  out  in  a 
large  party,  but,  as  invariably  happens,  they  soon  split 
up  into  small  sections  —  in  sight,  but  not  within  hearing 
of  each  other. 

Judy  was  full  of  the  beginner’s  ambition.  Speed  and 
speed  and  yet  more  speed  was  her  watchword.  Jim  kept 
close  to  her.  She  was  his  pupil,  of  course,  and  it  behoved 
him  to  see  that  she  came  to  no  harm.  They  outstripped 
the  rest  of  the  party,  and  Jim  was  just  congratulating 
her  —  and  himself  —  on  her  skill  when  she  took  a  sudden 
and  most  dramatic  toss,  landing  in  an  inextricable  knot. 
Jim,  trying  not  to  laugh,  helped  her  to  her  feet. 

‘Oh,  Jim,  I’ve  disgraced  you,  after  all  your  coaching,’ 
said  Judy.  ‘You  won’t  cut  me  dead  after  this,  will  you?’ 

Her  flushed,  mirthful  face  was  lifted  to  his.  Jim  re¬ 
leased  her  abruptly,  and  looked  away. 

‘No,’  he  said  shortly.  ‘Let’s  get  on.’ 

Judy  glanced  at  him  swiftly. 

‘Is  anything  up,  old  thing?’  she  asked. 

‘Yes,’  said  Jim.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
burst  out,  ‘Damn  it,  Judy,  why  are  you  so  infernally 
rich?’ 

Judy  shook  the  snow  off  her  cap. 

‘What  on  earth  difference  does  that  make?’  she  asked. 
‘I’d  have  crashed  just  the  same  if  I’d  been  broke, 
shouldn’t  I?’ 

‘It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  and  you  know 
it,’  said  Jim,  ignoring  all  attempts  at  humour.  ‘I  mean, 
a  fellow  who’s  got  nothing  can’t  ask  a  rich  girl  to  marry 
him,  can  he?’ 

‘Oh,  can’t  he?  Why  not?’ 

‘But,  hang  it  all,  Judy,  you  wouldn’t  have  a  man  live 
on  his  wife’s  money?  ’ 
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‘  No.  But  I  don’t  see  why  he  should  object  to  her  living 
on  her  own.  Personally,  I’m  all  for  separate  incomes,  and 
as  long  as  a  man  can  keep  himself,  I  don’t  see  why  he 
should  feel  bound  to  do  any  more.  Of  course,  if  she  hasn’t 
got  any  money,  he  must,  but  to  me  that’s  just  as  bad  as  the 
other  way.  I  should  loathe  to  have  to  ask  my  husband  for 
every  penny  I  spent.’ 

‘Good  Lord,  Judy,  do  you  mean - ’  Jim  felt  sud¬ 

denly  dizzy  and  sat  down  on  the  tail  of  his  skis.  He 
promptly  slid  forward,  and  Judy’s  burst  of  laughter  re¬ 
sulted  in  her  falling  down  again  herself. 

By  the  time  Jim  had  returned  to  her  and  once  again 
pulled  her  to  her  feet,  he  had  come  down  to  earth.  It  was 
absurd,  of  course.  Judy  had  been  discussing  the  matter  in 
the  abstract. 

They  stood  in  awkward  silence  for  a  moment. 

‘Bit  of  an  anti-climax  that,  old  thing,’  said  Judy. 

Jim  grinned  sheepishly,  and  then  with  sudden  courage 
took  the  plunge. 

‘I  say,  Judy,  what  you  said  just  now,  were  you  just 
giving  your  opinion,  as  it  were,  in  the  abstract,  or  —  I 
mean,  you  didn’t  really  mean  that  —  what  did  you  mean?  ’ 

‘I  meant,  Jim,  that  for  the  last  six  years  you  have 
proved  yourself  to  be  quite  capable  of  earning  your  own 
living,  if  somewhat  precariously  at  times.’  Judy’s  tone 
was  grave  and  deliberate,  but  there  was  laughter  in  her 
eyes.  ‘Therefore  I  should  say  that  if  you  want  to  ask  a 
girl  to  marry  you,  the  fact  that  she  may  happen  to  have  her 
own  income  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn’t.  That’s  all.’ 

‘Confound  your  abstract  cases,  Judy;  you  know  it’s 
you.  I  ought  never  to  have  spoken  and  I  won’t  mention 
it  again,  but  if  —  if  you  hadn’t  been  so  rich  could  you 
have  cared  for  me,  do  you  think?  ’ 
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^My  dear  Jim,  I  should  probably  have  cared  for  you 
whatever  happened.  Whether  I  should  have  been  willing 
to  marry  you  if  I’d  been  poor  is  another  matter.  Life 
would  probably  have  been  a  bit  too  exciting  for  a  staid 
soul  like  me.  But,  as  it  is,  the  question  doesn’t  arise. 
And  if  that  was  a  proposal,  I  may  say  it’s  quite  the  worst 
I’ve  ever  received.’ 

‘Judy,  you  darling,  I  can’t  believe  it.  Is  it  true?  Will 
you  have  me?  ’ 

Judy  nodded. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  world  ceased  to  exist,  and  then 
Jim  reluctantly  began  to  face  realities  again. 

‘What  on  earth  will  your  father  say?’ 

‘I  don’t  think  that  matters  much.  I’m  over  age.’ 

‘But  supposing  he  cuts  you  off  with  the  proverbial 
shilling?  ’ 

‘  In  that  case  I  suppose  we  should  have  to  attempt  the 
love-in-a-cottage  stuff.  What  a  grim  thought!’  Jim 
hugged  her  again.  ‘  But  he  won’t,’  she  went  on.  ‘  Father’s 
always  let  me  manage  my  affairs  in  my  own  way.’ 

‘I  shall  have  to  get  a  job  of  some  sort,’  said  Jim.  ‘I 
say,  I’ve  got  a  brilliant  idea.  We’ll  both  live  here  as 
permanent  ski-ing  instructors.’ 

‘That’s  a  marvellous  notion,  Jim.  So  lucrative  in  the 
summer.’ 

‘Judy,  you’re  much  too  practical.  Don’t  ruin  all  my 
beautiful  ideas.’ 

‘Jim,  I  want  to  tell  you  something.’ 

‘Anything  you  like,’  said  Jim.  ‘Everything,  if  pos¬ 
sible.’ 

‘It’s  only  this.  The  rest  of  the  party  is  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching.’ 

‘Hell!’  said  Jim.  ‘I’d  forgotten  all  about  ’em.  I  sup- 
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pose  you’ve  been  keeping  one  eye  cocked  for  them  all  this 
time.  And  they  say  women  are  romantic!  Look  here, 
shall  I  tell  you  something?  ’ 

^  Yes,’  said  Judy. 

‘You’re  a  darling,  and  I  love  you  most  awfully.’ 

‘You  blessed  infant!  To  tell  the  truth,  I’m  rather  fond 
of  you,  too,’  said  Judy  under  her  breath,  and  then  as  the 
first  of  the  party  reached  them :  ‘  I  say !  I’ve  just  taken  the 
most  awful  toss !  ’ 

A  broad  grin  spread  over  Jim’s  face. 

‘Not  ’arf  she  ’asn’t!’  he  corroborated  happily. 

A  strange  exaltation  filled  Jim  as  he  changed  for  dinner 
that  evening  —  a  sense  of  tolerant  good  will  to  all  man¬ 
kind.  The  world  was  full  of  jolly  people.  Switzerland  was 
the  cheeriest  place  on  the  map,  and,  the  best  thought  of 
all,  there  was  still  another  fortnight  of  it  ahead.  Blithely 
Jim  descended  the  stairs  and  walked  straight  to  his  doom, 
which  in  this  case  was  represented  by  the  letter  rack  in 
the  hall.  There  were  two  letters  for  him,  both  in  a  hand¬ 
writing  he  knew  well.  He  opened  Archie  Merridew’s 
first.  Inside  was  a  cutting  from  the  ‘Daily  Clarion’  of 
December  i8th.  A  headline  caught  Jim’s  eye: 

COMPLETE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  POPULAR 
YOUNG  AMERICAN 

He  stared  at  it,  stunned,  and  tore  open  the  covering 
letter. 

My  dear  Jim, 

You  are  officially  requested  to  return.  I  am  the  official 
aforementioned,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  request  is 
endorsed  by  our  friend  Jack.  I  tell  you,  we’ve  had  a  busy 
week-end,  Jack  and  I,  making  inquiries  and  what  not, 
and  the  result  is  a  Big  Scoop. 
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Boyd  has  disappeared! 

He  went  to  Coombe,  as  per  schedule,  and  behold  on 
Tuesday  he  was  not.  I  blew  in  to  82,  Green  Street  on 
Thursday  to  get  an  interview  with  him,  and  I  found  his 
tame  giant  in  a  frightful  stew.  I  ‘comforted  the  old  darky 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  went  off  to  see  if  I  could  get  any 
more  information.  In  Oxford  Street  I  ran  into  Jack, 
and  told  him  the  story.  I  expected  him  to  smile  in  that 
infernally  patronising  way  that  he’s  adopted  since  he 
became  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  Scotland  Yard,  but 
to  my  amazement  he  was  dead  keen  on  the  story,  and 
dragged  me  off  with  him  to  make  inquiries.  We  found  out 
that  Boyd  left  Coombe  Halt  by  the  10.29  on  Monday. 
The  station-master  remembers  putting  him  into  a  first 
smoker  himself.  But  beyond  that  there’s  no  trace  of  him, 
and  Jack’s  getting  really  excited.  The  point  is,  Jonah 
knows  some  more  about  it,  but  he  won’t  talk.  He  wants 
to  see  you,  he  says;  so  leave  the  country  of  skis  and  phil¬ 
andering,  buy  a  pair  of  police  boots  and  join  the  Force. 

Yours  till  death 

Binks 

P.S.  If  I  pull  this  off,  it’ll  be  the  biggest  thing  I’ve 
ever  done,  so,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  get  a  move  on. 

Binks  Merridew  had  been  a  friend  of  Jim’s  youth,  but 
at  that  moment  he  would  have  received  the  news  of  his 
death  without  a  pang. 

‘Damn  it,  not  nowV  was  his  first  thought;  and  then: 
‘Scotland  Yard?  It’s  incredible.  Bill  hasn’t  an  enemy  in 
the  world.  Surely  to  goodness  the  poor  old  chap  might 
be  allowed  to  slide  off  by  himself  occasionally  without 
everybody  chasing  after  him.  Perhaps  the  mutts  think 
he’s  lost  his  memory  1  ’ 

At  this  he  chuckled,  and  turning  found  Judy  beside 
him. 

‘My  dear,’  he  said,  ‘it’s  an  infernal  nuisance,  but  I 
believe  I  shall  have  to  go  home  to-morrow.  Read  this.’ 
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While  Judy  was  studying  the  cutting  with  a  troubled 
expression,  he  suddenly  remembered  his  other  letter.  It 
was  from  Tom  Crawley,  his  cousin,  and  was  short  and  to 
the  point: 

We  are  having  the  usual  gathering  of  the  clans  at 
Crawley  this  Christmas.  If  your  nomadic  wanderings  land 
you  in  the  Old  Country  at  the  festive  season,  you  are 
hereby  invited  to  roll  up. 

Yours 

Tom 

He  got  this  invitation  every  Christmas,  and  if  he 
happened  to  be  in  England  he  usually  went. 

‘But  I  don’t  understand,’  said  Judy.  ‘What  does  it  all 
mean?  ’ 

‘I’ve  no  more  idea  than  you;  but  I  must  go  back,  I 
suppose.  I’m  dashed  fond  of  Bill,  and  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 

him -  Something  may  have  happened  to  him,  you 

know.’ 

‘Of  course  you  must  go.  I’ll  come  with  you.’ 

‘Oh,  I  shouldn’t  do  that,  Judy,  much  as  I’d  love  to 
have  you.  Bill’s  sure  to  turn  up  within  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  I’ll  come  back.’ 

‘Very  well,’  said  Judy  doubtfully.  ‘But  promise  me 
you’ll  send  for  me  if  you  want  me.’ 

Jim  promised,  and  so  they  left  it,  but  this  news  had  put 
a  damper  on  their  hilarity.  Jim  told  himself  repeatedly 
throughout  the  evening  that  the  odds  were  a  hundred  to 
one  that  Bill  was  all  right,  but  a  cold  feeling  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  grew  steadily  stronger.  He  hadn’t  realised  before  how 
large  a  place  Bill  held  in  his  affections. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Sinks  Decides  to  Conduct  his  own  Investigations 

Jim  had  a  vile  crossing  and  by  the  time  he  reached  London 
his  depression  had  given  way  to  bitter  irritation.  Sinks 
met  him  and  they  took  a  taxi  to  Green  Street,  where  Jack 
Strickland  was  to  meet  them.  On  the  way  Jim  tried  to 
get  more  information  out  of  Sinks,  without  much  success. 

‘I  believe  Jonah’s  got  a  good  story  to  tell,  if  he’d  tell 
it,’  said  Sinks,  ^but  he’s  like  a  dog  that’s  lost  its  master 
and  he  won’t  trust  any  of  us.  It’s  quite  useless  to  tell  him 
that  we’re  trying  to  find  his  precious  Mas’r  Sill;  he  won’t 
utter  a  word  until  you  vouch  for  us.  I  tell  you,  I’m  thank¬ 
ful  you’ve  come.  And  Jack’s  as  bad.  I  suspect  him  of 
being  chock-full  of  theories,  but  the  blighter  keeps  them 
all  to  himself.’ 

‘  I  suppose,’  said  Jim  virulently,  ‘  that  it  hasn’t  occurred 
to  either  of  you  two  geniuses  that  old  Sill  may  have 
merely  gone  off  on  a  jaunt,  which  for  reasons  of  his  own 
he  does  not  want  advertised  in  your  gutter  press.’ 

‘My  dear  old  thing.  Jack  simply  wouldn’t  look  at  a 
notion  like  that,’  said  Sinks  cheerfully.  ‘And  I  must 
say  I  think  it’s  a  poisonously  dull  idea  myself.  I  tell  you, 
Jack’s  blue  death  and  ivy  on  this  job,  and  wearing  the 
real  “Watson,  I  fear  the  worst”  expression.  He’s  been 
trying  to  get  information  about  Boyd  out  of  Jonah,  with 
conspicuous  lack  of  success.  I  suppose  you  knew  him 
quite  well,  didn’t  you?’ 

‘Who?  Jonah  or  Bill?’ 

‘Bill,  of  course.’ 
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‘Yes,  Binks,  I  did.  You  blasted  scoop-hunter,  you’d 
love  to  find  his  mangled  corpse,  wouldn’t  you?  I  don’t 
mind  telling  you  that  if  you’d  been  handy  when  I  got 
your  letter,  somebody  would  shortly  have  had  the  job  of 
looking  for  your  dead  body.’ 

‘  I  say,  old  chap,  I’m  frightfully  sorry.  I’d  no  idea  you 
and  Boyd  were  pals,’  said  Binks,  and  relapsed  into  silence. 

Jim’s  irritation  evaporated  after  a  minute  or  two. 

‘Come  on,  Binks,’  he  said.  ‘Can’t  you  tell  me  any 
news?  ’ 

‘Well,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,’  said  Binks,  cheering  up, 
‘Boyd  went  down  to  Coombe  for  the  week-end  as  per 
schedule,  but  the  odd  part  is  that  he  evidently  didn’t 
mean  to  return  to  London,  because  he  had  chartered  a 
yacht,  which  was  waiting  for  him,  complete  with  old 
Jonah,  somewhere  in  the  Bristol  Channel.’ 

‘What!’ 

‘Fact!  He  was  expected  to  arrive  on  board  on  Sunday 
night.  Jonah  waited  till  Tuesday,  and  then  returned  to 
Green  Street.  Boyd,  as  I  expect  you  know,  had  paid  six 
months’  rent  in  advance,  and  he  left  orders  with  the 
housekeeper  to  have  everything  ready  for  your  return. 
And  that’s  all  I  know.  Jonah  won’t  say  a  word  until  you 
come,  and  I  never  sawrany thing  look  so  forlorn  as  he  does.’ 

‘I  can  well  believe  it.  He  worships  Bill,’  said  Jim. 

On  arriving  at  Green  Street  they  found  Jonah  in  the 
hall,  waiting  to  welcome  them.  He  seized  Jim’s  out¬ 
stretched  hand  in  both  his,  and  shook  it  till  Jim’s  shoulder 
was  on  the  point  of  dislocation.  At  the  same  time  a  flood 
of  speech  poured  from  him,  but  as  he  was  half  crying  and 
half  laughing  the  result  was  complete  incoherence  at  first. 

‘Oh,  Mas’r  Jim,  praise  de  good  Lord  yo’re  back!  De 
Lord  done  answer  my  prayer  an’  fetch  yo’  back!’ 
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^On  the  contrary,  I  fetched  him,^  murmured  Binks. 

Jim  kicked  him  surreptitiously. 

‘Dis  house  bin  in  great  trouble,  Mas^r  Jim,  but  it’s 
gwine  to  be  all  right  now  yo’re  back.’  Jonah  gulped, 
wiped  his  eyes  with  a  brilliant  red  bandanna,  and  pulled 
himself  together.  /Cap’en  Strickland’s  waitin’  to  see  yo, 
suh,’  he  went  on.  ^He’s  in  de  liberry.’ 

‘Right;  I’ll  go  and  find  him.  Don’t  you  worry,  Jonah, 
it’ll  be  all  right,’  said  Jim,  and  escaped. 

Jack  Strickland  rose  from  his  chair  as  they  entered, 
and  greeted  Jim  with  a  grave  face. 

‘Binks  has  given  you  the  outlines  of  this  business,  I 
suppose,’  he  said. 

‘  Binks  has  told  me  nothing  of  which  I  can  make  head  or 
tail,’  said  Jim. 

‘Well,  there  isn’t  much  head  or  tail  to  make  at  present.’ 

‘Look  here.  Jack,  you  sound  deuced  serious.  You 
surely  don’t  suspect  anything  —  anything  ghastly,  do 
you?’ 

‘Well,  to  be  quite  honest,  Jim,  I  am  worried.’ 

‘But,  good  Lord,  Bill  hasn’t  an  enemy  in  the  world.’ 

‘How  do  you  know?’ 

‘  ‘Well,  I  don’t,  of  course,  if  it  comes  to  that,  but 
you’ve  only  got  to  know  Bill  to  realise  that - ’ 

‘My  dear  Jim,  you  know  nothing  about  it  at  all.  Now 
just  look  at  the  few  facts  we  have  gathered.  This  Amer¬ 
ican  suddenly  materialises  from  nowhere,  and  hangs 
about  London  until  he  has  achieved  an  introduction  to 
Lord  Fairleigh.’ 

‘But - ’ 

‘Wait  a  minute.  He  sends  you  off  to  Switzerland  and 
arranges  a  week-end  at  Coombe.  Before  he  goes  he 
charters  a  yacht,  with  orders  to  hang  about  in  the  Bristol 
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Channel,  and  wait  for  him.  He  cashes  a  devil  of  a  big 
cheque,  leaves  final  instructions  with  the  housekeeper 
about  your  return,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  departed  for 
Devon,  Jonah  sets  out  with  all  the  rest  of  his  baggage  and 
joins  the  yacht.  It’s  obvious  that  Bill  thought  it  was 
going  to  be  necessary  to  leave  England  in  a  hurry,  and 
by  no  ordinary  trade  route,  or  he  could  have  caught 
Monday’s  mail  from  Southampton.  What  did  he  expect 
to  happen  at  Coombe?  And  what  actually  happened  to 
upset  his  plans?  That’s  what  we’ve  got  to  find  out.’ 

^But,  good  Lord,  Jack,  Bill  can’t  be  a  crook!’ 

^My  dear  old  thing,  the  most  plausible  people  in  the 
world  make  the  best,  or  worst,  crooks,  whichever  way  you 
like  to  look  at  it.  But  set  your  mind  at  rest;  I  don’t 
think  Bill’s  one  of  ’em.  If  he  had  been  he  would  have 
taken  more  trouble  to  cover  his  tracks.  His  movements 
have  been  absurdly  transparent.  Only  the  most  clumsy 
attempt  at  secrecy  was  made  in  the  matter  of  the  yacht, 
for  instance.’ 

^Then  how  do  you  explain  it  all?’ 

H  don’t.  I’m  just  telling  you  the  facts.  There  is  only 
one  more.  This  house  was  burgled  on  Monday  night.’ 

^Good  Lord!’ 

‘Not  only  that,  but  the  job  was  done  by  an  expert,  and 
not  a  thing  of  value  was  taken.’ 

‘  How  do  you  know  this?  ’ 

‘When  Jonah  got  back  on  Tuesday  he  found  the  safe 
had  been  rifled.’ 

‘I  say.  Jack,  this  is  news  to  me,’  said  Binks  aggrievedly. 

‘I  know  it  is,  and  you’ve  jolly  well  got  to  keep  it  to 
yourself,  Binks.  Remember  that,  because  it’s  important.’ 

‘But  what  on  earth  were  they  after?’  said  Jim. 

‘If  we  knew  that,  it  might  be  the  key  to  the  whole 
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problem.  Now  before  I  do  anything  else  I  want  to  find 
out  all  I  can  of  Bill  Boyd’s  history,  and  that’s  where  I 
hope  you  can  persuade  Jonah  to  help  us.  Get  him  to  tell 
you  as  much  as  he  can  about  Bill.  Most  important  of  all, 
find  out  if  anyone  has  ever  had  a  grudge  against  the  boy. 
I’ll  come  back  after  lunch  to  hear  what  you’ve  discov¬ 
ered.’ 

‘I’ll  come  with  you,’  announced  Binks.  ‘I  shall  be 
glad  to  get  a  spot  of  news,  after  hanging  about  all  the 
morning  like  this.  My  time’s  valuable.’ 

‘In  that  case  I  shouldn’t  bother  to  come  back,’  said 
Jack,  ‘for  you  won’t  get  any  news  this  afternoon.  There 
will  be  no  scoops  for  a  day  or  two,  old  son.  I’ll  let  you 
know  when  I  want  your  help.’ 

‘Take  off  that  superior  tone,’  said  Binks.  ‘I’ve  known 
you  too  long  to  be  impressed  by  it.  Just  to  calm  your 
nerves,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  shall  publish  nothing 
without  your  consent.’ 

‘I  know  it,’  said  Jack.  ‘That’s  one  of  the  things  I  like 
to  make  certain  of.  Binks,  my  lad,  you  have  my  deepest 
affection,  but  your  notions  of  discretion  and  mine  do  not 
coincide.  You  can  say  that  the  police  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Boyd  is  suffering  from  amnesia,  or,  if  you 
prefer  it,  loss  of  memory.  And  now  run  away.  I  want  to 
talk  to  Jim.’ 

Binks  Merridew’s  round,  childlike  face  set  grimly. 

‘  From  your  tone,’  he  said,  ‘  I  infer  that  you  don’t  intend 
me  to  stand  in  on  this.’ 

‘You  infer  correctly,’  said  Jack  with  a  grin.  ‘Socially, 
you’re  charming,  Binks,  but  professionally,  you’re  a  Mills 
bomb  with  the  pin  out.  This  is  a  darned  tricky  business, 
and  you  haven’t  the  necessary  experience  to  deal  with  it 
discreetly.’ 
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‘Thanks/  said  Binks.  ‘In  future  I  shall  conduct  my 
own  investigations.  Only,  I  warn  you,  don’t  come  to  me 
if  you  want  help.’ 

‘I  won’t,’  Jack  promised  cheerfully,  and  Jim  grinned. 

Unsmiling,  Binks  stalked  to  the  door.  Hand  on  the 
lintel,  he  paused. 

‘I  may  say,’  he  began,  with  immense  dignity,  ‘that  I 
consider - ’ 

He  stepped  back,  and  his  foot  slipped  on  the  polished 
parquet  floor.  With  a  frantic  lurch  he  regained  his  bal¬ 
ance,  but  his  dramatic  exit  was  irretrievably  ruined.  Jim 
laughed  outright,  and  Jack  bit  his  lip  to  restrain  a  smile. 
Binks  eyed  them  coldly,  and  then  went  out,  slamming  the 
door  behind  him. 

‘You’ve  hurt  his  feelings,’  said  Jim. 

‘Looks  like  it,’  said  Jack,  ‘but  he’ll  recover.  Amaz¬ 
ingly  resilient  animal,  Binks.  Remember  what  he  was 
like  at  school?  Well,  I  must  go.  Tackle  Jonah  right  away. 
Remember  to  find  out  if  Bill’s  got  anyone  against  him; 
that’s  vitally  important.  And,  Jim,  don’t  forget  that  de¬ 
tails  count  in  an  affair  like  this.  Let  Jonah  do  the  talking, 
and  pigeon-hole  each  fact.’ 

Jim  regarded  him  gloomily. 

‘Hopeful  little  chap,  aren’t  you?’  he  said.  ‘Well,  cut 
along;  I’ll  do  my  best.’ 


CHAPTER  V 
The  Japanese  Cabinet 

The  hall  clock  was  striking  the  half-hour  when  Jack 
reentered  the  library  of  82,  Green  Street  and  aroused 
Jim,  who  was  dozing  in  a  large  chair  by  the  fire. 

‘Well,  what  luck?’  he  demanded. 

‘Hullo,  old  thing!’  mumbled  Jim.  ‘Sit  down  and  have 
a  gasper.  Have  I  been  asleep?  What’s  the  time?’ 

‘Half-past  two.  Pull  yourself  together.  Have  you  seen 
Jonah? ’ 

‘Rather.  Had  a  long  talk  with  him  before  lunch.’ 

‘What  did  he  say?  What  have  you  found  out?’ 

‘A  number  of  things,  all  more  or  less  incredible.  I  was 
just  sorting  them  out  in  my  mind  when  you  arrived.’ 

‘I  heard  you,’  said  Jack.  ‘Proceed.’ 

‘In  the  first  place,  BiU  Boyd  is  not  a  Boyd  at  all,  strictly 
speaking.’ 

‘What  is  he  then?’ 

‘No  one  knows.  It’s  all  wrapped  in  mystery.’ 

‘Don’t  play  the  fool,  Jim.  This  is  serious.’ 

‘That’s  what  I  find  so  hard  to  believe,  and  it’s  still 
harder  now  I’ve  heard  Jonah’s  yarn.  However,  I’ll  state 
the  facts  as  told  me. 

‘  Bill  was  born  in  Alaska,  or  somewhere  up  there.  John 
Boyd,  of  Texas,  was  prospecting  for  gold  in  that  romantic 
North  country,  and  while  there  he  ran  across  Bill’s 
mother.  As  far  as  I  could  gather  from  Jonah,  who  obvi¬ 
ously  doesn’t  know  very  much  about  it,  she  was  destitute 
and  very  ill.  Boyd  befriended  her,  and  when  she  died,  a 
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few  months  later,  he  adopted  Bill,  who  was  then  a  babe, 
and  took  him  back  to  Texas.  A  courageous  fellow,  Boyd, 
and  Bill  must  have  been  a  lusty  infant,  to  survive  that 
journey.  John  Boyd  never  married,  and  made  Bill  his 
legal  heir. 

‘Secondly,  Bill  has  no  enemies,  and  never  has  had  any. 
Jonah  was  firm  on  that  point.  Everybody  loved  him  from 
his  babyhood  up,  and  he  was  never  known  to  quarrel. 
I’m  not  surprised  —  Bill’s  the  best-tempered  chap  I’ve 
ever  met.’ 

‘Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  his  childhood?  Most 
children  lose  their  tempers  occasionally.’ 

‘Yes,  but  apparently  Bill  never  vented  his  infant  fury 
on  any  animate  being.  When  he  got  annoyed  he  used 
to  pick  out  a  sack  of  potatoes  or  a  good  sturdy  tree  and 
belt  it,  informing  the  world  that  he  was  killing  his  enemy.’ 

‘What?’  Jack  sat  up.  ‘Jim,  this  is  important.  Tell  me 
exactly  what  Jonah  said.’ 

‘My  dear  Jack!  I  am  no  linguist.’ 

‘Don’t  be  an  ass.  I  want  the  details  of  this  habit  of 
Bill’s.’ 

Jim  wrinkled  his  forehead  desperately. 

‘Well,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  it  was  an  elaborate 
sort  of  game.  Bill  always  called  his  scapegoat  “Pete 
Morgan.”  He  would  announce  his  intention  of  killing 
Pete,  and  would  then  lay  into  the  tree  or  sack  or  whatever 
it  might  be,  until  exhausted.  Then,  according  to  ritual, 
Jonah  would  ask  if  Pete  Morgan  were  dead,  and  Bill 
would  reply  that  he  was  not,  but  that  he.  Bill,  would 
surely  kill  him  when  he  grew  up.  Then  the  seance  was 
over,  and  Bill  would  be  perfectly  serene  again.’ 

‘What  was  Pete  Morgan  like?’  asked  Jack. 

‘Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  asked  Jonah  that,’  said 
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Jim,  ‘because  when  I  was  small,  I  invented  a  bloke  like 
that,  to  ease  my  temper  on.  Mine  had  three  eyes,  I  re¬ 
member.  An  unpleasant  soul.  All  Jonah  knew  was  that, 
according  to  Bill,  Pete  had  killed  his  father  and  mother, 
and  then  escaped  to  England.’ 

‘Had  he,  begad!’  said  Jack  slowly.  ‘Well,  that’s  amus¬ 
ing.  By  the  way,  did  Bill  leave  any  message  for  you  with 
Jonah?’ 

‘  Only  to  tell  me  that  there  was  a  letter  waiting  for  me 
at  the  bank.  I  shot  along  and  got  it  at  once.  It’s  a  very 
odd  business.  Apparently  he’s  left  me  a  small  fortune 
to  deal  with.  I  can’t  make  head  or  tail  of  it.’ 

‘I’d  awfully  like  to  see  the  letter,  if  it  isn’t  private,’  said 
Jack. 

For  a  second  Jim  hesitated,  and  then  he  took  a  letter 
from  his  pocket-book  and,  handing  it  to  Jack,  walked  over 
to  the  window,  where  he  stood,  staring  out  into  the  grey 
December  afternoon. 

Jack  took  the  letter,  with  a  dubious  glance  at  Jim’s 
self-conscious  back. 

Dear  old  Jim: 

I  want  you  to  forgive  me  if  you  can,  for  breaking 
camp  without  a  word.  The  fact  is,  I  came  to  England 
with  a  set  purpose,  and  by  the  time  you  get  this  I  hope 
the  job  will  be  through  and  I  shall  be  somewhere  on  the 
ocean.  I  don’t  know  just  where  I  shall  be  myself,  so  it 
isn’t  lack  of  trust  that  I  don’t  tell  you.  I  can’t  tell  you 
what  it’s  all  about,  so  you’ll  just  have  to  forgive  me  or 
not,  but  I  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  can’t  ever 
repay.  If  I  hadn’t  met  up  with  you  I’d  maybe  have  been 
a  murderer.  As  it  is.  I’ll  likely  be  liable  for  what  the 
law  calls  an  assault,  I  believe,  so  I  reckon  I’ll  be  better 
out  of  the  limelight  for  a  while.  I  don’t  expect  Miss 
Judy  to  forgive  me,  so  you’d  best  not  mention  me  to  her, 
but  I’ll  be  glad  if  you’d  pay  my  respects  to  Molly. 
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I’ve  transferred  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  your 
account.  Please  take  it  on,  Jim.  I  don’t  want  the  dough, 
and  I’d  rather  you  had  it  than  anyone  I  know.  Don’t 
think  too  badly  of  me.  Bill 

P.S.  I  hope  you  didn’t  waste  your  time  in  Miirren,  and 
you  had  the  luck  you  deserve.  Forgive  me,  but  I  guessed 
how  things  stood  that  first  day  I  met  you,  when  you 
talked  about  hunting  in  Devon. 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  Jack’s  eyes  as  he  read  the  post¬ 
script.  He  glanced  at  Jim  again,  decided  not  to  comment 
on  it,  and  turned  again  to  the  first  page,  frowning  thought¬ 
fully.  Jim  swung  round,  and  tramped  slowly  across  the 
room,  hands  in  pockets,  his  eyes  on  the  floor. 

‘It’s  damned  nice  of  old  Bill  to  do  all  that,’  he  said 
abruptly.  ‘  Of  course  I  can’t  take  the  money,  but  it’s  — 
it’s  awfully  decent  of  him.  Jack,  what  the  devil  is  he 
getting  at?’ 

‘I  wish  I  knew,’  said  Jack  gravely.  ‘I’ve  got  a  suspi¬ 
cion  —  a  sort  of  theory.  Not  a  very  nice  one,  and  singu¬ 
larly  disturbing.’ 

‘Let’s  have  it  anyhow,’  said  Jim,  dropping  into  a  chair. 
‘Well,  I’m  beginning  to  feel  that  Fairleigh’s  got  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  Bill’s  disappearance.’ 

‘Good  Lord,  you’re  mad!’ 

‘Very  possibly;  but  absorb  a  few  facts.  Fairleigh 
was  born  in  Canada.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  before 
the  time  when  he  was  routed  out  by  the  lawyers  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  title.  When  he  was  found,  he  was  prospecting 
for  gold  in  Alaska.  When  John  Boyd  found  the  infant 
Bill,  he,  too,  was  in  the  North  and  prospecting  for  gold. 
Bill  appears  to  have  been  told  that  a  man  named  Pete 
Morgan  murdered  his  parents.  It’s  not  the  sort  of  thing 
a  child  would  invent  on  its  own.  As  a  small  child  he  was 
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convinced  that  he  ought  to  avenge  their  death.  Even 
in  those  days  he  knew  Morgan  to  be  in  England.  Fair- 
leigh  came  home  to  inherit  the  land  of  his  fathers  twenty- 
five  years  ago  —  about  the  time  when  Bill  must  have  been 
a  baby.^ 

‘My  dear  old  man,  Bill’s  only  twenty-four  and  a  half 
now.  If  you’re  running  after  the  fantastic  idea  that  Fair- 
leigh  is  Pete  Morgan,  please  allow  me  to  point  out  that 
he  couldn’t  have  murdered  Bill’s  mother  six  months  be¬ 
fore  Bill  was  born.’ 

‘True,  0  King.  He  might  have  murdered  his  father, 
though.’ 

‘But  it’s  a  preposterous  idea.’ 

‘  I  told  you  it  was  a  disturbing  thought,  but  you  read 
Bill’s  letter  again.  It  bears  out  the  theory,  doesn’t  it?  ’ 

Jim  ran  his  eyes  over  Bill’s  round,  firm  script. 

‘Jack,  I  can’t  believe  it!’  he  burst  out.  ‘Judy’s  father 
a  murderer!  It’s  unthinkable.  Bill  must  have  made  a 
mistake.’ 

‘Well,  whoever  Pete  Morgan  may  be,  it’s  obvious  that 
Bill  came  over  to  England  for  the  express  purpose  of  kill¬ 
ing  him.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  Bill  thought  Fairleigh 
was  the  man,  and  I  fancy  that  it  was  only  his  affection  for 
you  and  Judy  that  saved  the  old  boy’s  life.’ 

‘Well,  supposing  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  you’re 
right,  what  do  you  suppose  has  happened?  ’ 

‘I  imagine  that  for  your  sake  and  Judy’s  Bill  decided 
to  refrain  from  murder,  but  couldn’t  bring  himself  to  let 
Fairleigh  off  scot  free.  From  his  reference  to  being 
arrested  for  assault  I  should  think  he  meant  to  give  him  a 
hiding.  If  it  had  come  off  it  would  have  been  a  pretty 
good  scrap,  for  Fairleigh’s  as  hard  as  nails,  for  all  his 
fifty-odd  years,  but  I  don’t  think  it  did,  somehow.  I 
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should  say  that  mind  triumphed  over  matter  and  that 
Bill  has  either  been  put  out  of  the  way,  or  is  being  held  a 
prisoner.  I  suspect  the  latter,  for  I  think  that  what  the 
burglars  were  after  was  documentary  evidence  of  Pete 
Morgan’s  crime.’ 

‘But,  good  Lord,  Jack -  I  might  just  believe  that 

Fairleigh  had  once  killed  a  man  in  anger,  but  your  theory 
would  make  him  out  a  cold-blooded  murderer,  and  the 
head  of  a  criminal  gang  into  the  bargain.  Anyway,  Bill 
can’t  be  his  prisoner,  because  he  was  seen  leaving  Coombe 
Halt.’ 

Jack  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then: 

‘Jim,  can  I  trust  you?’ 

‘You  ought  to  know  best  about  that.’ 

‘Oh,  I  know  you  won’t  repeat  anything  I’ve  told  you  in 
confidence,  but  can  you  act  well  enough  to  make  other 
people  believe  you  know  nothing?  ’ 

Jim  considered. 

‘I’d  do  my  damnedest,’  he  said.  ‘But  if  you  think  it’s 
wiser  not  to  tell  me,  don’t.’ 

‘I  think  I’ll  risk  it.  Look  here.  When  Fairleigh  took 
over  the  estate,  it  was  heavily  mortgaged.  His  predeces¬ 
sor,  Stephen,  was  a  thorough  old  rip,  and  had  squandered 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  family  fortunes.  John  Fairleigh 
had  no  private  means,  and  what  money  he  did  get  was 
derived  from  the  estate.  He  lived  very  quietly,  took 
great  pains  to  learn  English  customs  and  to  develop  a 
certain  culture,  married  the  local  parson’s  daughter,  and 
in  five  years  had  firmly  established  himself  as  a  typical 
country  squire.  In  1910  there  was  a  very  famous  jewel 
robbery.  I  don’t  suppose  you  remember  it.  Lady  Blake- 
bury’s  pearls  were  stolen  during  one  of  her  big  house- 
parties.  Fairleigh  was  staying  there  at  the  time.  Even- 
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tually  the  thief  was  caught,  but  the  pearls  were  never  re¬ 
covered.  Six  months  later  the  mortgage  on  Coombe  was 
paid  off.  In  1913  Fairleigh  spent  six  months  in  Germany. 
During  the  war  Devon  became  an  absolute  Alsatia  for 
spies.  Whenever  our  net  was  tightening  round  a  suspected 
agent,  he  tried  to  make  for  Devon.  If  he  got  there,  we 
never  collared  him.  He  simply  disappeared.  We  never 
discovered  how  it  happened,  but  —  Fairleigh  was  a  rich 
man  by  the  end  of  the  war.  Do  you  remember  that  when 
we  dined  with  the  Fairleighs,  just  before  you  left  for 
Switzerland,  we  were  discussing  the  Harpington  jewel 
robbery?  Well,  the  thieves  were  traced  as  far  as  Porlock. 
Do  you  remember  the  Macawbie  murder  case?  The  mur¬ 
derer  was  never  caught,  but  we  tracked  him  to  Devon¬ 
shire.  Fairleigh  has  lots  of  investments  now,  of  course,  and 
he  holds  a  controlling  interest  in  several  big  companies, 
but  the  profits  from  these  are  hardly  enough  to  account 
for  his  ever  increasing  wealth.  I  shouldn’t  like  to  say 
what  he’s  worth  to-day.  I  doubt  if  anyone  knows  but 
himself.’ 

^But,  good  God,’  said  Jim,  4f  this  is  true,  why  hasn’t  he 
been  arrested?’ 

^Because  there’s  never  been  a  shadow  of  proof.  The 
man’s  an  absolute  genius,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  he  hasn’t  at  last  made  a  slip  in  tackling  Bill.’ 

There  was  a  silence.  Jim  stared  at  the  floor.  Then, 
at  last: 

Ht’s  pretty  ghastly  for  Judy,’  he  said. 

‘You  mustn’t  let  her  guess,  Jim.  I’ve  only  told  you 
this  so  that  you  shouldn’t  underrate  your  opponent. 
This  is  an  affair  that’s  got  to  be  won  by  skill.  I  wish  to 
God  Bill  had  left  some  papers.  They  might  throw  a  light 
on  the  affair.’ 
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‘If  you’re  right,  which  I  doubt - ’  began  Jim  slowly. 

‘  Go  ahead,’  encouraged  Jack,  with  a  smile. 

‘Well,  if  this  affair  is  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death, 
and  old  Bill  is  carting  high-explosive  documents  about 
with  him,  wouldn’t  he  have  taken  them  away  with  him?’ 

‘Not  into  the  enemy’s  country.  He  might  have  given 
’em  to  Jonah,  though.  Jonah  was  on  the  yacht  when  the 
house  was  burgled.’ 

‘  By  the  way,  how  d’you  know  the  burglars  didn’t  get 
them?  ’ 

‘I  don’t,’  said  Jack,  ‘but  I  think  it’s  worth  while  asking 
Jonah  if  he  knows  anything  about  any  important  papers 
belonging  to  Bill.  Let’s  get  hold  of  him  and  find  out.’ 

Jim  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 

‘  If  he  tells  you  as  long  and  as  irrelevant  a  yarn  as  he 
told  me.  Lord  help  you,’  he  said. 

‘It’s  all  a  question  of  how  one  puts  one’s  questions,’ 
said  Jack  serenely. 

Jim  opened  his  mouth  to  deliver  a  scathing  rebuke,  but 
the  entrance  of  Jonah  interrupted  him. 

‘Look  here,  Jonah,’  he  began,  ‘do  you  know  if  Bill  kept 
any  private  papers  anywhere?’ 

‘No,  suh.  Leastways,  not  as  I  knows  about.’ 

‘  Did  the  burglar  break  open  all  the  drawers  in  the  desk, 
as  well  as  the  safe?  ’  asked  Jack. 

‘Yas,  suh.’ 

‘That  cabinet  doesn’t  look  as  if  it  had  been  tampered 
with,’  said  Jack,  nodding  towards  a  little  lacquered  cup¬ 
board  of  Japanese  workmanship  that  stood  by  the  win¬ 
dow. 

‘No,  suh,  but  dat  came  on  de  boat  wid  me.  Mas’r  Bill 
was  most  partic’lar  ’bout  dat.  He  tole  me  to  take  great 
care  of  it,  an’  not  let  it  outa  my  sight.’ 
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^Did  he,  by  Jove!  It  doesn’t  belong  here,  then?’ 

^No,’  said  Jim,  who  was  beginning  to  feel  unreasonably 
irritated  again.  ^Bill  bought  it  about  two  months  ago.’ 

‘Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  before?’ 

‘Why  in  thunder  should  I?  He  also  bought  some  studs 
and  two  pairs  of  pyjamas  that  day,  if  that’s  any  help.’ 

Jack  made  no  answer,  but  went  over  to  the  little 
cabinet  and  examined  it.  It  was  locked.  He  rubbed  his 
chin  thoughtfully,  and  turned  to  Jonah. 

‘Tell  me,’  he  said,  ‘did  you  go  to  the  station  with  Bill 
that  day  he  went  to  Devon?  ’ 

‘  Yas,  suh,’  said  Jonah,  who  by  now  seemed  to  have  ac¬ 
cepted  Jack  as  a  friend.  ‘I  toted  his  grip  to  de  train.’ 

‘Do  you  remember  what  sort  of  ticket  he  got?  Was  it  a 
single  or  return?  ’ 

‘Single.’ 

‘  First  or  third?  ’ 

‘Third.’ 

‘Queer  sort  of  economy  for  a  man  who  could  afford  a 
private  yacht,’  said  Jack. 

‘Bill  invariably  went  third,’  said  Jim.  ‘Used  to  say  it 
was  more  amusing.’ 

Jack  was  still  watching  Jonah. 

‘Did  he  say  why  he  was  leaving  England  so  sud¬ 
denly?  ’ 

‘No,  suh.  I  axed  him  dat,  an’  he  laffed  an’  said, 
“Jonah,  yo’  no-account  old  nigger,  yo’  ’tend  to  yore  own 
business.”’ 

‘Right  you  are,  Jonah.  I  won’t  bother  you  any  longer. 
You’ve  been  a  great  help.  Cheer  up,  we’ll  find  Bill  all 
right.’ 

Jonah  withdrew,  and  Jack  sat  silent  for  some  minutes, 
his  eyes  on  the  fire.  At  last  he  said  reflectively: 
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‘The  man  who  was  seen  getting  into  the  train  at 
Coombe  Halt  travelled  first  class.’ 

Jim  kicked  the  logs  viciously. 

‘Another  theory!’  he  snorted.  ‘They  get  wilder  every 
time.  Perhaps  Jonah’s  the  murderer.  Happy  thought. 
Jack,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  let’s  stop  talking  and  do 
something!’ 

‘All  right.  Let’s  open  that  Japanese  cabinet.’ 

‘You’ll  need  a  screwdriver,’  said  Jim. 

‘  Got  one,  thanks,’  said  Jack,  searching  his  pockets. 

‘You  would  have!’  said  Jim,  with  unjustified  scorn. 
^ And  2i  thing  for  taking  stones  out  of  horses’  hoofs!’  His 
irritation  evaporated,  and  he  laughed.  ‘Let’s  have  a  look 
at  it,  old  man.’ 

The  lock  was  simple,  and  Jack  picked  it  with  a  skill 
that,  as  Jim  pointed  out,  was  highly  suspicious.  On  open¬ 
ing  the  two  doors  of  the  cabinet  three  long  drawers  were 
revealed.  Jack  opened  each  in  turn,  Jim  watching  over 
his  shoulder.  All  three  were  empty. 


CHAPTER  VI 

In  Which  Jim  Betrays  a  Confidence 

For  a  moment  the  two  men  stared  at  the  empty  drawer. 
Then  Jim  whistled  expressively. 

‘‘^And  that,  said  John,  is  that,”’  he  quoted.  ^What 
next? ’ 

‘There  isn’t  anything  to  be  done  for  the  moment,’  said 
Jack,  ‘and  I  ought  to  get  back- to  my  office.’ 

‘Is  there  anything  I  can  do?’ 

‘Come  and  look  me  up  at  the  Yard  to-morrow  and  I’ll 
let  you  know.  I  say,  Jim,  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to 
plant  yourself  on  your  uncle  for  a  while?  I  might  be  glad 
to  have  someone  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  a  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  reason  for  being  there.’ 

‘I’ve  already  been  invited  down  there  for  Christmas.’ 

‘Splendid!  How  soon  are  you  expected  to  go?’ 

‘Any  time  after  this  week.’ 

‘  Good.  Well,  I  must  be  oh  now.  Look  me  up  about 
eleven- thirty  to-morrow.’ 

Left  alone,  Jim  threw  himself  into  a  chair  by  the  fire 
and  wondered  how  he  was  going  to  spend  the  remaining 
hours  of  the  day.  He  knew  he  ought  to  write  to  Judy,  but 
it  was  hard  to  know  what  to  say.  He  couldn’t  say  a  word 
about  her  father,  and  yet  it  would  be  horribly  difficult 
to  give  her  any  news  without  mentioning  him.  And  if 
further  investigation  implicated  Fairleigh  in  earnest, 
there’d  never  be  any  news  to  write.  And  if  in  the  end  all 
Jack’s  suspicions  turned  out  to  be  true,  why,  then  she’d 
have  to  know,  and  it’d  be  a  most  ghastly  shock  to  her. 
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and -  Oh,  hell!  With  a  smothered  groan  Jim  rose 

and  went  over  to  the  writing  table. 

My  darling  Judy  [he  began], 

I  can’t  tell  you  any  news  yet,  but  I’m  afraid  this 

may  turn  out  to  be  a  more  serious  affair  than  we  thought. 

It  looks  as  if  poor  old  Bill  really  has  disappeared  . . . 

Jim  grinned  sardonically  at  this  literary  effort.  Of 
course  Bill  had  disappeared!  Everybody  knew  that,  in¬ 
cluding  Judy. 

Looks  as  if  Bill  had  been  kidnapped. 

No.  If  he  knew  that  much  he’d  know  something  more 
and  she  would  want  to  know  what. 

Looks  as  if . . . 

Oh,  give  it  up.  Let’s  get  on! 

If  anything  develops  I’ll  let  you  know. 

Don’t  see  how  it’s  going  to  be  possible,  but  never  mind. 
Best  not  to  think  about  that. 

There’s  nothing  you  can  do  to  help  at  present,  so  stay 

at  Miirren  and  enjoy  yourself.  I  only  wish  I  were  back 

there  with  you  and  that  none  of  this  had  happened. 

That  fortnight  was  simply  . . . 

The  rest  of  the  letter  was  perfectly  easy  to  write,  but  as 
it  concerned  no  one  but  himself  and  Judy  there  seems  no 
point  in  recording  it.  When  he  had  finished  it  he  dropped 
it  into  the  letter  plate  in  the  hall,  and  then  returned  to  the 
library  with  the  intention  of  resuming  his  interrupted 
nap. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  housemaid  collected  the  letters 
for  the  afternoon  post.  There  was  only  one.  She  had  a 
good  look  at  it,  and  then  slipped  it  into  her  pocket  and 
went  up  to  her  room.  She  shut  the  door  carefully  behind 
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her,  and  unlocking  a  small  drawer  in  her  dressing-table 
produced  an  envelope  addressed  to  ‘Mr.  Smith,  93,  Grass 
Street,  W.  i.’  Jim’s  letter  fitted  into  it  very  nicely,  and 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  for  she  was  a  girl  with  a  tidy 
mind,  she  ran  downstairs  again  and  made  her  way  to  the 
nearest  pillar-box. 

Serenely  unconscious  of  the  fate  of  his  letter,  Jim  was 
dozing  fitully  over  the  fire  when  the  buzz  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  roused  him.  He  took  up  the  receiver  without  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

‘Hullo!’ 

Ten  to  one  it  was  Jack  with  another  of  his  infernal 
theories. 

‘Is  Mr.  Crawley  back  yet?’ 

‘Speaking.’ 

Not  Jack,  obviously.  A  woman,  too. 

‘Oh,  Jim,  is  that  you?  Thank  God,  you’re  back.  What 
are  you  doing?  Could  you  come  round  and  see  me?’ 

‘Who  is  it?’ 

‘Molly  O’Brien.’ 

‘  Good  Lord,  Molly,  I  didn’t  recognise  your  voice.  Yes, 
rather.  Love  to  see  you.  When?  ’ 

‘Any  time  you  like.  To-day.  At  once.  I  shall  be  in  all 
the  evening.  Come  to  tea,  and  stay  on.  I  want  to  see  you 
badly,  and  I  can’t  talk  to  you  on  the  ’phone.’ 

‘Right-0.  Good-bye.’ 

Jim  hung  up  the  receiver,  feeling  considerably  cheered. 
It  would  be  good  to  have  someone  to  talk  to,  and  he  was 
fond  of  Molly.  He  would  go  as  soon  as  he’d  written 
to  Tom  Crawley. 

He  thought  Molly  looked  even  more  attractive  than 
usual  when  he  finally  arrived  at  her  rooms  in  Knights- 
bridge. 
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‘You’ve  guessed  why  I  asked  you,  of  course,’  she  began 
as  soon  as  she  had  greeted  him. 

‘I  hoped  it  was  for  the  pleasure  of  my  company/  he 
said  plaintively. 

‘Well,  in  a  way  it  was.  It’s  true  that  my  chief  reason 
for  wanting  you  is  because  I  hope  you  can  give  me  some 
news,  but,  quite  apart  from  that,  I’d  rather  talk  to  you 
than  anyone  else  when  I’ve  got  the  blues,  and,  believe  me, 
I’ve  got  them  properly  this  afternoon.’ 

‘Same  here,’  said  Jim. 

‘Well,  sit  down  and  make  yourself  at  home,  and  we’ll 
try  to  be  a  mutual  benefit  society.  First  of  all,  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  all  you  know  about  Bill’s  disappearance. 
I  went  along  to  see  Jill  after  I  read  the  newspaper  account. 
She  could  only  tell  me  that  it  was  true,  but  that  Jack 
wouldn’t  say  a  word  about  it,  and  her  private  conviction 
was  that  Bill  was  being  kept  a  prisoner  by  Lord  Fairleigh. 
When  I  gasped  and  asked  her  what  on  earth  put  such  an 
astounding  idea  into  her  head,  she  said  she  couldn’t  tell 
me.  These  people  with  instincts  upset  me.’ 

‘I  don’t  believe  it’s  all  instinct  with  Jill,’  said  Jim 
thoughtfully.  ‘I  think  it’s  telepathy.  She  and  Jack  are 
jolly  close  friends,  you  know,  and  she  always  knows  at 
once  if  he’s  in  a  stew  about  anything - ’ 

‘But,  great  snakes,  Jim,  you  don’t  mean  that  Jack 
thinks  that,  too?’ 

With  a  crash  Jim  realised  his  indiscretion,  and  stood 
tongue-tied,  growing  rather  red  in  the  face.  Molly  sur¬ 
veyed  him. 

‘And  you  oughtn’t  to  have  told  me,  I  suppose,’  she 
said  slowly.  ‘Poor  old  Jim!  Well,  the  murder’s  out  now,, 
so  you  might  as  well  tell  me  the  rest  of  it.’ 

Jim  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
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‘I  don’t  think  I  can,  Molly,’  he  said  finally. 

‘Listen,  Jim,’  said  Molly,  very  gravely.  ‘Bill  means  a 
whole  heap  to  me,  and  I  must  know  what’s  happened  to 
him.  If  you  won’t  tell  me,  I  shall  go  and  tackle  Jack.  I’ll 
go  crazy  if  I  can’t  do  something  soon.’ 

‘I  thought  you’d  only  met  Bill  once,’  said  Jim,  in 
some  surprise. 

‘As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  after  you 
went  abroad.’ 

‘Oh.  Well,  look  here,  Molly,  I’m  going  to  see  Jack  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  and  if  you’d  like  to  come  too  we’ll  try 
and  persuade  him  to  let  you  in  on  this,  if  you  know  what 
I  mean.’ 

‘I  can’t  wait  till  to-morrow,’  said  Molly.  ‘If  you  won’t 
tell  me  I  shall  go  right  now  and  find  Jack.  Oh,  Jim,  if 
you  only  knew  how  awful  I  felt  about  it  all,  you’d  — 
you’d - ’ 

Her  voice  died  away  with  a  suspicious  quaver.  Jim 
averted  his  eyes  hurriedly  and  stared  at  the  fire. 

‘All  right,  old  thing,’  he  said.  ‘It  isn’t  a  very  convinc¬ 
ing  yarn,  but  here  goes.’ 

He  told  her  of  Jonah’s  story  about  Pete  Morgan,  the 
enemy  of  Bill’s  childhood,  and  of  how  Stephen’s  executors 
had  found  Fairleigh  in  Alaska.  He  repeated  Jack’s 
suspicions,  leaving  out  any  reference  to  Fairleigh’s  sudden 
acquisition  of  wealth,  and  finally  gave  her  an  account  of 
Bill’s  planned  escape,  and  of  his  letter,  with  its  message 
to  her.  Molly  was  silent  for  some  time  when  he  had 
finished. 

‘What  on  earth  will  happen  to  Judy  if  this  is  true?’ 
she  said  at  last. 

‘I  simply  daren’t  think  about  it,’  said  Jim. 

‘M’m.  Doesn’t  hear  thinking  about  much.  Well,  the 
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immediate  need  seems  to  be  Bill.  I  guess  he’s  up  against  it 
all  right.  Jack  doesn’t  think  he’s  been  done  in?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Well,  you’ve  been  a  brick,  Jim.  I  know  you  haven’t 
told  me  everything,  but  I  can  see  daylight  now.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  need  someone  right  there  at  Coombe  Castle 
to  do  a  bit  of  snooping.  How’d  it  be  if  I  went  down  there 
as  a  housemaid  or  something?  ’ 

‘My  dear,  Fairleigh  knows  you.  You’d  be  recognised.’ 

‘Think  so?  Well,  perhaps  you’re  right.  Now,  tell  me 
all  about  Switzerland.  How  was  Judy  when  you  left?  ’ 

Jim,  taken  oh  his  guard,  reddened. 

‘She  was  awfully  fit,’  he  said.  ‘As  a  matter  of  fact,  old 
thing,  Judy  is  —  that  is,  I  —  well,  I  mean,  we - ’ 

‘Quite,  quite,’  said  Molly,  and  then  laughed  outright. 
‘Oh,  Jim,  bless  you,  what  a  master  of  English  you  are!' 
My  dear,  I’m  most  awfully  glad.  You  have  my  blessing, 
but  why  you  didn’t  put  in  for  it  ages  ago  beats  me.’ 

Jim  grinned  rather  sheepishly. 

‘How’s  she  getting  on  with  ski-ing?’  continued  Molly. 

Jim  recovered  himself,  and  talked  Switzerland  steadily 
for  the  next  hour.  They  didn’t  return  to  the  subject  of 
Bill  until  the  moment  when  he  regretfully  took  his  leave. 
As  he  was  struggling  into  his  coat  Molly  said: 

‘What  time  are  you  seeing  Jack  to-morrow?’ 

‘Eleven- thirty.’ 

‘Well,  I  might  turn  up  about  twelve.’ 

‘Do.  Shall  I  tell  Jack  you’re  coming?’ 

‘No.  I  might  not.’ 

‘Right-0.  What  about  lunching  with  me  afterwards?’ 

‘I’d  love  to.  Where  shall  we  go?’ 

‘Anywhere  you  like.’ 

‘Come  to  my  latest  discovery.  It’s  a  priceless  little 
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place  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  but  you  can  get  a  really 
first-rate  meal  for  about  two  bobd 

^My  dear  Molly,  don’t  be  gruesome.  We’ll  lunch  at  the 
Berkeley.  This  is  my  show.’ 

‘Then  why  did  you  ask  me  where  I’d  like  to  go?’ 

‘  Sweet  child,  you  can’t  really  want  to  feed  in  a  bun-shop 
in  Tottenham  Court  Road!’ 

‘Well,  listen,  Jim.  I’ll  meet  you  at  Scotland  Yard  to¬ 
morrow,  and  whichever  of  us  says  “How  do  you  do”  to 
the  other  first  shall  choose  where  we  lunch.  How’s  that 
for  high?  ’ 

‘All  right,  but  it  seems  a  silly  plan.’ 

‘Wait  and  see,’  said  Molly. 


CHAPTER  VII 
Molly  Wins 

Big  Ben  was  striking  nine  as  Jack  Strickland  entered 
his  office  in  Scotland  Yard  next  morning.  He  had  been 
up  most  of  the  night,  but  being  one  of  those  fortunate 
people  who  can  do  with  very  little  sleep  he  looked  as  alert 
as  ever. 

‘’Morning,  Carter,’  he  said  to  his  second  in  command. 
‘Anything  come  through?’ 

‘Collins  reports  that  no  one  has  arrived  at  Coombe 
Castle,  either  by  train  or  road,  since  the  second.  So  if  the 
man  who  caught  the  London  express  on  the  fourth  was 
one  of  Lord  Fairleigh’s  servants,  I  should  say  he’s  still  in 
London.’ 

‘You’ve  made  inquiries  at  the  Grosvenor  Place  house, 
of  course?’ 

‘Yes,  sir.  Constable  Rawlins  reports  that  no  one’s 
turned  up  there.  He’s  a  friend  of  the  cook’s.’ 

‘  The  cook  hasn’t  gone  to  Devon,  then?  ’ 

‘No,  sir.  Lord  Fairleigh  keeps  a  separate  staff  of 
servants  in  Town.’ 

‘Of  course.  I  remember.  What  about  the  house  in 
Grass  Street?’ 

‘He  may  have  gone  there,  but  it’s  not  easy  to  check. 
Every  room  in  the  house  is  let  to  a  different  tenant,  whose 
goings  and  comings  are  erratic  in  any  case,  and  it’s  no  use 
attempting  to  get  anything  out  of  Slicker.’ 

‘Well,  keep  an  eye  on  that  house.  We  shall  discover 
something  there  one  of  these  days.’ 
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Carter  suppressed  a  smile.  It  was  five  years  since  his 
chief  had  found  out  that  it  was  Lord  Fairleigh’s  money 
that  had  enabled  ‘Slicker’  Smith,  ex-convict,  to  set  up 
his  boarding-house  at  93,  Grass  Street.  Ever  since  then 
Strickland  had  kept  the  place  under  observation,  but 
nothing  had  come  of  it,  so  far. 

‘Well,  is  there  anything  else?’  asked  Jack. 

‘  Only  that  a  lady  rang  up  to  say  she  would  be  here  at 
eleven  to  see  you,  on  very  important  business.’ 

‘A  lady?  Who  was  it?’ 

‘  She  wouldn’t  give  her  name,  but  she  said  it  was  urgent, 
and  that  if  you  refused  to  see  her  I  was  to  say  it  con¬ 
cerned  the  Devon  mystery.’ 

‘Did  she,  by  Jove!  Who  the  devil  can  it  be?  Well,  I’d 
better  see  her.’ 

‘Very  well,  sir.  By  the  way,  did  you  see  last  night’s 
edition  of  the  “Daily  Clarion”?’ 

‘No.  What  was  in  it?’ 

‘Mr.  Merridew  seems  to  have  spread  himself  some¬ 
what.  I’ve  got  a  copy  here,  sir,  if  you’d  care  to  see  it.’ 

Carter  handed  him  a  copy  indicating  the  paragraph  in 
question.  It  was  headed: 

MISSING  MILLIONAIRE 

and  the  report  continued: 

After  close  investigation  the  police  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Boyd,  who  has  been  missing  since 
December  4th,  is  suffering  from  amnesia,  or  loss  of 
memory.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  he  left 
Coombe  Halt  railway  station  by  the  10.29  train  that 
morning.  This  train,  the  Cornish  Riviera,  Ltd.,  Express, 
is  a  slow  one  as  far  as  Exeter,  but  after  that  is  a  non-stop 
to  Paddington.  As  Mr.  Boyd  did  not  alight  at  any  of  the 
small  stations,  the  probabilities  are  that  he  is  either  in 
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Exeter  or  London.  He  is  6  feet  2  inches  in  height,  and  has 
fair  hair  and  grey  eyes.  When  last  seen  was  wearing  a 
dark  overcoat  with  a  fur  collar,  and  a  soft  felt  hat.  He 
was  carrying  a  brown  leather  suit-case  marked  with  his 
initials,  W.  P.  B.,  in  black  letters.  Anyone  sending  in¬ 
formation  to  Scotland  Yard  that  will  lead  to  his  discovery 
will  be  rewarded. 

Jack  threw  down  the  paper  and  laughed. 

‘  Good  old  Binks !  ’  he  said.  ‘  I  must  congratulate  him. 
And  isn’t  he  generous,.too,  offering  rewards  on  our  behalf? 
Well,  I  won’t  keep  you  any  longer,  Carter.  Show  the  lady 
in  here  when  she  comes.’ 

It  was  a  few  minutes  past  eleven  when  Carter  an¬ 
nounced  Jack’s  mysterious  visitor.  She  was  a  young- 
woman,  neatly  but  plainly  dressed  in  navy  blue  serge, 
and  wore  a  close-fitting  felt  hat  and  horn-rimmed  spec¬ 
tacles.  Her  hair  was  conspicuous  in  that  it  was  neither 
bobbed  nor  shingled,  but  done  up  in  a  neat  bun  at  the 
nape  of  her  neck. 

‘Captain  Strickland?’  she  asked. 

‘Yes.  Good  morning.  Miss  —  er - ’  He  looked  at 

her  inquiringly. 

‘  Morganblatt,  Captain.  Sadie  Morganblatt.  Why,  say, 

I  don’t  believe  you’ve  ever  heard  of  me.’ 

‘I’m  afraid  I  haven’t,’  admitted  Jack,  with  a  smile. 

The  girl  spoke  with  a  strong  Middle-West  twang,  but 
her  chuckle  was  attractive,  and  vaguely  familiar,  he 
thought. 

‘I’ll  put  you  wise  right  away,  Captain  Strickland.  I 
belong  to  a  firm  of  private  detectives  in  Chicago.  I  have 
been  over  here  on  a  vacation,  and  was  doo  to  sail  next 
week,  but  this  disappearing  millionaire  mystery  has  got 
me  intere5/ed.  Now,  see  here,  I  want  you  to  arrange 
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matters  for  me  so  that  I  can  take  the  place  of  one  of  the 
housemaids  at  Coombe  Castle.  It’s  jest  obvious  that 
one  will  hev  to  be  on  the  spot  in  this  case.  I’ve  done  that 
sort  of  job  before,  and  I  know  how  well  it  pays.’ 

Jack  stared. 

‘My  dear  Miss  —  er  —  Morganblatt,  why  Coombe 
Castle?  Didn’t  you  see  in  the  papers  that  Mr.  Boyd  left 
Coombe  on  the  fourth?  ’ 

‘Shucks!  D’you  reckon  that  yarn  fooled  me?  Say, 
listen.  Captain,  I’m  serious  about  this.  I’m  an  American, 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  and  when  a  fellow  citizen 
gets  himself  abducted  this  way,  d’you  think  I’m  jest 
going  to  say  “Mighty  cur’ous”  and  give  it  the  go-by?  I 
should  say  not!  This  Lord  Fairleigh  has  got  him  locked 
up  in  that  castle  in  Devonshire,  and  something’s  gotta 
be  done  about  it.  Now,  I’m  set  against  professional 
jealousy.  I  believe  in  working  together,  for  it  sure  won’t 
help  us  to  cut  each  other’s  throats.  If  you’ll  extend  the 
hand  of  friendship,  it’ll  be  a  heap  pleasanter,  and  maybe 
easier  for  both  of  us.’ 

‘Forgive  me.  Miss  Morganblatt,’  said  Jack,  ‘but  aren’t 
you  jumping  to  conclusions  a  little?  I  personally  have 
no  evidence  against  Lord  Fairleigh.’ 

‘I’ll  tell  the  world  that  “caution”  is  your  middle  name. 
Captain  Strickland!  See  here,  I  am  out  to  show  up  Pete 
Morgan.  Does  that  convince  you  that  I’m  on  the  job  all 
right?’ 

Jack  looked  up  sharply. 

‘I  should  like  to  know  how  much  you  know  about 
this  business  and  how  you  got  your  information,’  he 
said. 

‘Wa-al,  I’ll  tell  you,  if  you’ll  get  me  that  job  at  the 
castle.’ 
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‘I  can’t  promise  that.  I  don’t  think  you  realise  how 
dangerous  this  affair  may  be.’ 

^You  bet  I  do!  I  pack  a  gun,  Captain  Strickland,  and 
the  crook  don’t  live  that  can  scare  me.  I’ve  got  Lord 
Morgan-Fair leigh’s  number  all  right.  You  get  me  that 
job,  and  I’ll  show  you.’ 

•  ‘I’m  sorry.  Miss  Morganblatt,  but  I’m  afraid  it’s  out 
of  the  question.’ 

‘Wa-al,  I’m  mighty  sorry,  too.  Good  morning.  Cap¬ 
tain.’ 

‘Wait  a  minute,  please,’  said  Jack,  as  she  turned  to  the 
door.  ‘I  can’t  let  you  go  like  that,  without  any  explana¬ 
tion.  As  far  as  I  know,  only  three  people  in  London  have 
ever  heard  of  Pete  Morgan.  I  must  know  how  you  came 
by  the  information.’ 

‘Yeh.  I’d  say  it’s  a  great  idea.  You  want  to  pick  my 
brains  and  take  the  credit  yourself.  No,  sir!  If  you’ll 
help  me  with  my  plan,  I’U  come  across  with  the  informa¬ 
tion,  but  if  not,  there’s  nothing  doing.  Have  a  heart. 
Captain  Strickland!  Put  yourself  in  my  shoes.’ 

Jack  laughed  outright. 

‘I’m  trying  to,’  he  said,  ‘but  as  a  fellow  policeman  I 
ask  you  to  put  yourself  in  mine.  I’ve  admitted  my  igno¬ 
rance;  I  don’t  know  a  thing  about  you.  How  can  I  help 
you?’ 

‘That’s  so,’  she  said.  ‘Listen,  I’ll  wait  while  you 
’phone  up  the  Embassy.  They  know  me  there,  and  if 
they  don’t  say  I’m  an  honest  citizen,  I’Ll  let  you  off.  But 
if  they  can  assure  you  that  I’m  on  the  side  of  the  law, 
will  you  let  me  in  on  this?  Don’t  forget  I’ll  go  anyway, 
but  I’d  rather  hev  your  help.’ 

‘All  right,’  said  Jack,  after  a  moment’s  consideration. 
‘If  you’ll  wait  while  I  ring  up  the  Embassy,  for  the  sake 
of  formality.  I’ll  see  what  I  can  do.’ 
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^Is  that  a  promise?’ 

^Yes.  I’ll  do  my  level  best  to  get  you  a  job  down 
there,  but  I  hold  out  no  great  hopes  of  your  finding  any 
clue  of  value.’ 

^Well,  Jack,  that’s  great,  because  I  couldn’t  really 
have  worked  it  alone.  What  I  know  I  got  from  Jim,  and  I 
told  him  my  scheme,  but  he  said  Lord  Fairleigh  would 
recognise  me,  so  I  thought  I’d  better  have  a  try-out.’ 

‘Good  Lord!’  said  Jack,  getting  slowly  to  his  feet. 
‘Who  on  earth  are  you?’ 

‘He  doesn’t  recognise  me  yet.  Oh,  but  this  is  too  per¬ 
fect!’ 

She  stood  up  and  pulled  off  her  hat  and  wig. 

‘Molly!’ 

‘Yes,  it’s  me.  Don’t  give  me  away  to  Jim  when  he 
comes,  will  you?  ’ 

‘Molly,  you  don’t  really  mean  to  carry  out  that  hare¬ 
brained  scheme?  ’ 

‘’Deed  I  do.’ 

‘But  why?  It  really  is  dangerous,  you  know.’ 

‘I  know.  It  isn’t  just  love  of  adventure.  Jack.  I  can’t 
stand  any  more  of  this  “Woman’s  lot  to  wait  and  weep” 
stuff.  I’ll  go  crazy  if  I  have  to  sit  and  do  nothing.  I  — 
I  like  old  Bill  a  whole  heap.  Jack.’ 

‘  It’s  all  very  well,  Molly,  but  I  don’t  think  you  realise 
how  serious  the  situation  is.  You’re  a  plucky  little  soul, 
but  I  tell  you  frankly  I  don’t  think  Fairleigh  would  even 
stop  short  at  murder  if  it  suited  his  purpose.  Incidentally, 
Jim  had  no  business  to  talk  about  it.  How  much  did  he 
tell  you?  ’ 

Molly  told  him. 

‘H’m,’  said  Jack,  when  she  had  finished.  ‘It  goes  a 
good  deal  deeper  than  a  personal  quarrel  between  Fair- 
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leigh  and  Bill.  That’s  why  he’ll  be  so  dangerous  if  he 
thinks  we  suspect  him.’ 

‘I’m  not  going  to  back  out,  Jack.’ 

‘Aren’t  you  a  little  stubborn,  old  thing?’ 

‘Terribly,  now  I  know  you  can  put  my  plan  through.’ 

‘I  think  it  can  be  managed,  though  it  may  take  a  little 
time;  but,  Molly,  are  you  sure  you  can  get  away  with  it? 
You’ve  swindled  me  into  thinking  you’re  a  Middle- 
Westerner,  but  can  you  make  Fairleigh,  and,  above  all, 
his  servants,  think  you  a  housemaid?’ 

‘Rather!  I  tell  you,  languages  are  my  long  suit!  You 
wait  till  Jim  comes  in,  and  I’ll  introduce  him  to  Miss 
Edith  Masters.’ 

Jack  looked  worried. 

‘I  don’t  like  this  business,  Molly.  Suppose  you  start 
exploring  and  Fairleigh  catches  you,  what  then?’ 

‘As  long  as  he  doesn’t  connect  me  with  the  police,  it 
can’t  make  any  difference  to  Bill.’ 

*  Suppose  he  recognises  you.’ 

‘I’d  have  to  say  I  cared  for  Bill  and  didn’t  believe  the 
police  theory  of  loss  of  memory,  and  had  come  to  do  some 
spying  on  my  own.’ 

‘That  wouldn’t  be  very  convincing.’ 

‘The  truth  so  seldom  is.  Anyway,  it  would  be  just  as 
probable  as  the  idea  that  you’d  employed  me.’ 

‘Well,  Molly,  you’ve  got  lots  of  grit  and  a  quick  brain. 
I’m  inclined  to  let  you  have  a  shot  at  it.’ 

‘I  thought  you’d  promise  that  ages  ago.’ 

Jack  ignored  the  interruption. 

‘And,  of  course,  if  you  pull  it  off  you  may  find  out  a 
lot,  though  it’s  equally  probable  that  you  won’t  discover 
anything.  In  either  case  you’ll  be  taking  a  frightful  risk.’ 

‘You’re  a  cheery  soul,  aren’t  you?  Tell  me.  Jack,  used 
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you  to  encourage  your  Tommies  just  before  an  attack  by 
telling  them  how  dangerous  it  was  going  to  be?  ’ 

‘My  dear,  the  cases  aren’t  parallel.  They  had  to  go.’ 

‘I’ve  got  to  go  too.’ 

Jack  threw  up  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of  despair,  but 
any  comment  he  might  have  made  was  interrupted  by  a 
tap  on  the  door.  Molly  hastily  readjusted  her  wig.  Jack 
grinned. 

‘  Come  in,’  he  said,  as  soon  as  she  was  ready. 

‘Mr.  Crawley  to  see  you,  sir,’  said  Carter. 

‘  Right.  Show  him  in.  Now,  Molly,  let’s  see  what  sort 
of  a  housemaid  you’ll  make.’ 

‘’Morning,  Jack,’  said  Jim,  as  he  entered.  ‘Any  fresh 
- ’  He  stopped  abruptly  on  seeing  the  girl. 

‘  Good  morning,  Jim.  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Miss 
Masters.  On  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  had  reason 
to  be  grateful  for  her  valuable  assistance,  and  I  think  she 
may  be  able  to  help  us  in  our  present  problem.  Mr. 
Crawley  —  Miss  Masters.’ 

‘How  jer  do,  Mr.  Crawley?’ 

‘How  d’you  do?’ 

‘I  have  asked  her  to  come  here  this  morning,’  went  on 
Jack,  ‘because  you  may  have  to  work  together  in  Devon.’ 

Molly  simpered,  and  the  super-refinement  of  her  tone 
made  Jack  turn  away  hastily. 

‘Captain  Strickland  has  been  so  ingenious,’  she  told 
Jim.  ‘I  am  going  down  to  Coombe  Castle  to  see  what  I 
can  do.  I  don’t  mind  tellin’  yer,  Mr.  Crawley,  that  I  have 
got  a  great  deal  of  evidence  in  that  way.  Divorce  cases, 
mostly.  You’ve  no  idea  ’ow  servants  talk.  I  don’t 
consider  it  lowering  to  take  up  a  position  like  that,  in  such 
a  cause,  and,  reely,  I  find  the  work  interesting.  Some  of 
one’s  fellow  servants  are  a  little  crude,  of  course,  but  I 
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usually  find  them  ever  so  kind.  I  shall  be  a  housemaid  at 
Coombe  Castle.^ 

‘By  George!’  said  Jim,  ‘that’s  the  very  idea  that - ’ 

‘Beg  pardon,  Mr.  Crawley?’  said  Molly. 

‘Oh  —  er  —  nothing.’ 

‘Now,  look  here,’  said  Jack,  ‘we  three  are  the  only 
people  who  know  anything  about  the  Pete  Morgan  affair 
at  present.  I  can  trust  you  two  to  let  it  go  no  further?  ’ 

It  was  a  question  rather  than  a  statement. 

‘That’s  right.  Captain,’  affirmed  Molly. 

Jim  looked  uncomfortable. 

‘WeU,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Jack,  I  ought  to  have  told 
you  at  once,  but  I  did  say  something  to  Molly  about  it.’ 

‘You  told  Molly?  After  what  I  said  to  you  yesterday?’ 

‘Oh,  not  everything,  but  just  the  part  that  concerned 
Bill.  You  see,  she  seemed  so  upset,  and  I  hadn’t  realised 
before  that  she  was  so - ’ 

‘That’s  enough.  Jack,’  broke  in  Molly,  whose  cheeks 
suddenly  had  become  rather  pink.  ‘You’re  not  to  bully 
him  any  more.  Jim,  it’s  Tottenham  Court  Road,  I  think.’ 

‘Good  Lord!’  said  Jim,  and  stared  at  her. 

‘Yes.  That’s  what  I  said,’  murmured  Jack. 

‘It’s  me,  Jim.  Tell  me,  do  you  still  think  Lord  Fair- 
leigh  will  recognise  me?’ 

‘I  give  you  best  every  time,’  said  Jim,  and  sat  down 
limply.  ‘For  Heaven’s  sake,  take  it  off.  I  still  can’t  be¬ 
lieve  it’s  you.’ 

‘Cheer  up,  old  man,’ said  Jack.  ‘I  was  had,  too.  And 
now  that  she  has  swindled  me  into  abetting  this  insane 
scheme,  we’d  better  get  down  to  business.  There’s  a 
good  deal  for  me  to  do  in  London,  but  if  either  of  you 
stumble  on  a  trail  after  you  get  to  Devon  don’t  hesitate 
to  send  for  me.  In  any  case,  I  shall  be  down  before  long, 
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I  expect.  Be  careful  how  you  use  the  telephone  or  send 
wires.  I’ll  give  you  a  name  and  address  to  send  any 
communications  to.  I  can’t  give  you  any  definite  instruc¬ 
tions;  you’ll  just  have  to  keep  your  eyes  open.  Above  all, 
remember  that  you  mustn’t  for  one  second  appear  to  be 
sleuths.  It’s  just  because  you’re  less  likely  to  arouse 
suspicion  than  anyone  else  that  I’m  sending  you,  Jim,  but 
watch  your  tongue.  I’m  nervous  of  letting  you  two  chil¬ 
dren  take  on  this - ’ 

‘Hang  it  all.  Jack,  I’m  nearly  as  old  as  you  are!^ 

‘Years  have  got  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Jim.  I’ve  been 
on  this  sort  of  job  for  the  last  fifteen,  and  I  tell  you 
frankly  I’d  rather  be  back  in  the  German  lines,  talking 
in  some  Hun  dug-out,  and  trying  not  to  make  a  slip,  than 
in  Fairleigh’s  power,  if  he  suspected  me  of  spying.  You’ve 
simply  got  to  realise  that  this  show  is  going  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  dangerous.  Don’t  let  your  enthusiasm  run  away 
with  you,  that’s  all.  Now  listen,  Molly.’ 

Briefly,  and  without  comment.  Jack  put  Molly  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts  he  had  already  told  Jim.  They 
discussed  plans  for  a  while,  and  then  the  volunteer  de¬ 
tectives  departed.  As  the  door  shut  behind  them,  Jack 
leant  back  in  his  chair  and  sighed. 

‘I  hope  to  God  they’ll  be  all  right,’  he  muttered.  ‘Any¬ 
way,  the  odds  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  Molly  will  never 

get  the  chance  to  go  to  Coombe.  In  a  way  I  hope - 

Oh,  Lord!  I  don’t  know  what  to  hope!’  He  pulled  himself 
together  and  summoned  his  second  in  command. 

‘Carter,  please  arrange  to  have  93,  Grass  Street 
watched.  I  want  a  report  of  everyone  who  goes  in  or  out 
for  the  next  few  days.  There’s  something  in  this  Green 
Street  burglary  that  suggests  our  old  friend  Slicker  Smith 
to  me.’ 
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‘That’s  funny,  sir.  I  was  thinking  that.  Grass  Street 
isn’t  too  easy  a  spot  to  watch  without  being  seen,  but  I’ll 
do  my  best.’ 

‘What  about  that  warehouse  next  door?’  suggested 
Jack.  ‘It  always  seems  to  be  uninhabited,  and  ought  to 
make  rather  a  good  O.P.  Who  owns  it?  ’ 

‘John  Bloggs  &  Company,  Importers.  I  don’t  think 
anyone  lives  on  the  premises,  but  it’s  pretty  thoroughly 
locked  up  at  night.  Seems  to  me  that  the  Mews  at  the 
end  of  the  street  would  be  the  best  place  to  post  a  man.’ 

‘All  right.  I’ll  leave  it  to  you,’  said  Jack.  ‘And  now  I’m 
going  to  be  very  busy,  and  on  no  account  am  I  to  be 
disturbed  before  three  o’clock.’ 

When  Carter  had  gone  Jack  locked  the  door.  Then  he 
took  off  his  coat  and  shoes,  wrapped  himself  in  a  rug,  and 
lay  down  on  his  sofa. 

‘So  Molly’s  gone  and  fallen  in  love  with  Bill,’  he  re¬ 
flected  drowsily.  ‘I  wonder - ’ 

But  sleep  overtook  him  before  he  had  formulated  the 
thought. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Ninety-Three,  Grass  Street 

At  ten  o’clock  that  night  Grass  Street  was  silent  and 
deserted.  Save  for  a  faint  glimmer  from  the  basement  no 
light  was  visible  in  No.  93,  and  the  windows  of  the  house 
on  the  right  were  closely  shuttered,  while  on  the  left  the 
heavy  stone  arch  of  the  mews  cast  an  inky  shadow. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  soft 
footfall,  as  a  small,  slight  figure  cautiously  approached 
the  house  from  the  direction  of  Rathbone  Place.  His 
clothes  were  shabby  and  he  wore  a  tattered  pair  of  rubber 
shoes.  He  went  straight  up  the  steps  of  No.  93  and 
knocked  on  the  door.  After  a  pause  he  heard  feet  shuffling 
down  the  passage  and  a  grille  in  the  door  was  opened. 

‘’Go’s  that?’  said  a  voice. 

‘  ’S  yore  name  Smith?  ’ 

‘Yus.  Wodjerwant?’ 

‘A  bed,  er  somewhere  ter  kip  dahn  fer  the  night.’ 

‘  ’Go  are  yer?  ’  growled  the  man  inside. 

‘BiU  Noggin.’ 

‘Never  ’eard  of  yer.  ’Go  told  yer  to  come  ’ere?’ 

‘Jerry  Fisher.’ 

‘That’s  a  lie!  Jerry’s  in  quod.’ 

‘Yus;  but  it  was  last  month  I  met  ’im.  ’E  said  if  ever 
I  wanted  a  bed  you  was  a  pal  o’  his  and  ’ud  be  pleased  to 
oblige  a  friend.’ 

‘Are  yer  wanted?’ 

‘Nao!  The  cops  ain’t  got  no  think  on  me.  Let  me 
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Slowly  the  door  opened  and  he  was  admitted.  The 
passage  was  in  total  darkness. 

‘  If  you  ainT  wot  you  say  ’  —  Smith’s  voice  came 
menacingly  from  out  the  gloom  —  ‘you’ll  be  sorry  you 
was  ever  bom.  Toiler  me.’ 

In  pitch  darkness  they  proceeded  down  the  passage. 
It  gave  the  new-comer  a  creepy  feeling  down  his  spine. 
He  slipped  his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  his  ragged  trousers 
and  his  fingers  closed  over  the  butt  of  a  revolver. 

‘’Ere,  don’t  go  ser  fast,’  he  protested.  ‘You  know  the 
way.  I  don’t.’ 

‘Turn  to  yer  left  ’ere,  and  mind  the  step,’  grunted 
Smith. 

They  entered  a  room  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  then 
Slicker  struck  a  match  and  lit  a  candle-end,  which  he 
produced  from  his  pocket.  Bill  Noggin  blinked  in  the 
sudden  light.  Smith  scrutinised  him  closely. 

‘Wot’s  yer  job?’  he  asked  abruptly. 

‘  Covink  Garden,  if  yer  must  know,’  said  his  new  lodger, 
with  deliberation.  ‘And  look  ’ere,  SHcker,  I’ve  ’ad  abaht 
enough  o’  your  questions.  If  yer  think  I’m  a  busy  er 
su think,  say  so.  I  don’t  give  a  damn  wot  yer  think.  But 
if  yer  goin  ’  ter  rent  me  a  bed  cut  out  yer  chat  and  let  me 
get  ter  sleep.’ 

‘Oh,  orright,  orright,  mate;  but  blime  if  I  know 
where  ter  put  yer  unless  yer  kips  dahn  in  ’ere.  I’m  full 
up.’ 

The  lodger  looked  round  the  tiny,  bare  room.  It  had 
evidently  been  used  as  a  scullery,  for  a  sink  stood  in  one 
corner. 

‘I  ain’t  partic’lar,’  he  said  indifferently;  ‘but  I  could 
do  with  a  mattress.’ 

‘You’ll  find  a  mattress  and  some  blankets  in  that 
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cupboard.  Let’s  ’ave  yer  bob,  mate.  I  always  likes  me 
money  in  advance.’ 

The  lodger  produced  a  shilling.  Smith  spat  on  it,  and 
departed,  leaving  the  candle-end  behind  him. 

^So  far,  so  good,’  thought  Jack  Strickland,  as  he 
listened  to  Smith’s  retreating  footsteps.  When  they  had 
died  away  he  opened  the  cupboard  and  pulled  out  a 
mattress  and  half  a  dozen  greasy  brown  blankets.  With 
these  he  made  himself  up  a  bed  on  the  floor. 

The  door  at  the  top  of  the  basement  stairs  was  almost 
opposite  Jack’s  room,  and  for  a  long  time  he  lay  listening 
for  Slicker  to  come  up  and  go  to  bed,  but  by  midnight 
he  still  had  not  done  so.  He  knew  that  none  of  Smith’s 
tenants  had  night  jobs,  except  two  negroes,  who  were 
members  of  a  dance  band.  These  could  not  be  expected 
home  for  another  two  hours,  and  Jack  realised  that  he 
must  wait  until  they  were  in  before  it  would  be  safe  to  stir. 

Waiting  was  a  tedious  business,  but  thanks  to  his  mid¬ 
day  nap  and  the  excessive  lumpiness  of  the  mattress  he 
found  little  difficulty  in  keeping  awake.  He  was  just  doz¬ 
ing,  however,  when  the  returning  musicians  aroused  him. 
They  were  drunk  and  excessively  noisy,  and  obviously 
found  the  ascent  of  the  stairs  an  excruciatingly  humorous 
performance.  A  few  curses  from  would-be  sleepers  were 
hurled  at  them,  but  there  was  no  sound  from  Smith. 

At  last  all  was  quiet  again.  Jack  crept  out  of  his 
blankets  and  cautiously  opened  the  door.  All  was  dark 
and  still.  He  felt  his  way  to  the  door  at  the  head  of  the 
basement  stairs  and  found  to  his  relief  that  it  was  un¬ 
locked.  It  was  no  good  waiting  for  Slicker  any  longer; 
one  would  have  to  take  a  chance  on  it.  He  opened  the 
door,  listened  for  a  minute,  and  then  began  to  descend  the 
stairs. 
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At  the  foot  he  found  another  door,  standing  ajar. 
Hearing  nothing,  he  switched  on  his  torch  for  a  second, 
lighting  up  a  long,  narrow  passage.  Three  doors  opened 
off  it,  one  on  each  side  and  a  third  at  the  far  end.  All 
shut,  too.  Smith  must  be  down  here  somewhere,  unless  he 
had  providentially  gone  out  by  the  area  door,  and  Jack 
didn’t  want  to  run  into  him  just  yet. 

Question:  which  door  should  he  try  first?  He  moved 
towards  the  one  on  the  right  and  listened.  Silent  as  the 
grave.  Unpleasant  simile,  that.  Gently  he  turned  the 
handle.  Still  silence  and  darkness.  He  slipped  inside, 
shut  the  door  softly,  and  switched  on  his  torch. 

It  was  obviously  Smith’s  bedroom,  and  the  bed  had  not 
been  slept  in.  Swiftly  Jack  searched  the  room,  but  with¬ 
out  finding  anything  of  the  slightest  value.  He  emerged 
cautiously  and  made  his  way  to  the  door  at  the  far  end. 

A  kitchen,  this,  and  blamelessly  ordinary.  The  area 
door  was  locked,  and  the  key  was  inside.  That  settled  it. 
Slicker  was  in  the  house.  Jack  returned  to  the  passage 
and  hesitated,  considering.  The  third  door  must  lead  to 
the  cellar,  and  there,  if  anywhere,  he  would  find  what  he 
wanted.  Incidentally,  the  odds  were  a  hundred  to  one 
that  he  would  find  Slicker  there  too.  He  tried  the  handle. 
The  door  was  locked  and  the  key  on  the  other  side.  As  he 
stood  thinking  he  caught  the  sound  of  a  footstep  below. 

Jack  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  made  for  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  He  was  not  a  minute  too  soon,  for  as  he  reached 
cover  he  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock.  Smith  emerged 
into  the  passage  carrying  a  lighted  torch,  and  made  his 
way  to  the  kitchen,  leaving  the  cellar  door  open  behind 
him.  It  was  now  or  never.  Jack  reflected,  and  felt  his 
way  along  the  passage.  The  cellar  stairs  were  of  stone, 
and  his  rubber  shoes  made  no  sound  as  he  descended. 
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It  was  a  risk,  of  course,  for  in  all  probability  Slicker 
would  return  in  a  moment.  Jack  flashed  his  torch  round 
the  cellar.  It  was  bare,  save  for  three  beer  casks  and  a 
large  cupboard.  There  was  no  cover  in  the  place  and  as 
he  realised  the  fact  he  heard  the  door  above  him  shut  and 
Slicker’s  step  on  the  stairs. 

Jack  darted  to  the  cupboard  and  opened  it.  One  flash 
of  his  torch  showed  it  to  be  divided  up  into  shelves  con¬ 
taining  bottles.  The  bottom  shelf  was  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  the  floor  of  the  cupboard  was  empty. 
Jack  crawled  in  and  pulled  the  doors  to  behind  him, 
hoping  for  the  best,  and  listening  to  Slicker’s  foot¬ 
steps  slowly  descending  the  stairs.  Having  reached  the 
cellar,  he  crossed  straight  over  to  the  cupboard,  and 
Jack,  wishing  he  had  never  attempted  to  hide,  lay  await¬ 
ing  discovery. 

To  his  relief  Slicker  did  not  attempt  to  open  the  cup¬ 
board  door,  but  apparently  stood  still  in  front  of  it.  Then 
Jack  became  aware  of  a  humming  noise,  like  that  made 
by  an  electric  lift,  and  to  his  horror  he  felt  himself  sink¬ 
ing.  The  whole  cupboard  seemed  to  be  descending  into 
the  earth.  After  it  had  sunk  six  or  seven  feet  it  stopped, 
and  the  next  few  seconds  were  among  the  worst  Jack 
had  ever  spent.  He  put  out  his  hand  to  touch  the  cup¬ 
board  door,  and  felt  brick.  The  air  was  stifling,  and  he 
had  a  sudden  wave  of  panic  at  the  thought  that  he  had 
been  virtually  buried  alive.  He  had  a  wild  impulse  to 
shout  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  but  managed  to  control  him¬ 
self. 

After  what  seemed  an  age,  but  was  in  actual  fact  not 
more  than  thirty  seconds,  he  heard  the  whirring  sound 
again  and  felt  himself  rising.  When  the  movement 
ceased  he  put  out  his  hand,  and  this  time  touched  wood. 
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He  could  hear  no  sound,  and  pushed  at  the  door,  but  it 
was  shut,  and  the  latch  was  opposite  the  shelf  above  him. 
Desperate,  he  put  his  shoulder  to  the  door  and  the  latch 
gave.  As  the  door  opened.  Jack  scrambled  out  and 
switched  on  his  torch.  The  cellar  was  empty. 

He  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  It  had  been  a  nasty 
moment,  that.  But  what  the  blazes  had  happened?  He 
shut  the  cupboard  door  and  examined  it  closely.  It  was 
a  surprisingly  handsome  bit  of  furniture  to  find  in  a 
cellar:  solid  oak,  with  heavy  bronze  handles.  Jack 
frowned  at  it  perplexedly.  A  very  nice  cupboard,  he 
thought;  pity  they  didn’t  keep  it  in  better  condition. 
The  heavy  bronze  hinges  were  green  with  damp.  No, 
by  Jove,  one  of  them  was  shining.  Very  odd  to  polish  one 
hinge  and  leave  the  other  three.  Jack’s  lips  set  to  a  noise¬ 
less  whistle,  and  his  face  lit  up  suddenly.  Deliberately 
he  pressed  the  arm  of  that  shining  T  hinge,  and  heard 
again  the  queer  humming  sound.  After  about  five 
seconds  it  stopped,  and  he  opened  the  cupboard  doors. 
All  the  shelves  had  sunk  out  of  sight,  disclosing  a  sliding 
door  in  the  wall  behind. 

‘Now  we’re  getting  warmer,’  he  murmured,  with  satis¬ 
faction,  and  slid  the  panel  back.  As  he  expected  he  found 
another  cupboard,  a  replica  of  the  one  in  which  he  stood. 
He  listened  intently  for  a  moment,  and  opening  the  door 
of  cupboard  No.  2  passed  through  and  into  the  cellars  of 
the  next-door  house,  carefully  shutting  the  sliding  panel 
behind  him. 

‘There  ought  to  be  a  hinge  on  this  side  too,’  he  reflected, 
flashing  his  torch  up  and  down  the  cupboard.  Yes,  there 
it  was,  beautifully  polished  from  constant  handling.  He 
pressed  it,  and  the  whirr  told  him  that  both  sets  of  shelves 
had  slid  up  into  place. 
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Jack  nodded,  well  satisfied,  crossed  the  cellar,  and 
mounted  the  steps.  The  door  at  the  top  was  unlocked, 
and  the  basement  of  No.  92  was  silent  and  deserted. 
Jack  proceeded  to  ascend  the  stairs.  One  of  the  steps 
creaked  horribly,  and  he  stood  still,  holding  his  breath, 
but  there  was  no  other  sound,  and  he  went  on  again. 

The  door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  was  also  unlocked, 
and  as  he  opened  it  he  perceived  a  faint  glimmer  of  light. 
This  proceeded  from  a  room  on  the  right,  the  door  of 
which  stood  ajar.  Jack  stole  silently  down  the  passage  and 
looked  through  the  crack  between  door  and  jamb.  The 
room  was  furnished  as  an  office,  and  seated  in  a  chair 
with  his  feet  on  the  desk  was  Slicker  Smith.  He  was  read¬ 
ing  a  paper  and  smoking  a  peculiarly  noisome  pipe.  For 
a  moment  Jack  stared,  his  brain  revolving  furiously. 
This  house  belonged  to  John  Bloggs  &  Company,  Im¬ 
porters;  what  had  Slicker  to  do  with  them?  And  assum¬ 
ing  that  Slicker  was  in  the  pay  of  Fairleigh,  what  part 
was  John  Bloggs  playing  in  this?  Jack  dismissed  the 
problem  for  the  moment  and  considered  his  present  posi¬ 
tion.  He  had  got  to  have  a  look  at  the  rest  of  the  house, 
but  he  could  not  reach  the  stairs  without  passing  that 
open  door,  in  full  view  of  Smith.  He  decided  not  to  risk 
it,  retired  in  good  order,  and  prowled  into  one  of  the  back 
rooms.  It  was  empty,  and  he  opened  the  window  and 
climbed  out  on  to  the  fire-escape.  On  each  floor  was  a 
balcony  which  was  easily  accessible. 

The  first-floor  windows  gave  no  sign  of  life.  On  the 
second  floor,  however,  there  was  a  light  glimmering 
through  heavy  curtains.  Jack  crept  gingerly  along  the 
balcony  until  he  was  able  to  look  through  a  gap  in  the 
curtains.  He  saw  a  comfortably  furnished  room,  warmed 
by  an  electric  stove.  There  were  two  men  in  there.  One 
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was  a  stranger  to  Jack  —  a  heavy-shouldered,  hard-faced 
chap,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  stove,  and  smoking  a 
thin,  black  cigar.  The  other  man  was  talking  into  a  wall 
telephone.  He  was  a  negro,  and  the  back  of  his  head 
seemed  familiar.  As  Jack  craned  his  neck  in  an  effort  to 
see  better,  the  negro  turned  his  face  to  the  window,  and 
for  one  second  Jack’s  pulses  stopped  beating. 

It  was  Jonah! 


CHAPTER  IX 
The  Empty  Drawer 

Amazed,  Jack  strained  his  ears,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
catch  a  word.  At  all  cost  he  must  hear,  he  decided.  He 
made  a  mental  picture  of  the  position  of  the  room,  and 
then  continued  his  ascent  of  the  fire-escape.  The  top 
floor  was  composed  of  attics,  which  had  no  shutters,  and 
without  much  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  forcing  the  latch 
of  one  of  the  windows. 

With  the  exception  of  Smith  and  those  two  on  the 
second  floor,  the  house  appeared  to  be  deserted,  and  the 
thought  of  what  he  might  be  missing  in  that  room  was  in¬ 
tolerable;  but  Jack  took  no  chances,  and  descended  the 
stairs  with  much  caution.  He  located  the  room  without 
difficulty,  and  crouching  down  outside  listened  intently. 
Jonah  was  speaking. 

‘  Sure  I  sabe.  I’m  to  take  dem  papers  out  o’  de  bottom 
drawer  of  dat  li’l’  Jap’nese  cab ’net  an’  bring  ’em  to  yo’  to¬ 
morrow  night  in  dat  auto  what’ll  wait  for  me.’ 

Pause. 

‘Why,  suttenly,  ef  yo’  say  dis  guy’s  on  de  level  I’ll  do 
what  he  say.  .  .  .  No,  suh.  Won’t  say  a  word  to  Mas’r 
Jim. . . .  Sure  thing,  suh.  Mighty  glad  to  hear  yo’  say 
dat.  Good-bye,  suh.’ 

Jack  heard  the  click  of  the  receiver,  and  cursed  his  luck 
that  he  had  missed  the  first  part  of  the  conversation. 

‘You  quite  understand  what  you’ve  got  to  do?’  said 
the  stranger. 

‘Sure,’  came  in  Jonah’s  deep  voice. 

‘We’ll  drive  you  home  now,  and  if  all’s  clear  you’ll  come 
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right  back  again.  If  not,  you’ll  meet  us  at  the  same  time 
and  place  to-morrow  night.’ 

Jack  heard  them  move  towards  the  door,  and  he  darted 
into  the  darkness  of  the  stairs  just  in  time.  Jonah’s  com¬ 
panion  whistled,  and  Smith  came  up  from  below  and 
joined  them. 

‘You’ll  take  him  back  the  way  he  came,  Joe,’  said  the 
stranger,  and  by  the  light  of  the  open  doorway  Jack  saw 
him  tie  a  scarf  over  the  negro’s  eyes. 

Jack  didn’t  wait  to  hear  more.  It  was  imperative  that 
he  should  reach  Green  Street  before  Jonah.  He  crept 
noiselessly  back  to  the  attic  and  descended  the  fire-escape 
at  a  breakneck  pace. 

At  the  foot  he  hesitated  for  a  moment.  It  was  too  risky 
to  reenter  the  house.  Suddenly  his  eye  was  caught  by  a 
gap  in  the  wall  that  separated  Smith’s  yard  from  that  of 
No.  92.  Several  bricks  had  been  knocked  out  and  lay  on 
the  ground  at  his  feet.  He  scrambled  through  the  gap 
and  crossed  Smith’s  yard.  A  convenient  dust-bin  gave 
him  a  leg  up  to  the  far  wall,  and  he  dropped  into  the  mews 
unnoticed. 

Having  reached  the  street,  he  took  to  his  heels  and  ran. 
In  Tottenham  Court  Road  he  found  a  belated  taxi  at  the 
rank.  The  driver  was  asleep  inside,  and  when  roused 
was  thoroughly  suspicious  of  Jack’s  shabby  appearance, 
but  a  show  of  money  and  the  offer  of  ten  shillings  if  he 
got  to  Green  Street  in  as  many  minutes  reconciled  him 
to  the  job.  The  streets  were  empty  and  he  rose  to  the 
occasion.  He  pulled  up  at  Bill’s  house  with  sixty  seconds 
to  spare,  and  accepted  the  promised  note  with  a  grin  of 
admiring  insinuation. 

Jack  dashed  up  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell  feverishly. 
The  door  was  opened  by  Jim,  who  stared  blankly. 
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^Who  the - ^  he  began.  ^Why,  good  Lord,  Jack, 

what  on  earth - ’ 

^ Thank  God,  you’re  up!’  said  Jack,  entering  quickly 
and  shutting  the  door.  ‘That’s  better  luck  than  I’d 
hoped  for.’ 

‘I’ve  been  dancing  with  Molly,’  said  Jim.  ‘Only  just 
in,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  What’s  up.  Jack?  And  why  the 
fancy  dress?’ 

‘  Professional  disguise,’  said  Jack.  ‘  Where’s  Jonah?  ’ 

‘Jonah?  In  bed,  I  suppose.’ 

‘Well,  your  supposition’s  a  bit  out.  Come  in  here.’ 

He  entered  the  library,  followed  by  the  mystified  Jim. 

‘There’s  no  time  to  explain  now,’  he  said.  ‘Find  me 
some  documents.  Anything  official-looking  will  do. 
There  must  be  some  in  the  house.’ 

Jim  opened  the  safe  and  produced  some  insurance 
policies. 

‘These  do  you?’ 

‘Perfectly.  Now  get  me  some  paper  and  tape.’ 

‘My  dear  Jack - ’ 

‘Don’t  argue.  Get  it.’ 

‘Where  on  earth  do  you  think  I  can  get  tape  from  at 
this  time  of  night?  ’ 

‘Oh,  look  in  the  safe.  You’re  sure  to  find  some  on 
something.’ 

Jim  obeyed,  and  found  a  bundle  of  deeds  tied  up  with 
pink  tape.  He  solemnly  removed  it  and  gave  it  to  Jack, 
who  wrapped  the  insurance  policies  in  paper  and  then 
taped  and  sealed  the  packet.  Then  crossing  to  the 
Japanese  cabinet  he  placed  them  in  the  bottom  drawer 
and  closed  the  doors. 

‘Now  give  me  a  drink,’  he  said,  rising.  ‘I  can  tell  you  I 
need  one.’ 
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They  left  the  library,  switching  off  the  light  behind 
them,  and  made  their  way  to  the  dining-room. 

‘And  now  perhaps  you’ll  put  me  out  of  my  agony  and 
explain  all  this,’  said  Jim,  as  he  mixed  Jack  a  drink. 

‘  No  time.  Ring  up  the  garage  and  warn  Bill’s  chauffeur 
to  be  ready  to  have  the  car  out  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
For  God’s  sake,  hurry,  old  man.’ 

Jim,  completely  bewildered,  obeyed  without  a  word. 
When  he  returned  to  the  dining-room.  Jack  was  standing 
by  the  window. 

‘  Switch  off  the  light  and  don’t  make  a  sound,’  he  said 
sharply. 

‘You  ought  to  be  in  the  movies,’  murmured  Jim,  as  he 
complied. 

In  dead  silence  they  waited.  The  door  was  opened,  as 
was  that  of  the  library  opposite.  Suddenly  they  heard 
a  very  faint  sound.  In  spite  of  himself  Jim  felt  his 
muscles  stiffen.  What  the  devil  was  Jack  expecting? 

But  Jack  was  not  expecting  this.  The  stealthy  sound 
developed  into  that  of  a  light  footfall  on  the  stairs.  He 
gripped  Jim’s  arm  to  ensure  silence.  The  steps  continued, 
came  down  the  passage,  and  entered  the  library.  There 
was  silence  for  a  moment  and  then  the  light  was  switched 
on. 

Still  neither  of  the  men  in  the  dining-room  stirred. 
After  a  further  pause  the  light  in  the  library  went  out 
again,  and  the  steps  began  to  retreat  along  the  hall. 

‘Now  go  and  see  who  it  is,’  whispered  Jack. 

Jim  crossed  the  room,  and  kicked  over  the  chair  in  the 
dark.  The  owner  of  the  footsteps  began  to  run.  Jim 
dashed  into  the  hall  and  switched  on  the  light. 

There  was  a  stifled  scream  from  halfway  up  the 
stairs. 
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‘Elsie!’  exclaimed  Jim.  ‘What  on  earth  are  you  doing 
up  at  this  hour?’ 

‘  Oh,  sir,  you  gave  me  such  a  fright  II  —  I  thought  I 
heard  burglars,  and  I  came  down  to  see.’ 

‘Did  you  hear  the  burglars  last  time  they  came  here, 
Elsie?’ 

‘No,  sir.’  Elsie  seemed  flustered.  ‘I  haven’t  been  able 
to  sleep  well  since  then.  And  hearing  a  noise  I  thought 
as  how - ’ 

‘Well,  go  along  to  bed  now,’  said  Jim,  ‘and  don’t  come 
down  any  more  to-night.’ 

‘No,  sir.  Thank  you,  sir.’ 

Elsie  scuttled  upstairs  and  Jim  returned  to  the  dining¬ 
room,  extinguishing  the  hall  light  as  he  came. 

‘Struck  me  as  rather  too  nervous  for  someone  bold 
enough  to  go  looking  for  burglars  unarmed,’  he  said. 

‘Yes,  she’ll  do  with  watching  all  right,  but  we  can’t 
bother  about  her  now.  Jonah  will  be  here  any  minute, 
and  he  must  think  that  everyone’s  in  bed.’ 

‘Jonah?’  echoed  Jim,  in  astonishment. 

‘Yes.  Hush!’ 

Jack  had  heard  a  step  in  the  street,  and  after  a  second 
Jim  heard  it  too,  and  held  his  breath. 

‘Jonah  will  go  straight  to  the  library  and  fetch  those 
papers  we  put  in  that  drawer,’  whispered  Jack  in  Jim’s 
ear.  ‘He’ll  then  leave  the  house  again.  I  shall  follow  him, 
and - ’ 

At  that  moment  they  heard  a  latchkey  being  turned 
in  the  door.  Jonah  entered,  shut  the  door  behind  him, 
and  went  into  the  library.  But  the  listeners  waited  in 
vain  for. his  return. 

‘  He  must  be  reading  the  damned  things !  ’  whispered  Jim. 

But  he  was  wrong.  Jonah  had  opened  the  cabinet  and 
was  staring  at  an  empty  drawer  1 


CHAPTER  X 

In  Which  Jonah  Makes  a  Mistake 

Jonah  was  bitterly  disappointed.  The  fact  that  the  lock 
had  been  picked  seemed  to  him  proof  positive  that  Jim 
or  Jack  Strickland  had  the  papers,  and  he  threw  himself 
miserably  into  a  chair,  wondering  how  he  could  get  them. 

Meanwhile  the  two  listeners  had  grown  tired  of  waiting. 

*  Something’s  gone  wrong,’  whispered  Jack.  ^  Go  in  and 
see  what’s  up.’ 

‘But  I  don’t  know  what’s  led  up  to  all  this,’  Jim  com¬ 
plained. 

‘That  doesn’t  matter.  You’ve  a  perfect  right  to  ask 
why  he’s  so  late  in.  Take  that  line.’ 

Jim  entered  the  library,  leaving  the  door  ajar  behind 
him. 

‘Jonah!’  He  assumed  a  tone  of  amazement.  ‘What 
on  earth  are  you  doing  here?’ 

Jonah  started  guiltily  to  his  feet,  and  stood  fidgeting, 
but  made  no  reply. 

‘Out  with  it!’  said  Jim  sharply.  ‘I’d  like  to  know  why 
you’re  so  late,  and  what  you  have  come  in  here  for?  ’ 

‘I  —  I  done  los’  my  way  cornin’  home,  Mas’r  Jim,’ 
stammered  Jonah. 

‘  I  left  you  in  charge  of  this  house.  Why  did  you  leave 
it  before  I  got  back?  ’ 

Silence. 

‘I  thought  I  could  trust  you,  Jonah,’  went  on  Jim. 
‘What  would  Bill  say  if  he  knew?’ 

‘He  do  know!’  burst  out  Jonah.  ‘Everything  I  done  I 
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done  for  Mas’r  Bill’s  sake.  You  know  dat,  Mas’r  Jim. 
You  gotta  trust  me,  ’spite  of  my  not  bein’  able  to  ’splain 
nothin’.’ 

‘Did  you  take  those  papers  for  Bill’s  sake?’  asked  Jim, 
pointing  to  the  empty  drawer. 

‘Dere  wasn’t  no  papers  dere.’ 

‘No  papers?’  echoed  Jim,  with  a  sudden  memory  of 
Elsie’s  flight.  ‘Are  you  sure?  Let’s  have  the  truth, 
Jonah.’ 

‘Dat  is  de  troof,  Mas’r  Jim.  I  swear  ’fore  de  Lawd  dat 
is.  I  done  find  dat  drawer  as  empty  as  ’tis  now.  Hain’t 
you  got  dem  papers,  Mas’r  Jim?  Dat  lock’s  been  picked 
since  yesterday.  I  gotta  have  dem  papers.  Mas’r  Bill’s 
wantin’  ’em.’ 

‘  How  do  you  know?  ’ 

‘  ’Cause  he  done  tole  me  to  go  get  ’em.’ 

^Bill  told  you  to?  When?’ 

‘To-day.’ 

‘You’ve  seen  Bill  to-day?’ 

Jim’s  brain  was  reeling. 

‘No,  suh,  I  hain’t  seen  ’im,  but  I’ve  spoke  to  ’im.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘On  de  telimphone,  and,  oh,  Lawdy!  Lawdy!  I  done 
promised  to  say  nothin’  ’bout  it  an’  you  made  me  bre’k 
mah  wohd.’ 

‘Look  here,  Jonah,  this  is  absurd.  Bill  couldn’t  have 
meant  that  you  weren’t  to  tell  me.’ 

‘He  done  say  not  tell  you  ’specially.’ 

‘But  why?’ 

‘  ’Cause  you  wouldn’t  believe  me,  yo’  bein’  so  led  astray 
by  his  enemies.’ 

‘  Good  God,  I  never  heard  such  absolute  bunkum.  Out 
with  the  whole  story,  Jonah.’ 
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But  the  negro  only  shook  his  head,  and  nothing  Jim 
could  say  would  move  him  from  his  decision.  In  despair 
and  exasperation  Jim  returned  to  the  dining-room  to 
consult  Jack. 

^  What  in  thunder  does  it  all  mean?  ’  he  demanded. 

‘I’m  puzzled  myself,’  said  Jack.  ‘I  honestly  believe 
that  Jonah’s  telling  the  truth,  after  all.  He’s  been  taken 
in  pretty  thoroughly.  Look  here  ’  —  and  he  gave  Jim  a 
brief  account  of  his  night’s  adventures.  ‘Evidently,’  he 
concluded,  ‘he  thought  he  was  speaking  to  Bill.  A  tele¬ 
phone  call  is  easy  enough  to  trace,  but  it’s  essential  that 
we  should  find  out  exactly  what  happened.  Go  and  tell 
him  that  the  house  he  was  taken  to  belongs  to  the  man 
who  kidnapped  Bill.  Say  you  can  prove  it.  If  that  rouses 
him  sufficiently  to  ask  for  the  proofs,  I’ll  come  and  give 
them  to  him.’ 

‘What  do  you  make  of  that  drawer  being  empty?’ 

‘Probably  that  housemaid  of  yours  could  explain  it. 
The  affair  needs  looking  into;  but,  as  it  happened,  no¬ 
thing  very  valuable  was  taken.  Jonah  is  the  important 
thing  at  the  moment.  Go  and  tackle  him.’ 

■Jim  found  Jonah  where  he  had  left  him,  huddled  in  a 
dejected  heap  in  his  chair. 

‘Now  listen,  Jonah,’  he  said.  ‘You  know  I’d  do  any¬ 
thing  for  Bill.  Well,  you  can’t  leave  me  out  of  this.  For 
one  thing,  if  Bill  wants  those  papers  I’ll  have  to  help  you 
get  them.  Are  you  certain  it  was  Bill’s  voice?  ’ 

‘Sure  as  death.  Think  I  don’t  know  young  mas’r’s 
voice,  after  twenty-five  years?  ’ 

‘I  think  you’ve  been  swindled.  Look  here,  Jonah,  I 
know  that  the  house  you  were  taken  to  to-night  belongs 
to  the  man  who  kidnapped  Bill.’ 

Jonah  merely  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 
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.  ‘It’s  yo’  done  been  swindled/  he  said  gently.  ‘Dat 
house  belongs  to  Mas’r  Bill’s  frien’s.  And  he  hain’t  been 
kidnapped.  He’s  feelin’  fine.  Yo’  doan  need  to  worry 
’bout  him,  Mas’r  Jim.’ 

Jim  stared.  Jonah’s  tone  of  certainty  was  staggering. 
The  thought  flashed  across  his  mind  that  perhaps  he  was 
right,  and  Bill  had  just  sloped  off  for  his  own  reasons. 
But  Jack  had  seemed  so  certain  too. . . .  Jim  pulled 
himself  together. 

‘Well,  Mr.  Strickland’s  here,  Jonah.  You  must  listen 
to  what  he  has  to  say,  and  then  see  if  you’re  so  sure.’ 

‘Here?  Where  is  he?’  Jonah’s  tone  was  tense. 

‘Jack!’  shouted  Jim. 

Strickland  entered.  Jonah  leant  forward,  gripping  the 
arms  of  his  chair,  and  stared  at  him.  Jack  smiled.  He 
wasn’t  surprised  that  Jonah  didn’t  recognise  him  in  his 
tattered  clothes. 

‘Yes,  it’s  me  all  right,  Jonah,’  he  said  cheerfully. 

The  effect  of  his  words  was  cataclysmic,  and  so  instan¬ 
taneous  that  both  men  were  utterly  unprepared.  With  a 
sound  that  was  half  snarl  and  half  cry,  Jonah,  with  one 
bound,  launched  his  two  hundred  pounds  of  bone  and 
muscle  at  Jack’s  throat. 

Prepared,  Jack  wouldn’t  have  had  much  chance;  un¬ 
prepared,  he  had  none,  and  went  down  like  a  ninepin. 
The  attack  was  so  unexpected  that  for  a  second  Jim  stood 
staring.  Then,  suddenly  realising  that  Jack  would  be 
throttled  in  another  few  minutes,  he  hurled  himself  on 
Jonah,  cursing  him  in  all  the  tongues  of  the  Pentecost. 

But  Jonah  was  completely  Berserk.  The  savage  in 
him  was  dominant.  He  frothed  at  the  mouth  and  uttered 
strange  guttural  noises.  Apparently  he  was  deaf  to  abuse, 
and  all  Jim’s  strength  failed  to  shift  his  hold. 
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Jack^s  face  was  rapidly  turning  purple.  Desperate, 
Jim  seized  a  poker  from  the  grate  and  hit  Jonah  over  the 
head.  With  a  grunt  the  negro  collapsed  and  his  fingers 
loosed  their  hold.  Jim  rushed  to  Jack’s  assistance.  He 
was  unconscious,  but  a  dose  of  brandy  pulled  him  round 
after  a  minute,  and  he  struggled  into  a  sitting  position, 
gasping  painfully  for  breath.  . 

Jim  helped  him  into  a  chair,  and  when  he  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  speak  he  felt  his  bruised  throat  gingerly 
and  looked  across  at  Jonah. 

‘Unpleasant  customer  to  meet  on  a  dark  night,’  he 
said.  ‘Who’d  have  thought  he  had  it  in  him?  I’ve  not 
been  caught  napping  like  that  for  a  long  time.  You 
haven’t  killed  him,  have  you,  Jim?  ’ 

‘Not  I!’  said  Jim.  ‘It’d  take  more  than  that  to  do 
him  in.  What  in  thunder  had  got  him?  He  was  like  a 
bulldog.  Nothing  less  than  a  poker  would  have  had  any 
effect.  He  was  mad.’ 

‘He  was.  My  windpipe  is  squashed  for  life.  It  will 
never  be  the  same  shape  again.  But  you’d  better  see  to 
him,  Jim,  all  the  same.  He’s  bleeding  a  good  bit.’ 

Jonah  stirred  slightly  and  emitted  a  feeble  groan. 

‘There  you  are,’  said  Jim.  ‘What  did  I  tell  you?  The 
conk  I  gave  him  would  have  killed  you,  but  I  don’t 
suppose  he’ll  even  have  a  headache.  I  know  these  niggers. 
They’ve  got  skulls  like  teak  balks.  You’d  better  clear  out 
before  he  comes  round.’ 

‘  I  don’t  think  he’ll  attack  again.’ 

‘I  wouldn’t  bet  on  it.’ 

‘Anyway,  I  think  I’d  better  go,’  said  Jack,  ‘because 
it’s  vitally  important  that  we  should  get  his  story,  and 
my  presence  seems  to  disturb  him  slightly.  The  only 
chance  you  have  to  get  it  out  of  him  is  to  say  that  you’ve 
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turned  me  out,  and  you’re  willing  to  believe  anything  he 
says.  Swallow  anything,  Jim.  Agree  with  him  that  I’m 
a  murderer  .  .  .  deny  your  gods  . .  .  but  get  his  story 
somehow  or  other.  I  shall  repair  to  the  dining-room  until 
you’re  through.’ 

‘You  11  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  fire’s  out,  and  I 
know  you  must  be  feeling  like  hell.  I’ll  take  you  up  to 
my  room,  and  you’d  better  lie  down.’ 

‘All  right,  but  I  wish  you’d  tie  that  fellow’s  head  up 
first.’ 

‘A  little  blood-letting’ll  do  him  good.  I’m  fed  up  with 
Jonah.  Come  along.’ 

To  be  honest.  Jack  was  only  too  glad  to  lie  down.  He 
was  very  tired  in  any  case,  and  distinctly  shaken  from  his 
recent  encounter. 

The  light  of  a  grey  dawn  was  in  the  room  when  Jim 
waked  him. 

‘  Ugh !  ’  said  Jim.  ‘  Of  all  the  ghastly  hours  to  be  awake ! 
No  fires,  no  food,  and  an  atmosphere  of  housemaids  and 
bustle  and  discomfort  wherever  one  goes.  Come  down  to 
the  library  and  listen  to  the  latest  thrilling  instalment. 
I’ve  kept  the  fire  up,  so  it  isn’t  so  bad  there.  The  room 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  the  scene  of  a  dog-fight,  but  the 
maids  can  wait  till  after  breakfast  to  deal  with  it.  Yes, 
I’ve  succeeded,  but  it’s  been  the  devil  of  a  job.  I’ve  sent 
Jonah  to  bed.  How  are  you?’ 

‘Pretty  fit.’ 

‘Marvellous  recuperative  powers  you’ve  got.  Suppose 
it’s  a  necessity  in  your  profession.  Have  a  drink?’ 

‘Not  at  this  hour,  thanks,’  said  Jack.  ‘Jove,  my  throat 
is  stiff.  Coffee,  if  it  could  be  raised,  would  be  a  good 
notion.’ 

‘  I’ve  already  ordered  some.  Come  on  down.’ 
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‘  Can  one  talk  without  being  overheard  in  the  library?  ^ 
‘As  well  as  anywhere  else  in  the  house,  I  expect. 
’Fraid  I’ve  never  experimented.  Stupid  of  me.’ 

‘Well,  we’ll  risk  it,’  said  Jack,  ignoring  this  rather 
heavy  sarcasm. 


CHAPTER  XI 

In  which  Jack  Develops  a  Theory 

Jim  was  Justified  in  saying  that  the  library  looked  like 
the  scene  of  a  dog-fight.  The  chairs  were  knocked  over, 
the  rugs  disarranged,  and  there  was  a  dark  stain  on  the 
boards  where  Jonah  had  been  lying.  However,  the  fire 
was  blazing  cheerfully,  and  he  had  drawn  the  curtains  to 
shut  out  the  cold  dawn.  He  fetched  the  coffee  himself, 
and  while  Jack  painfully  sipped  it  he  told  his  story. 

HVe  had  no  end  of  a  job  to  get  it  out  of  him,’  he  be¬ 
gan,  ‘but  it’s  a  queer  yarn.  The  first  thing  I  did  when  I 
came  back  was  to  tie  Jonah  up'  with  the  curtain  cords, 
just  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  Then  I  bandaged  his  head  — ■ 
he’d  bled  all  over  the  floor,  tiresome  devil!  —  and  having 
fixed  him  I  chucked  some  whisky  over  his  face.  That 
jolly  soon  revived  him.  As  soon  as  he  could  listen,  I 
treated  him  to  a  lecture  on  tactics.  I  said  that  even  if 
you’d  murdered  Bill  with  your  own  hands  his  attack  was 
the  worst  possible  policy.  Then  I  told  him  I  would  do 
my  best  to  protect  him  from  the  consequences  of  his 
assault,  as  long  as  he  made  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole 
affair.  I  said  you  were  in  a  critical  condition  and  had 
been  removed  in  an  ambulance,  and  that  if  you  died  he 
would  hang.  That  did  the  trick,  and  it  all  came  out.  It 
appears  that  about  ten  o’clock  last  night  the  front-door 
bell  rang.  Jonah  answered  it,  and  a  man  whom  he  hardly 
saw  thrust  a  note  into  his  hand  and  cleared  off.  Jonah 
looked  at  the  note,  and  saw  to  his  surprise  that  it  was  for 
him.  He  opened  it,  and  swears  that  it  was  in  Bill’s  writ- 
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ing.  It  said  he  was  to  go  to  a  pub  called  the  “Coach- 
makers’  Arms,”  behind  Marble  Arch  tube  station,  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  there  he  would  find  a  man 
waiting  for  him  with  a  car.  Jonah  wasn’t  to  say  a  word 
to  any  of  us,  but  was  to  obey  the  man  implicitly.’ 

‘Did  you  see  the  note?’  asked  Jack. 

‘No.  A  postscript  told  him  to  burn  it,  and  he  did. 
Well,  to  do  him  Justice,  he  was  suspicious  himself  at  first, 
but  no  one  was  in  to  advise  him,  and  he  decided  to  go. 
He  found  the  car  all  right,  and  with  it  two  men  —  the 
driver  and  another  chap.  They  told  Jonah  to  get  in,  and 
then  drove  off.  Jonah  doesn’t  know  London,  and  couldn’t 
tell  me  which  way  they  went.  The  second  man  told  him 
that  Bill  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  but  that  he  must  do 
exactly  what  he  was  told.  After  a  while  they  blindfolded 
him  —  spun  some  yarn  about  secrecy  being  necessary  for 
Bill’s  sake.  Jonah  was  still  pretty  suspicious,  but  he  felt 
he’d  risk  anything  on  the  chance  of  seeing  Bill. 

‘After  what  seemed  a  considerable  time  the  car  stopped 
and  they  got  out.  Jonah’s  eyes  were  still  bandaged,  but 
he  says  they  went  down  some  steps,  and  then  walked 
along  a  narrow  passage  that  echoed.  Then  they  came  to 
steps  up  —  a  great  many  of  them,  he  said.  When  the 
handkerchief  was  taken  off  his  eyes  he  found  himself  in  a 
room,  which  from  his  description  must  have  been  the  one 
you  saw.  His  guide  then  said  he  was  a  friend  of  Bill’s,  and 
that  the  house  belonged  to  him.  He  said  that  Bill  was 
safe  enough,  but  the  police  were  after  him,  and  he  would 
have  to  remain  in  hiding.  The  only  way  to  clear  Bill  was 
to  get  hold  of  certain  papers  that  were  at  Green  Street, 
and  in  order  that  Jonah  should  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  statement  Bill  had  arranged  to  ring  him  up  at 
that  house  about  three  o’clock,  to  tell  him  where  to  find 
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the  papers.  Then  the  man  said,  ^‘It’s  almost  time  now,” 
and  took  off  the  telephone  receiver.  After  a  moment  he 
said,  “Hullo.  Yes,  he’s  here,”  and  handed  the  receiver  to 
Jonah.  Then  Jonah  swears  it  was  Bill  himself  who  spoke 
and  the  gist  of  what  he  had  to  say  was  this :  The  man  he 
had  expected  to  find  in  Devon  was  not  there.  He  had 
made  a  mistake,  but  while  he  was  there  he  had  discovered 
that  the  man  he  wanted  was  in  the  North  of  England. 
So  he  had  come  up  to  London,  just  as  the  papers  said, 
gone  straight  over  to  King’s  Cross,  and  taken  the  after¬ 
noon  train  North.  He  didn’t  say  where  he  was.  He  had 
found  his  man,  he  said,  but  was  forced  to  remain  in  hid¬ 
ing,  and  was  powerless  to  act  until  he  had  those  papers. 
He  told  Jonah  that  his  enemy  had  employed  you  to  look 
for  him,  but  that  you  had  orders  to  arrest  him  when 
found,  and  that  you  had  so  completely  bamboozled  me 
that  I  wasn’t  to  be  told  anything  about  it.  Jonah  was 
told  to  get  the  papers  out  of  the  bottom  drawer  of  the 
Japanese  cabinet  and  to  bring  them  to  the  car,  which 
would  wait  for  him;nnd  then  his  friend,  the  owner  of  the 
car,  would  drive  him  to  wherever  Bill  is  now.  The  con¬ 
versation  then  ceased  and  Jonah  was  brought  back  the 
same  way,  this  time  alone  with  the  driver,  and  set  down 
at  the  Coachmakers’  Arms.  The  car  was  to  wait  for  half 
an  hour.  If  he’d  not  brought  the  papers  by  then,  he  was 
to  report  at  the  same  time  and  place  to-morrow  night. 
There  you  are;  that’s  the  yarn  shorn  of  superfluities. 
What  d’you  make  of  it?  ’ 

‘It’s  splendid,’  said  Jack.  ‘I’m  beginning  to  see  day¬ 
light  at  last.’ 

‘I’m  hanged  if  I  do.’ 

‘Of  course  no  one  but  Jonah  would  have  swallowed  a 
yarn  like  that.  Still,  it  was  clever.  If  the  papers  had  been 
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there,  and  I  hadn’t  happened  to  have  been  in  the  house, 
they’d  have  got  them.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  they  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  panicky,  and  it’s  the  first  time  I’ve  ever 
seen  a  sign  of  that  in  any  of  Fairleigh’s  dealings.  He’s 
afraid  to  play  a  waiting  game.  Jim,  I  believe  I  know  how 
we  can  turn  this  affair  to  enormous  advantage.’ 

‘You’re  certain  it  wasn’t  Bill  speaking,  then?’ 

‘On  the  contrary,  I’m  certain  it  was.’ 

‘But  if  it  was  Bill,  we’re  simply  being  officious.’ 

‘Not  at  all.  Now  listen,  Jim.  If  Bill  is  in  hiding  some¬ 
where  up  North,  and  Fairleigh  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  disappearance,  why  did  he  say  all  that  about  me? 
You  don’t  think  Bill  believes  it,  do  you?’ 

‘I  don’t  know,’  said  Jim.  ‘After  the  last  fortnight  I’m 
prepared  to  believe  anything.  It’s  not  much  wilder  than 
lots  of  your  theories.’ 

‘The  only  possible  reason  for  making  a  statement  like 
that  is  to  ensure  that  I  shall  be  kept  in  the  dark.  Jonah’s 
devoted  to  you,  and  he  knows  you’re  worried.  If  Bill  had 
said,  “I’m  all  right,  but  I  don’t  want  to  be  found  yet,” 
which  would  have  been  far  more  convincing,  Jonah  would 
certainly  have  told  you.  If  you’d  believed  it  you  would 
have  told  me  to  stop  —  er  —  being  officious,  shall  we  say? 
—  and  if  you  hadn’t,  you’d  have  told  me  all  the  sooner. 
In  either  case  I  should  have  got  the  information.  Very 
well,  then.  There’s  a  reason  for  that  most  unconvincing 
lie.  That’s  point  one.  Point  two:  these  papers  have  not 
been  found  by  us,  and  we  know  there  is  nothing  in  that 
cabinet.  Presumably  Bill  knows  where  they  are.  Don’t 
you  think  that  if  he’d  really  wanted  them,  he’d  have  told 
Jonah  where  to  find  them?’ 

‘But  I  thought  you  were  certain  it  was  Bill  speaking?’ 

‘Undoubtedly.  Jonah  wouldn’t  make  a  mistake  about 
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that.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  speaking  under  compul¬ 
sion.’ 

‘You  don’t  think  Bill’s  in  the  North  of  England  at  all, 
then? ’ 

‘Not  he!’ 

‘But  a  trunk  call  can  be  so  easily  traced.  Would  Fair- 
leigh  risk  it?  ’ 

‘That’s  what  puzzled  me  at  first,  but  since  you’ve  told 
me  Jonah’s  story  I  realise  that  he  didn’t  have  to  risk  it.’ 

Jim  blinked. 

‘Look  here,  Jim,  just  repeat  what  Jonah  told  you  of 
his  guide’s  movements  after  he’d  got  the  old  chap  into 
that  room.  Be  accurate  now.’ 

‘Jonah  said  he  took  the  receiver  off,  and  —  by  Jove, 
I  see  what  you’re  getting  at.  Why  didn’t  I  think  of  that 
before?  Of  course  the  bell  ought  to  have  rung  when  the 
call  came  through.’ 

‘  Of  course  it  ought.  Now,  why  didn’t  it?  ’ 

Jim  considered. 

‘A  private  line,  to  some  other  part  of  the  house,’  he 
suggested. 

‘  They  wouldn’t  risk  bringing  Bill  up  to  London,’  said 
Jack. 

‘  Give  it  up,  then.’ 

‘Wireless.’ 

‘By  Jove!’ 

‘You  can’t  swear  to  anyone’s  voice  on  the  telephone, 
but  on  the  wireless  you  can.  It  isn’t  difficult  to  conceal 
a  transmitting  set,  provided  you  only  use  it  when  other 
stations  have  closed  down  and  avoid  the  wave-lengths 
used  by  amateurs.  Now,  I  wouldn’t  mind  betting  that 
somewhere  in  that  house  there’s  a  control  room,  complete 
with  all  the  paraphernalia.  I  expect  the  headphone  lead 
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runs  through  to  the  telephone  earpiece,  and  the  thing 
that  looks  like  a  wall  telephone  box  contains  the  micro¬ 
phone.  With  a  little  strategy  we  ought  to  make  some¬ 
thing  out  of  this.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  persuade 
them  to  allow  Jonah  to  communicate  with  Bill  again  to¬ 
night.  That’s  essential.  If  we  can  only  work  that  we’ll 
find  the  wave-length  and  listen  ourselves.  We  might 
even  be  able  to  get  a  message  through  to  Bill.  It  would 
cheer  the  old  chap  up,  and  incidentally  would  convince 
Jonah  that  we’re  right,  which  would  make  me  feel  a  lot 
safer.’ 

‘It’s  a  brilliant  notion,’  said  Jim,  ‘but  how  will  you  do 
it?  Get  the  B.B.C.  to  help  you,  I  suppose.’ 

‘No,  I  shouldn’t  be  able  to  do  that.  Besides,  they’re 
only  equipped  for  transmitting,  I  believe.  I  could  work 
it  from  the  yard,  but  the  department  won’t  love  me  if  my 
hypothesis  proves  to  be  a  wash-out,  and  also  you  wouldn’t 
be  allowed  in.  No,  I’ve  got  a  better  idea  than  that.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  a  chap  called  McDougal?  ’ 

Jim  shook  his  head. 

‘He  qualified  as  a  doctor  originally,  but  he  hasn’t 
practised  for  ages.  For  some  years  past  he’s  devoted  his 
energies  entirely  to  wireless,  and  has  an  experimental 
station  at  Chalk  Farm.  He  was  one  of  the  first  amateurs 
to  get  through  to  Australia,  I  believe.  Priceless  old  chap. 
Thinks  in  valves  and  rheostats  and  things.  I  don’t  know 
anything  about  wireless,  but  he’s  a  brilliant  experimenter, 
and  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  wireless  problem  is  meat 
and  drink  to  him.  If  anyone  can  pick  up  Fairleigh’s 
wave-length,  he  will.’ 

‘He  sounds  a  useful  fellow,’  said  Jim.  ‘But  it  strikes 
me  this  message  business  is  going  to  be  a  bit  of  a  snag.’ 

‘It  won’t  be  easy,’  Jack  admitted.  ‘Fairleigh  wants 
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those  papers  jolly  badly.  If  we  make  a  slip  over  this, 
Bill  will  be  in  a  very  nasty  corner.  You’ll  have  to  tell 
Jonah  that  you  want  to  make  certain  that  Bill  wasn’t 
speaking  with  a  pistol  to  his  head,  as  it  were.  Therefore, 
Jonah  must  tell  the  man,  whoever  he  is,  that  he  can’t 
do  anything  about  the  papers  until  he  has  spoken  to  Bill 
again.  Tell  him  to  say  he  must  ask  one  question  first. 
I  leave  you  to  think  of  the  precise  lie.  Then,  if  that  results 
in  his  getting  through  to  Bill,  as  I  think  it  will,  you  and 
Jonah  must  devise  some  way  of  conveying  to  Bill  that 
we  have  seen  through  it  all  and  that  we  are  on  the  spot. 
It  must  be  something  that  Bill  can  answer  in  one  word, 
which  will  convince  Jonah  that  we’re  telling  the  truth 
and  at  the  same  time  won’t  arouse  Fairleigh’s  suspicion.’ 

‘Is  that  all  you  want  us  to  do?’  asked  Jim.  ‘Oh,  but 
it’s  too  easy.’ 

‘You  talk  to  Jonah,’  said  Jack  optimistically.  ‘He’ll 
probably  have  a  workable  idea.  I  must  be  shifting;  busy 
day  in  front  of  me.’ 

‘But,  look  here,’  expostulated  Jim,  ‘we  haven’t  ar¬ 
ranged  half  enough  of  the  plans  for  to-night,  and  there’s 
that  maid,  and  the  empty  drawer  question.’ 

‘Oh,  Lord,  I’d  forgotten  all  about  her.  But,  anyway, 
it’ll  be  a  lot  safer  to  ignore  her  till  after  to-night.  If  she’s 
a  spy,  the  less  she  thinks  we  know  the  better.  If  she  isn’t, 
it  doesn’t  matter.  Where  is  Jonah’s  room?  ’ 

‘At  the  back  of  the  house.’ 

‘And  you’re  sure  he  went  to  bed?’ 

‘I  think  so.  He  said  he  was  going.’ 

‘Well,  you’d  better  make  certain,  and  while  you’re 
with  him  I’ll  slip  out  by  the  front  door.  It’s  infernally 
inconsiderate  of  you  to  be  so  enormous,  Jim.  If  you  were 
a  decent  size  I’d  borrow  a  suit  of  your  clothes.  However, 
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it  can’t  be  helped.  Discuss  my  plan  with  Jonah,  and  then 
come  down  to  the  Yard  this  afternoon  and  we’ll  compare 
notes.  And,  Jim,  keep  your  eyes  skinned,  and  don’t  be 
followed  about  all  day,  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it.’ 


CHAPTER  XII 
Rattlesnake 

I 

The  morning  post  brought  two  letters  for  Jim.  One  he 
tore  open  immediately,  and  with  a  grunt  of  satisfaction 
settled  down  to  read  it.  Considering  that  the  letter  had 
been  written  within  six  hours  of  Jim’s  departure  from 
Miirren,  it  is  curious  how  much  Judy  had  found  to  say. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  read  it  through  twice  that  he 
looked  at  the  second  letter.  He  turned  it  over  idly,  and 
then  stared  in  amazement  at  the  crest  on  the  flap. 

What  the  devil  had  made  Fairleigh  write  to  him? 
Surely  Judy  hadn’t  told  him  of  their  engagement?  Half 
apprehensively  he  opened  it. 

Dear  Crawley  [it  ran], 

I  hear  that  you  have  returned  to  London  on  account 
of  the  disappearance  of  your  employer.  I  hasten  to 
express  my  sympathy  and  regret  that  it  should  have  been 
from  here  that  this  strange  occurrence  took  place.  Mr. 
Boyd  appeared  perfectly  fit  when  he  left  here  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  and  I  must  say  that  the  police  theory  of 
amnesia  strikes  me  as  exceedingly  unlikely.  But,  barring 
that,  it  seems  odd  that  he  should  not  have  communicated 
with  you.  Have  you  tried  advertising?  I  need  hardly  say 
that  if  I  cau  assist  in  any  way  I  shall  be  only  too  happy 
to  do  so. 

Yours  sincerely 

Fairleigh 

Again  a  doubt  assailed  Jim.  Would  a  guilty  man  offer 
his  help,  and  wouldn’t  he  jump  at  the  theory  of  loss  of 
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memory  and  try  to  confirm  it?  Or  was  this  the  impression 
Fairleigh  wished  to  convey?  Anyway,  he  reflected,  the 
letter  would  give  him  a  good  excuse  for  calling  at  Coombe 
when  he  went  down  to  Devon. 

Ten  o’clock  brought  a  subdued  and  chastened  Jonah, 
with  whom  Jim  remained  closeted  in  the  library  for  the 
rest  of  the  morning.  The  interview  was  entirely  success¬ 
ful,  and  it  was  with  a  satisfactory  sense  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  that  he  set  out  for  Scotland  Yard. 

Jack  Strickland  had  had  a  busy  day,  and  Jim  found  him 
tired  and  irritable. 

‘Curse  that  young  cub  Sinks !’  was  his  greeting. 

‘What’s  he  done  now?’ 

‘See  that  heap  of  letters?’  said  Jack,  pointing  to  a 
formidable  pile  on  his  desk.  ‘They’re  all  from  people 
who  have  seen  Bill.  They  come  from  all  over  the  country, 
and  every  man- Jack  of  ’em  thinks  he’s  earned  that  blink¬ 
ing  reward.  One  of  these’  —  he  pointed  to  the  pile  — 
‘  is  from  a  bloke  who  says  a  man  answering  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Bill  sat  opposite  him  in  the  dining-car  of  the  mid¬ 
day  train  from  Exeter  to  London  on  the  fourth.  He 
noticed  the  initials  on  the  suit-case.’ 

Jim  lit  a  cigarette  and  maintained  a  dead  silence. 

‘Got  anything  to  say  about  it?’  demanded  Jack. 

‘Not  I,’  said  Jim.  ‘Go  ahead  and  tell  me  why  you 
consider  him  a  congenital  idiot.  I’m  learning  how  to 
cope  with  you.’ 

Jack  laughed. 

‘All  right.  One  to  you.  I  know  the  man  came  to 
London.  If  this  fellow  had  sent  me  a  description  by 
which  I  could  have  recognised  him,  it  might  be  some  use. 
“Tall.  Fair.  Grey  eyes.  Clean-shaven.”  What’s  the 
good  of  that?  And  this  letter’  —  he  picked  up  another  — 
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‘is  from  the  cloakroom  attendant  at  King’s  Cross,  to  say 
that  a  suit-case  marked  “W.  P.  B.”  had  been  deposited 
with  him  on  the  fourth  by  a  man  calling  himself  Bower. 
I  went  along  there  and  opened  it.  It’s  Bill’s  grip  right 
enough,  and  contains  a  suit  of  his,  complete  with  overcoat 
and  shoes;  but  that  doesn’t  prove  anything  except  that 
the  man  who  impersonated  him  changed  when  he  got  to 
London,  as  one  naturally  assumed  he  would.  Of  course, 
the  fool  of  an  attendant  can’t  remember  what  he  looked 
like.  All  the  other  letters  are  from  hysterical  maniacs  who 
have  seen  Bill  in  every  conceivable  place  from  Edinburgh 
to  Penzance.’ 

‘You  are  in  a  filthy  temper,  aren’t  you?’  said  Jim, 
grinning. 

‘Yes,  I  am.  I’ve  had  no  sleep  for  twenty-four  hours, 
my  throat  is  as  sore  as  hell  from  battling  with  Bill’s 
blasted  henchman,  and  Bloggs  &  Company  are  a  genuine 
firm  of  small  importers,  quite  well  known  to  some  of  the 
trade  and  believed  to  be  perfectly  honest.  Mr.  John 
Bloggs  is  the  sole  representative  of  the  firm,  and  the  Grass 
Street  house  belongs  to  him.  He  doesn’t  live  on  the 
premises;  he  owns  a  desirable  residence  called  “The 
Laurels”  in  Holders  Green.  I  shall  call  on  him  to-morrow 
but  I  don’t  expect  to  learn  much.  And  finally  look  at 
this  comic  cable.’ 

Jim  took  the  buff-coloured  slip,  and  read  it  aloud: 

No  official  record  of  Morgan  exists.  Probably  assumed 

name. 

He  glanced  inquiringly  at  Jack. 

‘None  of  your  so-called  humor,’  said  Jack  hastily. 

Jim  chuckled,  and  continued  reading: 

Saloon  keeper  at  Eagle  remembers  man  named 
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Morgan  arriving  in  starving  condition  winter  of  1900. 

Was  befriended  by  one  Fairly  and  went  with  him  pro¬ 
specting.  Neither  returned.  Regret  have  been  unable 

to  learn  more. 

D.  Quinton 

Dawson,  Klondyke 

^W*ho^s  he?’  asked  Jim. 

^ Royal  Canadian  Mounted,’  said  Jack.  ‘I  cabled  to 
them  on  Saturday  after  we’d  heard  Jonah’s  story.  Helpful 
fellow,  isn’t  he?’ 

Jim  scanned  the  cable  a  second  time. 

‘“Was  befriended  by  one  Fairly,”’  he  said.  ‘Would 
that  be  John  Fairleigh,  do  you  suppose?’ 

Jack  nodded. 

‘Well,  I  may  be  wrong,’  said  Jim,  with  deliberation, 
‘  but  if  Mr.  Quinton  is  right  about  their  going  prospecting 
together,  I  feel  somehow  that  they  can’t  be  one  and  the 
same,  if  you  follow  me  so  far.’ 

‘You’re  an  intelligent  bloke,  aren’t  you?’  said  Jack. 
‘Have  you  done  your  stuff  all  right,  you  and  Jonah?’ 

‘We  have,’  said  Jim.  ‘We’ve  arranged  things  very 
nicely.  Have  you  seen  your  wireless  fan?  ’ 

‘Yes.  That’s  fixed  up.  Let’s  hear  all  about  it.’ 

‘  Of  course  it  all  depends  on  whether  they’ll  let  Jonah 
get  through  to  Bill  again,  but  if  they  do  I  think  we’ll  be 
all  right.  Finding  the  catchword  was  easier  than  I 
thought  it  would  be,  and  Jonah  fell  in  with  the  idea  right 
away.  It  appears  that  when  Bill  was  a  child  Jonah  used 
to  play  with  him  a  lot,  and  they  had  a  sort  of  code,  to 
keep  things  from  the  other  hands  and  “ole  Mas’r  John.” 
If  Bill  wanted  to  convey  a  secret  he  used  to  say  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  he  meant,  introducing  the  word 
“rattlesnake”  somewhere  into  the  sentence.  Another 
useful  word  was  “greaser,”  which  meant  a  lie.  It  was 
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derived  from  the  fact  that  they  had  employed  a  Mexican 
cow-puncher  who  had  a  permanent  impediment  in  his 
truth.  We’ve  evolved  a  pretty  good  bit  of  dialogue, 
which  I  needn’t  bother  to  tell  you  now;  but  if  only  they 
will  let  Jonah  get  through  and  we  succeed  in  listening-in, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  several  bull’s-eyes  at  once.’ 

‘Pretty  good!’  said  Jack,  with  intense  satisfaction. 

n 

‘Ye’ll  be  having  no  idea  o’  the  wave-length  now,  I 
suppose?  ’  asked  Sandy  McDougal. 

‘Not  the  slightest,’  said  Jack.  ‘That’s  where  I  want 
you  to  help  us.’ 

‘  Uh-huh.  Aweel,  yon  felly’s  a  crook,  ye  say.  He’ll  be 
transmittin’  wi’oot  a  licence  then,  likely.’ 

‘Very  likely,’  said  Jack.  ‘In  fact,  I  should  say  in¬ 
dubitably.’ 

‘You’ll  mak’  it  a  bit  mair  deeficult.  We  experimenters 
are  no’  permitted  to  transmit  except  on  certain  wave¬ 
lengths,  ye’ll  ken.  They  range  from  a  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  metres,  as  a  general  rule,  but  ye  can  get 
a  special  permit  for  the  use  o’  shorter  wave-lengths. 
Quite  a  number  o’  messages  come  through  on  forty-five 
and  seventy-five  metres.  But  he’ll  no’  be  bound  by  they 
rules  and  regulations,  I’m  thinkin’.’ 

‘He  will  not.’ 

‘Aye,  that’s  so.  Aweel,  we’ll  jist  hae  tae  experiment. 
It’ll  be  nae  use  tryin’  for  the  long  waves  till  the  broadcast 
stations  have  closed  down,  but  we  might  hae  a  try  at 
some  o’  the  short  yins.’ 

McDougal  donned  a  pair  of  headphones  and  bent  over 
the  dials  of  his  receiving  set,  grunting  to  himself.  Jim 
caught  Jack’s  eye  and  suppressed  a  laugh.  Hastily  he 
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averted  his  gaze  and  surveyed  the  untidy  little  room,  the 
worn  and  battered  furniture,  the  rocking-chairs,  the 
china  figure  of  Lord  Roberts  on  the  mantelpiece.  The 
table,  discreetly  covered  with  a  red  plush  cloth,  was  lit¬ 
tered  with  odd  lengths  of  flex,  valves,  condensers,  loading 
coils,  and  several  pairs  of  ’phones.  Thoughtfully  Jim 
regarded  McDougal’s  broad  back.  Every  line  of  it 
registered  complete  absorption,  from  his  sparse  sandy 
hair  to  his  flapping  carpet  slippers. 

After  a  few  minutes  the  Scot  glanced  round. 

‘Pit  on  thae  spare  ’phones,  the  twa  on  ye,’  he  said, 
‘an’  well  hae  a  try.’ 

They  complied,  and  for  close  on  two  hours  sat  uncom¬ 
fortably  listening-in  to  fitful  bursts  of  music  and  scraps 
of  speech,  with  occasional  brief  interpretations  from 
McDougal.  Finally  the  Scot  picked  up  a  sound  that 
made  him  twitch  his  bushy  eyebrows. 

‘Morse,  isn’t  it?’  asked  Jim. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  they  had  heard  a  precisely  similar 
sound  half  a  hundred  times  in  the  last  two  hours. 

‘Yon’s  no’  a  ship  wave-length,  though,’  said  McDougal, 
‘and  the  signal’s  bein’  repeated  a  deal  too  often  for 
amateur  telegraphy.  Ye’re  only  supposed  tae  call  three 
times.  Can  ye  be  reactin’  the  Morse  code?  ’ 

Jack  nodded. 

‘Long  —  Short  —  Long  —  Short,’  they  heard. 

Then,  after  a  long  pause,  it  was  repeated. 

‘C.C.  That’ll  be  the  station  they’re  calling,’  said  Mc¬ 
Dougal. 

The  call  went  on  intermittently  for  five  minutes,  and 
then  suddenly  it  was  answered.  Jack  pulled  out  a  note¬ 
book  and  pencil,  and  dotted  down  the  words. 

‘Swallow  calhng,’  it  came  through,  ‘Who  are  you?’ 
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‘C.C.  Proceed  with  message/  came  the  answer. 

‘  Goods  safely  delivered.  Aaa.  All  well.  Aaa.  Await¬ 
ing  further  instructions.  Aaa.  Message  ends.  Acknow¬ 
ledge.’ 

‘R.D./  ticked  the  reply.  ‘Proceed  Swansea  till  further 
orders.  Aaa.  Be  ready  to  leave  at  moment’s  notice. 
Acknowledge.’ 

After  the  acknowledgement  there  was  silence. 

‘They’ve  finished/  said  McDougal.  ‘Will  that  be  ony 
use  tae  ye?  ’ 

‘I  think  it  may  be  the  station  we  want/  said  Jack 
casually,  but  his  eyes  were  bright  with  excitement. 

‘“C.C.”?’  said  Jim,  with  a  puzzled  frown,  then  his 

face  cleared  suddenly.  ‘Oh,  yes,  of  course!  It’s - ’ 

He  relapsed  into  silence  as  he  caught  Jack’s  eye.  ‘WeU, 
anyhow,  we  know  the  wave-length  now,’  he  added  tamely. 

‘If  they  use  the  same  one  next  time,’  said  Jack,  and 
the  Scot  nodded. 

McDougal  remained  tuned  in  to  the  same  wave-length 
for  a  while,  but  when  two  o’clock  had  struck  and  noth¬ 
ing  further  had  come  through  he  began  experimenting 
again. 

‘The  broadcast  stations’ll  be  closed  doon  the  noo,’  he 
said,  ‘so  we  micht  hae  a  try  at  the  longer  waves.  Not  but 
what  I’m  thinkin’  he’ll  be  mair  likely  tae  use  a  very 
short  yin.  Ye  can  get  better  results  for  less  power  wi’ 
short  waves.’ 

Jim  glanced  at  his  watch.  If  all  had  gone  well,  Jonah 
would  be  in  Grass  Street  by  now.  Supposing  they  did  not 
find  the  right  wave-length  in  time  to  overhear  what 
passed. 

He  glanced  at  Jack,  but  his  face  was  inscrutable. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  and  various  sounds  came 
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through  —  a  station  testing,  ships  calling,  a  snatch  of 
music,  but  nothing  of  any  use. 

‘We’ll  hae  a  try  at  an  odd  wave-length,’  said  Mc- 
Dougal,  ‘say  about  forrty-seven.’ 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  rewarded  by  a  strange 
sound.  At  first  it  was  very  faint,  but  on  tuning  in  it 
resolved  itself  into  the  sound  of  a  bell,  struck  with  a 
small  hammer,  in  a  peculiar,  rhythmic  way. 

One  —  two  —  three,  and  then  two  quick  beats.  This 
was  repeated  once  or  twice,  and  then  they  heard  an 
answering  call.  Ting  —  ting-ting  —  ting  —  ting  —  ting. 
The  sound  was  still  very  soft,  but  when  they  heard  a 
voice  its  clearness  surprised  them. 

‘That  you,  Holtz?  You  haven’t  blundered,  have 
you?’ 

Jim  started  and  glanced  at  Jack.  The  tone  was  harsh 
and  abrupt,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  it.  Fairleigh  had 
betrayed  himself. 

‘No,  sir.  Everything’s  all  right,  but  the  nigger  insists 
on  speaking  to  the  Yank  again.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Says  he  can’t  find  the  key  of  the  cabinet,  and  won’t 
force  the  lock  without  orders.’ 

‘Where  is  he?’ 

‘Below  with  Joe.’ 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence. 

‘All  right,’  said  Fairleigh  at  last.  ‘I’ll  be  ready  in  half 
an  hour.  But  I  don’t  like  it.  Repetition  of  this  kind  of 
stunt  is  too  damned  risky.  You’re  certain  you  haven’t 
been  followed,  I  suppose?’ 

‘  Positive.  We  came  in  the  usual  way  from  Pietro’s,  and 
the  nigger  was  blindfolded  as  before.’ 

‘I  suppose  that  fool  sentry’s  still  hanging  about?’ 
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‘Yes,  sir/ 

Jim  heard  Jack  cursing  under  his  breath,  and  swallowed 
a  grin. 

‘Well,  if  you  make  a  slip,  Holtz,  my  friend.  I’ll  get  you 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Don’t  forget  it.’ 

The  calm  matter-of-factness  of  Fairleigh’s  tone  made 
his  words  even  more  sinister.  Throughout  the  entire  con¬ 
versation  Jim  had  sat  dazed,  for  it  had  been  more  of  a 
shock  to  him  than  he  had  imagined.  Suddenly  he  realised 
that  up  till  now  he  had  never  really  believed  in  Fairleigh’s 
villainy,  in  spite  of  Jack’s  conviction.  But  here  was  irre¬ 
futable  proof,  and  he  felt  a  bit  stunned  by  it.  Jack,  guess¬ 
ing  something  of  what  was  in  his  mind,  glanced  at  him 
with  a  look  that  was  half  sympathetic,  half  amused,  but 
neither  of  them  spoke. 

It  was  rather  less  than  half  an  hour  later  when  they 
heard  Fairleigh’s  voice  again. 

‘Holtz?’ 

‘Here,  sir.’ 

‘You  fixed  up?* 

‘All  set.’ 

‘Right.  You  can  fetch  him  up.  We’re  ready.’ 

Jim’s  heart  began  to  pound  uncomfortably.  Would 
Jonah  pull  off  his  part  all  right?  God  send  he  didn’t 
lose  his  head!  Then  they  heard  his  great  booming 
voice. 

‘Dat  you,  Mas’r  Bill?’ 

‘I’m  here,  Jonah.  What’s  the  trouble?’ 

Jim  caught  his  breath.  It  moved  him  more  than  he 
could  have  imagined  to  hear  Bill’s  soft  drawl  again. 

‘I  can’t  find  de  key  of  dat  Jap’nese  cupboard,  Mas’r 
Bill,’  Jonah  was  saying.  ‘I  wouldn’t  force  de  lock  ’thout 
yo’  say  so,  ’caze  Mas’r  Jim  be  sure  to  ax  why.’ 
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There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Bill’s  voice: 

^I’m  afraid  you’ll  have  to,  Jonah-  The  key  was  on  the 
yacht.  You’ll  be  out  of  the  house  before  Jim  finds  out. 
You  didn’t  tell  him  anything  about  your  last  talk  with 
me,  did  you?  ’ 

The  weariness  in  Bill’s  voice  made  Jim  feel  suddenly 
murderous.  He  wanted  to  swear,  but  Jonah  was  talking 
again. 

^’Course  not,  Mas’r  Bill!  You  think  I’d  talk  to  him 
when  he’s  a-makin  ’  up  to  yo’  enemies?  Rattlesnake,  dat’s 
what  he  is  —  rattlesnake  1  ’ 

The  venom  in  Jonah’s  tone  was  superb,  and  the  listen¬ 
ers  heard  Bill  gasp  hysterically. 

^Wh  —  what’s  that,  Jonah?’ 

His  tone  was  strangled. 

^  I  done  said  he  was  a  sure  ’nough  rattlesnake,  arter  all 
you  done  fer  ’im.’ 

They  could  almost  hear  Bill  pull  himself  together,  and 
his  voice  as  he  answered  was  level  again. 

‘He  is,  I  guess.  Well,  it’s  great  to  know  it,  anyway. 
We  won’t  get  fooled  again,  maybe.’ 

‘You  bet  we  won’t.  Say,  Mas’r  Bill,  you’s  all  right, 
ain’t  you?  ’ 

‘  Sure  thing,  Jonah.  Why?  ’ 

‘Jest  wanted  to  be  suttin  sure  dat  you  warn’t  kiddin’ 
jest  to  comfort  a  worryin’  ole  nigger.  You  said  you  was 
well  and  happy,  and  dat  was  all  as  true  as  greaser,  warn’t 
it?’ 

‘True  as  greaser,  Jonah.  Don’t  you  worry.’ 

‘Dat’s  fine!  I’ll  get  dem  papers  to-night,  and  jine  you 
to-morrow.  It’s  gwine  to  be  mighty  good  to  see  you 
again,  Mas’r  Bill.  I  done  missed  you.’ 

Bill’s  voice  shook  a  little. 
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^  I’ve  missed  you  some  too,  you  no-account  old  nigger. 
Jonah,  you’re  the  goods.’ 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Jim  found  himself  murmuring, 
‘Oh,  well  played!  Well  played!’ 

Jack  caught  the  whisper,  and  nodded,  his  eyes  bright 
with  excitement. 

‘Listen,  Jonah ’  —  it  was  Bill  speaking.  ‘You’ve  got  to 
be  darned  careful,  for  if  the  police  find  those  papers  before 
you  do,  I  shall  be  a  dead  man,  and  that’s  God’s  solemn 
truth.’ 

‘You  bet  I’ll  be  careful,  Mas’r  Bill,’  said  Jonah. 

‘Well,  watch  your  step,  that’s  all.  So  long,  Jonah.  I 
must  quit  now.’ 

There  was  another  silence.  The  listeners  waited  and 
were  rewarded  by  the  sound  of  Fairleigh’s  voice. 

‘Holtz?’ 

‘Sir?’ 

‘I  don’t  altogether  trust  that  nigger.  You’ve  got  to 
make  sure  of  him  this  time.  What  have  you  arranged?’ 

‘He’ll  break  the  lock  and  get  hold  of  the  papers  as 
soon  as  he  can.  Joe  will  take  up  his  quarters  at  the 
pub  to-night,  so  as  to  be  handy  and  wiU  wait  for  him 
there.’ 

‘Very  well.  If  he  slips  through  your  fingers  you’d 
better  pray  for  your  soul,  Holtz.  Good  night.’ 

‘  Good  night,  sir.’ 

‘That’ll  be  the  end  o’  yon  message,  I’m  thinkin’,’  said 
McDougal.  ‘And  noo  if  ye’U  excuse  me,  gentlemen.  I’ll 
be  gettin’  through  tae  America.  I’m  late  as  it  is;  ’twas 
3  A.M.  I  arranged  tae  be  listenin’.’ 

‘We  won’t  keep  you,  Sandy,’  said  Jack,  smiling. 
‘Many  thanks  for  your  help.  I  may  want  it  again 
later.’ 
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'Ony  time  I’ll  be  charmed  tae  oblige  ye.  But  dinna 
mak’  it  at  three  if  ye  can  avoid  it.’ 

They  shook  hands,  and  hardly  before  Jack  and  Jim  had 
reached  the  door  McDougal  was  stooping  over  his  set 
once  more,  oblivious  to  all  else. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Jim  Gets  His  Marching  Orders 

For  some  time  Jack  drove  in  silence,  and  they  had 
reached  Clarence  Gate  before  he  spoke. 

‘What’s  worrying  me,’  he  said,  ‘is  how  we’re  to  save 
both  Bill  and  Jonah.’ 

‘How  do  you  mean?’  asked  Jim,  startled. 

‘Well,  whatever  the  missing  papers  really  contain,  it 
must  be  evidence  of  something,  which,  if  found  by  us, 
would  put  Fairleigh  in  danger  of  instant  arrest,  or  he 
wouldn’t  be  so  desperately  keen  to  get  hold  of  them.  If 
he  thinks  we’ve  got  ’em,  do  you  suppose  he’ll  wait  to  be 
caught?  Not  he,  nor  will  he  leave  Bill  behind  if  he  has  to 
bolt  for  it.’ 

‘I  realise  Bill’s  danger  all  right,’  said  Jim  shortly. 

‘Well,  Jonah’s  fate  is  bound  up  with  Bill’s  now.  Do 
you  propose  that  he  should  join  this  blackguard  Holtz 
and  be  taken  down  to  Coombe?  ’ 

‘Of  course  not.’ 

‘Well,  what  do  you  suggest?  If  Jonah  doesn’t  go,  Fair¬ 
leigh  will  assume  that  he  has  given  way  and  shown  us  the 
papers.  And  that’ll  settle  Bill’s  hash.  If  Jonah  goes  with¬ 
out  the  papers,  or  with  bogus  ones,  Fairleigh  will  realise 
that  Bill  has  deceived  him  and  you  bet  he’d  soon  find  out 
from  Jonah  what  we  were  up  to.  The  next  thing  we’d  hear 
would  be  news  of  the  discovery  of  Jonah’s  corpse,  some¬ 
where  in  the  North  of  England,  probably,  and  Bill’s  life 
would  only  be  safe  while  Fairleigh  still  had  a  chance  of 
getting  the  papers  before  we  did.’ 
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Jim  felt  a  little  sick,  but  made  a  last  effort  to  combat 
Jack’s  forebodings. 

‘  Suppose  we  could  find  the  papers  and  Jonah  took  the 
genuine  article,’  he  suggested. 

‘In  that  case,  we  should  find  both  their  bodies  on  some 
Yorkshire  moor.  Bill  himself  obviously  realises  that 
only  too  well,  or  he  wouldn’t  take  such  care  to  hide  the 
whereabouts  of  the  damned  things.  You  bet  he’d  have 
parted  with  them  for  his  freedom  long  ago,  if  he’d  thought 
for  one  minute  that  they’d  buy  it.  No,  I  can  see  only 
one  way  out.  You’ll  have  to  start  for  Devon  to-day,  and 
take  Jonah  with  you.’ 

^What?  My  reverend  Uncle  Thomas  will  have  a  fit  if 
I  turn  up  at  Crawley  with  a  buck  nigger !  ’ 

‘Can’t  help  that.  Two  lives  are  at  stake.  You  must 
invent  an  excuse.  It  ought  to  be  simple.  Say  you  feel 
responsible  to  Bill,  or  something.’ 

‘You  don’t  know  Uncle  Thomas,’  said  Jim, -and  laughed 
rather  ruefully.  ‘I  shall  probably  be  flung  out  of  the 
ancestral  home,  but  never  mind.  Tell  me  the  big  idea.’ 

‘  It’s  simple.  Jonah  has  to  break  open  the  cabinet  and 
get  the  papers  as  soon  as  possible ;  Mr.  Holtz  has  told  him 
to.  But  Fate  is  against  him.  When  he  got  back  to-night  — 
or,  rather,  this  morning  —  he  found  that  you  had  locked 
the  library  door.  So  he  goes  to  bed,  hoping  to  get  ’em 
later  on.  But  in  the  morning  you  command  him  to  go 
and  pack,  that  he  may  accompany  you  to  Devon.  Jonah 
is  undone.  He  can’t  possibly  find  the  papers;  he  won’t 
have  time  or  opportunity,  for  you  will  spend  most  of  your 
morning  in  the  library.  He  can’t  refuse  to  go  with  you, 
for  that  would  arouse  your  suspicion.  Holtz  suspects 
your  agile  brain,  my  boy.  He’ll  believe  that  all  right.’ 

‘  Go  on,  you  ass,’  said  Jim,  with  an  unwilling  grin. 
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‘Naturally  Jonah  doesn’t  want  to  fail  Bill,  so  what 
does  he  do?  The  bright  fellow  sends  a  note  to  meet  Holtz 
at  the  rendezvous,  explaining  all  that  has  occurred.  It 
is  the  only,  only  way,  and  if  Holtz  can  think  of  anything 
else  Jonah  could  have  done  under  the  circumstances, 
Holtz  is  a  cleverer  man  than  I  am  —  which  is  absurd,  as 
Euclid  says.  I’ll  take  up  my  quarters  at  Green  Street, 
and  I’ve  sort  of  a  kind  of  an  idea  that  we  might  catch  the 
next  burglar.  How  about  it?  ’ 

‘Pretty  hot,’  said  Jim. 

‘I  think  it’s  feasible.  Jonah  must  write  the  note,  of 
course,  but  you  can  tell  him  what  to  say.  I’ll  assist  in 
allaying  their  suspicion  of  him  by  publishing  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  we  have  found  a  clue  that  leads  us  to 
suppose  Bill  crossed  the  Channel.  A  few  veiled  hints  as 
to  mysterious  reasons  for  his  abrupt  departure  might  not 
be  amiss.  I’ll  rope  in  Binks  for  that.  He’s  got  the  sort  of 
lurid  imagination  we  need.  Wonder  where  he  is,  by  the 
way?  I  haven’t  seen  him  since  the  day  you  came  home.’ 

‘Hold  on  a  minute,  Jack.  Who’s  going  to  take  the  note 
to  our  friend  Holtz?  ’ 

‘H’m.  That  requires  thought.  Have  you  got  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  “Boots”?’ 

‘  I  believe  there  is  a  half-witted  youth  who  inhabits\he 
basement.’ 

‘  I  think  the  promise  of  a  quid  would  raise  his  mental 
standard  quite  a  lot.  Anyway,  I  leave  the  arrangements 
to  you.  Warn  the  housekeeper  that  I  may  be  sleeping  at 
Green  Street  to-night.’ 

‘How  about  Elsie?’ 

‘I  haven’t  forgotten  her,  but  I  don’t  want  her  ques¬ 
tioned  for  a  day  or  two,’  said  Jack,  as  he  swung  round  the 
Marble  Arch  and  into  Park  Lane. 
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‘I  won’t  drive  up  to  the  house,’  he  went  on,  as  he 
pulled  up  to  the  kerb.  ‘Someone  may  be  watching  it. 
By  the  way,  did  you  hear  from  Molly  this  morning  —  I 
mean,  yesterday  morning?  ’ 

‘No.  Why?’ 

‘She’s  gone  down  to  Hampshire  to-day;  covering  her 
tracks,  a  little.  She’s  got  her  job  at  Coombe.’ 

‘Good  Lord!  D’you  mean  to  say  there  really  was  a 
vacancy  there?  ’ 

Jack  nodded. 

‘One  of  the  housemaids  left  two  days  ago.  To  be 
honest,  I  didn’t  think  there  was  the  slightest  chance  of 

it,  or  I  wouldn’t  have -  Oh,  Lord,  I  don’t  know. 

Molly  may  be  awfully  useful  down  there.  I  hope  to 
Heaven  she’ll  be  careful.  I  did  my  best  to  make  her 
understand  what  a  risky  business  it  is,  but  Molly’s  a 
reckless  little  person,  and  —  she’s  fond  of  Bill.’ 

‘I  know,’  said  Jim.  ‘Oh,  God,  Jack,  what  a  perfectly 
ghastly  business  it  all  is!  How  the  hell  will  it  end, 
and - ’ 

He  broke  off  short,  and  climbed  out  of  the  car. 

‘Good-bye,’  he  said.  ‘I  suppose  I  shan’t  see  you  again 
before  I  go.’ 

Jack  shook  his  head.  ‘Good-bye  and  good  luck,  Jim. 
Let  me  know  how  your  interview  with  Fairleigh  goes  off. 
You’ll  write  to  him  as  soon  as  you  get  down,  won’t  you? 
Remember  that  your  business  is  to  allay  suspicion.  Let 
him  think  you’re  just  a  cheerful  ass.’ 

Jim  grinned  lopsidedly. 

‘That  ought  to  be  easy.  I  am,  I  suppose.’ 

Jack’s  tired  face  softened  to  an  affectionate  smile. 

‘Not  so  ruddy  cheerful,  and  a  long  way  from  being  an 
ass.  In  fact,  I  think  you’ll  —  er  —  do,  Jim.’ 
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‘Good  night,  old  horse,’  said  Jim  gruffly,  and  set  off 
down  Green  Street,  with  some  haste. 

For  a  minute  Jack  watched  his  departing  back,  and 
then  he  let  in  the  clutch  and  slid  down  Park  Lane. 

His  depression  of  the  preceding  day  had  left  him. 
Things  were  beginning  to  move,  and  he  could  see  his  way 
more  clearly.  Of  all  he  had  overheard  at  McDougal’s 
the  most  interesting  item  to  him  had  been  that  brief 
conversation  in  Morse.  He  was  pretty  sure  that  he  had 
construed  it  correctly,  and  the  situation  held  possibilities, 
though  a  lot  of  work  lay  ahead  of  him. 

He  drove  back  to  the  flat  he  shared  with  Jill,  found  to 
his  joy  there  was  still  a  fire  alight,  had  a  bath,  and 
changed.  Then  he  cooked  himself  some  breakfast,  and 
having  eaten  it  he  woke  Jill,  to  recount  the  latest  episode, 
and  to  tell  her  he  would  be  sleeping  at  82,  Green  Street 
that  night. 

‘I’m  a  lot  more  hopeful,’  he  said,  when  he  had  finished 
his  recital.  ‘It’s  still  rather  like  looking  at  something 
through  a  fog,  but  I  feel  now  as  if  I  knew  what  was  on  the 
other  side,  and  as  soon  as  it  lifts  I  shall  be  able  to  forge 
ahead.  But  before  we’re  through  with  it,  I  rather  think 
I  shall  want  your  help,  old  lady.  It’ll  be  the  biggest 
thing  I’ve  ever  done  if  I  catch  him.’ 

‘I’ll  be  ready  whenever  you  want  me.  Jack,  but  I  think 
you’re  rather  heartless.  Have  you  realised  what  this  is 
going  to  mean  to  Judy  if  you  succeed?  ’ 

Jack  frowned. 

‘I  have,’  he  said  shortly.  ‘I’ve  also  realised  what  it’ll 
mean  to  Bill  if  I  fail.  And  Judy  won’t  be  alone;  she’s  got 
Jim,  you  know.  Look  here,  Jill,  tell  me  this.  If  Judy  were 
told  everything  which  side  would  she  take?  If  her  help 
were  needed  would  she  give  it?  ’ 
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^Against  her  father,  d’you  mean?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Jill  thought  a  moment. 

‘Just  to  enable  you  to  arrest  him,  from  an  abstract 
sense  of  justice?  No,’  she  said  at  last.  ‘But  if  it  were  a 
question  of  saving  Bill’s  life,  I  think  she  would.’ 

‘  Thanks,’  said  Jack.  ‘  It  may  not  be  necessary,  but  I’m 
glad  to  know.’ 

‘What  are  you  thinking  of?’  asked  Jill,  watching  him. 

‘Oh,  a  possible  plan  which  we  might  adopt  in  the  event 
of  certain  contingencies.  It’s  all  very  vague.  And,  any¬ 
way,  I  must  be  off,  old  thing.  Take  care  of  yourself,  and 
keep  the  old  bus  tuned  up.  I  shall  see  you  some  time.’ 

‘Jack,’  said  Jill,  as  he  was  leaving  the  room. 

‘Hullo?’ 

‘I  don’t  know  what  you’re  planning,  but  it’s  no  good 
trying  to  take  any  definite  step  until  you’ve  got  those 
papers.’ 

‘Damn  the  papers!’  said  Jack,  and  shut  the  door  be¬ 
hind  him. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
The  Old  Castle 
‘Yore  mail,  MasT  Jim.’ 

Jim  Crawley  emerged  from  the  depths  of  the  largest 
chair  in  the  Manor  library,  and  sleepily  held  out  his  hand. 

‘Thanks,  Jonah.  Only  one?’ 

‘Dat’s  all,'suh.’ 

With  his  inevitable  grin,  Jonah  handed  Jim  a  letter,  and 
then  stood  shifting  from  one  enormous  foot  to  the  other. 

‘Want  anything?’  asked  Jim,  glancing  up  at  him. 

‘Ah  wuz  jus’  gwine  to  ax  yo ’  —  wuz  yo’  wantin’  me  dis 
mawnin’,  Mas’r  Jim?’ 

‘Don’t  think  so,  Jonah.  Why?’ 

‘Well,  dem  chillun’s  been  a-beggin’  me  to  make  ’em 
a  sled,  Mas’r  Jim,  an’  ef  yo’  doan  keer,  I’d - ’ 

‘Heavens,  no!  Cut  along  and  make  it,  Jonah.  I’m 
going  out  to  lunch,  anyway.’ 

Jonah  withdrew,  beaming,  and  Jim  chuckled.  Things 
had  turned  out  so  much  better  than  he  had  expected. 
True,  his  family  had  registered  surprise  and  horror  at 
the  first  sight  of  Jonah,  but  the  shock  had  passed  amaz¬ 
ingly  quickly.  Half  the  Crawley  clan  had  adopted  the 
idea  as  the  latest  family  joke  —  ‘Jim’s  Valet!’  —  and  the 
rest  had  been  won  over  by  Tom  Crawley’s  children,  who 
adored  the  big  negro  and  insisted  on  his  participating  in 
all  their  games.  In  three  days  Jonah  had  become  a  social 
success:  a  vast  jest  in  the  dining-room,  a  heaven-sent 
acquisition  in  the  nursery,  and,  to  judge  by  the  peals  of 
laughter  to  be  heard  below-stairs,  the  star  turn  of  the 
servants’  hall. 
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Jim  sighed  contentedly  and  opened  the  letter  in  his 
hand.  It  was  t3^ewritten,  and  the  first  words  roused  him 
effectively : 

My  dear  Jim: 

I  have  some  rather  important  information  for  your 
private  ear,  so  don’t  leave  this  letter  lying  about  if  you 
can  help  it.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  arranged  a  meeting- 
place  for  you  and  Molly.  She  is  free  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noons,  and  will  make  a  point  of  having  tea  at  Daniel’s 
shop  in  Ilfracombe,  between  four  and  five.  For  the  love  of 
Heaven,  exercise  a  little  caution  when  you  go  there. 

Secondly,  I’ve  placed  ‘Pietro’s.’  It’s  a  dirty  little 
eating-house  in  Rathbone  Place,  owned  and  run  by  one 
Pietro  Martello,  a  fat,  oily,  and  terribly  affable  Italian. 
Geographically,  his  filthy  little  pub  is  all  I  could  wish, 
with  regard  to  my  theory.  It  backs  onto  the  yard  of  92, 
Grass  Street,  and  I’m  almost  prepared  to  swear  that 
there’s  an  underground  passage  connecting  the  two.  I’m 
going  to  have  another  look  at  92  to-night. 

Thirdly,  I  went  to  see  John  Bloggs,  Importer,  on 
Tuesday.  He  is  a  stocky  little  man  of  the  ‘Quaite-quaite  ’ 
type,  and  on  hearing  that  I  came  from  the  Yard  became 
singularly  nervous.  Eventually  I  got  his  yarn  out  of  him. 

Four  years  ago  he  got  into  a  bad  financial  mess;  short 
of  capital,  orders  not  coming  in,  mortgage  foreclosing, 
and  so  on.  At  the  worst  moment,  when  he’d  practically 
given  up  hope,  a  Mr.  Harding  called  upon  him.  Mr. 
Harding  made  himself  out  to  be  a  philanthropic  gent, 
with  a  passion  for  saving  small  firms  from  bankruptcy. 

A  rare  type,  I  imagine.  He  offered  to  lend  friend  Bloggs 
five  thousand  pounds,  free  of  interest,  to  be  paid  back 
within  twenty  years,  and,  in  addition,  made  him  a  present 
of  the  house  in  Grass  Street.  Generous,  wasn’t  it?  Of 
course,  there  were  certain  conditions  —  four  of  ’em,  in 
fact. 

1.  That  Harding  should  have  the  second  floor  to  live  in 
and  that  Bloggs  should  never  trespass  on  it. 

2.  That  neither  Bloggs  nor  any  employee  of  his  should 
sleep  on  the  premises,  and  that  our  friend  Slicker  Smith 
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should  be  employed  as  caretaker  and  general  odd-job  man. 

3.  That  Bloggs  was  never  to  betray  the  fact  that  he 
had  a  tenant.  And 

4.  That  he  was  not  to  sell  or  let  the  premises  without 
permission. 

A  fairly  clear  case,  I  think.  Bloggs  has  never  seen 
Mr.  Harding  since  that  day,  but  to  judge  by  his  panic, 
his  friend  in  need  made  a  remarkably  vivid  impression 
on  him.  I  have  allayed  his  fears  as  much  as  possible, 
but  you’d  better  burn  this  letter  as  soon  as  you’ve  read 
it,  to  make  quite  certain  this  information  won’t  leak  out. 

I  am  convinced  that  Bloggs  is  a  perfectly  innocent 
abetter,  and  I  can’t  run  any  risk  of  his  being  suspected. 
To-morrow  I  must  hunt  up  the  affair  of  his  mortgage,  and 
I’ll  eat  my  hat  if  we  don’t  find  Mr.  Holtz-Harding  at  the 
bottom  of  that  business  too. 

Sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to  attack  the  Grass 
Street  house.  Thanks  to  the  information  about  Pietro’s, 
it  won’t  be  too  difficult  a  job.  I  enclose  a  rough  sketch 
of  the  district,  for  your  edification. 

Jonah  was  obviously  taken  into  Martello’s  and  from 
there  led  underground  to  92,  Grass  Street.  The  mews 
will  come  in  handy  when  we’re  ready  to  have  a  dart  at 
the  place. 

If  you  write  to  me  —  and  I  hope  you  will  —  send  the 
letter  enclosed  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hatcher, 
15,  Myrtle  Road,  Putney.  You  can  laugh  till  you  split, 
but  I  prefer  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Good  luck.  Yours 

J.  F.  S. 

Jim  read  the  letter  through  twice,  and  then  put  it,  with 
the  map,  into  the  fire.  When  the  last  page  had  crumbled 
to  ash,  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  stood  frowning  at  the  coals. 

As  he  had  told  Jonah,  he  was  going  out  to  luncheon, 
and  the  prospect  was  causing  him  a  certain  amount  of 
uneasiness.  On  arriving  at  Coombe,  he  had  written  to 
Lord  Fairleigh,  and  the  next  day  had  received  an  answer, 
inviting  him  to  lunch.  Jim  was  a  trifle  apprehensive. 
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He  knew  that  the  situation  would  probably  call  for  some 
quick  thinking  and  mental  agility  was  not  his  long  suit. 
Finally  he  shook  himself,  reluctantly  left  the  warm  and 
comfortable  library,  and  set  off  across  the  moors  for 
Coombe. 

As  he  tramped  through  the  snow  he  wondered  if  Molly 
had  arrived  yet  and  what  was  happening  at  Green  Street. 
It  was  damnable  to  think  that  he  was  going  to  be  so  near 
Bill  with  no  possible  chance  of  seeing  him.  Luckily  he 
had  been  spared  any  discussion  of  the  affair  at  the  Manor. 
The  Crawley  family  was  a  self-centred  one.  They  had 
taken  no  interest  in  the  disappearance  of  Bill,  and  until 
the  advent  of  Jonah  had  been  unaware  of  Jim’s  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  missing  millionaire.  They  regarded  all 
Americans  as  being  a  little  mad  and  were  neither  surprised 
nor  interested  in  anything  they  might  do. 
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At  the  top  of  Castle  Hill,  Jim  halted  to  admire  the  view. 
It  was  worth  looking  at.  The  ground  sloped  down  for 
half  a  mile,  till  a  belt  of  trees  broke  its  smooth  and  daz¬ 
zling  whiteness,  and  between  the  dark  fir-tops  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Coombe’s  red- tiled  roof.  Beyond  the  trees 
the  moor  continued,  an  unbroken  white  expanse,  to  the 
cliff,  which  dropped  sheer  to  the  sea.  Not  fifty  yards  from 
the  edge  stood  the  ruins  of  the  original  castle,  gaunt  and 
austere  against  the  steel-blue  sea. 

For  a  minute  Jim  stood  still,  his  eyes  on  those  old  grey 
towers,  his  imagination  running  riot.  Sieges  and  feast- 
ings,  battle  and  victory,  Walter  Doone,  and  all  the  Fair- 
leighs  of  old  seemed  to  people  the  castle.  Then  he  shook 
himself  and  plunged  down  the  hill  towards  the  house. 

He  had  a  sneaking  hope  that  Molly  might  open  the 
door  to  him,  but  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  A 
footman  received  him,  relieved  him  of  his  hat  and  coat, 
and  ushered  him  into  the  library,  where  an  enormous 
log  fire  burned  in  an  open  grate.  A  minute  later  Fairleigh 
came  in. 

^  Delighted  to  see  you,  Crawley,’  he  said.  ‘  This  weather 
must  make  you  feel  you  are  back  in  Switzerland.’ 

‘  It  does,  sir.  I  was  only  wishing  as  I  came  down  the 
hill  that  I  had  skis  on.’ 

‘Judy  writes  that  you  are  an  expert.  You  left  her 
well,  I  hope.’ 

‘I’ve  never  seen  her  fitter.  But  every  one’s  fit  out 
there.’ 

‘Yes,’  said  Fairleigh  absently.  ‘It’s  a  good  place  when 
you’re  young  and  strong,  I  think - ’ 

He  broke  off  as  a  footman  entered  to  announce 
luncheon,  and  they  went  into  the  dining-room. 

Jim  looked  round  the  room  with  interest.  It  was  a  huge 
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banqueting-hall,  with  eight  long  windows  down  one  side, 
overlooking  the  sea.  Above  them  was  a  minstrels’  gallery, 
and  the  walls  were  hung  with  portraits  of  bygone  Fair- 
leighs.  Their  grave  faces  fascinated  Jim,  and  he  suddenly 
realised  that  his  host  was  watching  him  curiously. 

‘Have  you  not  been  here  before?’  Fairleigh  asked. 

‘Once,’  said  Jim.  ‘When  I  was  a  child.  This  room 
made  a  great  impression  on  me.  The  odd  thing  is  that 
time  has  not  diminished  it.’ 

‘It  is  a  fine  room,’  said  Fairleigh,  ‘but  too  big  to  be 
comfortable,  I  think.’ 

‘It  certainly  makes  one  feel  a  trifle  insignificant,’ 
agreed  Jim. 

Fairleigh  smiled. 

‘That  in  itself  is  not  conducive  to  comfort,’  he  said. 
‘  In  these  days  it  is  an  essential  to  success  that  one  should 
consider  oneself  all-powerful  and  all-important  —  a  state 
of  mind  hard  to  achieve  if  one  allows  oneself  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  age  and  endurance  of  stone  walls  like  these. 
They  take  the  conceit  out  of  one,  and  conceit  is  an 
essential  quality,  don’t  you  think?’ 

Jim  laughed,  but  his  brain  could  not  concentrate  on  the 
argument.  Fairleigh’s  charm  disorganized  him,  and  made 
it  well-nigh  impossible  to  believe  that  he  was,  as  Jack 
had  said,  a  desperate  man,  fighting  for  his  life.  It  all 
seemed  a  nightmare  in  the  face  of  Fairleigh’s  courteous 
friendliness  and  the  still  beauty  of  Coombe.  Jim  let  it 
slide,  and  allowed  himself  to  appreciate  his  host’s  excel¬ 
lent  luncheon,  and  equally  excellent  conversation,  with 
an  open  mind. 

He  was  recalled  to  the  present  rather  suddenly  when, 
over  coffees  and  liqueurs,  Fairleigh  asked  him,  d  propos 
des  bottes,  if  he  had  heard  any  news  of  Bill. 
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^Not  a  word/  said  Jim.  ‘My  chief  object  in  coming  to 
see  you  was  to  find  out  whether  you  could  throw  any 
light  on  the  business.  You’ve  seen  the  latest  police 
theory,  I  suppose?  I  can’t  imagine  what  they  base  it  on, 
for  I’ll  swear  there’s  nothing  crooked  about  Bill.  Did  he 
seem  worried  about  anything  when  he  was  here,  sir?  ’ 

‘  I  saw  no  signs  of  it,’  said  Fairleigh.  ‘  Of  course,  I  don’t 
know  him  very  well,  but  he  certainly  didn’t  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  man  who  had  something  on  his  mind.  Did  he 
leave  you  no  letter  of  any  kind  ?  ’ 

Jim’s  brain  revolved  rapidly.  Now  they  were  getting 
down  to  it,  he  thought.  He  must  go  carefully.  Damn  this 
subtlety ! 

‘None,’  he  said,  summoning  his  courage.  ‘He  had  left 
his  will  with  the  bank  manager,  and  a  document  appoint¬ 
ing  me  his  executor  in  the  event  of  his  death,  but  I’m  sure 
that  was  purely  a  matter  of  form  and  was  written  before 
I  left  England.  I  can’t  believe  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  necessary  for  me  to  use  the  powers  he  gave  me.’ 

‘'JYell,  I  suppose  we  shall  know  when  it  pleases  him  to 
turn  up  again.  Is  it  true  that  he  chartered  a  private  yacht?  ’ 
The  pace  was  too  hot  for  Jim,  and,  although  he  did 
not  know  it,  he  took  a  fall. 

‘A  private  yacht?’  he  echoed.  ‘It’s  the  first  I’ve  heard 
of  it.’ 

‘Then  obviously  it’s  untrue,’  said  Fairleigh.  ‘For  ac¬ 
cording  to  rumour,  as  I  heard  it,  his  negro  servant  was 
waiting  for  him  on  board.  If  there  had  been  anything  in 
it  you  would  certainly  have  heard  about  it.  It’s  just  the 
sort  of  story  that  would  be  circulated  about  a  rich  Ameri¬ 
can.  What  has  become  of  his  vast  retainer,  by  the  way?  ’ 
‘I’ve  got  him  down  here  with  me.  He’s  like  a  lost 
sheep  without  Bill,  and  I  hadn’t  the  heart  to  leave  him 
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in  London.  I  felt  the  least  I  could  do  for  Bill  would  be  to 
look  after  Jonah.’ 

‘I  imagine  from  that  sentiment  that  you  don’t  share 
the  police  view,  that  Boyd’s  departure  was  a  question  of 
expedience.’ 

‘No,  I  don’t.’ 

‘What  does  our  mutual  friend  Strickland  think  about 
it?’ 

‘Oh,  Jack’s  got  some  bee  in  his  bonnet  about  Bill  hav¬ 
ing  annoyed  someone  in  America.  This  other  bloke 
has  now  followed  him  to  Europe,  and  Bill  is  flying  from 
vengeance.  It’s  a  fatuous  idea.  I  don’t  believe  Bill’s 
got  an  enemy  in  the  world.’  Jim  was  beginning  to  warm 
up  to  his  argument.  ‘All  these  Scotland  Yard  fellows 
are  mad  about  “sensational  developments.”  Why  on 
earth  shouldn’t  Bill  be  allowed  to  push  off  by  himself,  if 
he  wants  to,  without  the  entire  police  force  shrieking 
after  him?  I,  personally,  shall  content  myself  with  look¬ 
ing  after  his  affairs  until  he  turns  up  again.’ 

‘And  what  does  Strickland  say  to  that  eminently  sen¬ 
sible  view?  ’ 

‘He  says  that  what  little  evidence  they  have  doesn’t 
support  the  theory.  I  haven’t  discovered  yet  what  their 
evidence  is.’ 

‘These  policemen  revel  in  mysteries,’  laughed  Fairleigh, 
rising  from  the  table. 

As  they  were  leaving  the  room  Jim  suddenly  halted. 

‘Isn’t  there  a  picture  missing,  sir?’  he  asked,  pointing 
to  the  space  between  the  door  and  the  first  window.  ‘I 
seem  to  remember  one  hanging  there.’ 

‘Quite  correct,’  said  his  host,  with  a  smile.  ‘You  have 
a  good  memory.  It  was  a  portrait  of  my  late  uncle,  by 
Millais,  and  it  has  gone  to  be  cleaned.’ 
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‘I  wonder  if  I  might  walk  down  to  the  old  castle,  sir,’ 
Jim  asked,  as  they  crossed  the  hall.  ‘I’ve  not  been  there 
since  I  was  about  seven,  and  should  so  like  to  see  the 
place  again.’ 

‘By  all  means,’  said  Fairleigh  cordially.  ‘I’ll  come 
down  with  you  and  show  you  over.  Or  would  you  prefer 
to  explore  it  by  yourself?  ’ 

For  a  fraction  of  a  second  Jim  hesitated.  He  would 
rather  have  gone  alone,  but  he  couldn’t  very  well  say  so, 
and  he  hastened  to  express  his  appreciation  of  Fairleigh’s 
offer. 

Judy’s  boast  that  her  father  knew  a  lot  about  old 
castles  was  fully  justified.  Fairleigh  was  a  fascinating 
guide,  and  certainly  the  original  Coombe  was  worthy  of 
enthusiasm. 

On  the  landward  side  it  was  guarded  by  a  moat,  now 
dry.  The  great  keep  still  stood  in  good  preservation, 
though  a  dike  of  stones  spanned  the  moat  where  once  had 
been  the  drawbridge.  Passing  under  the  great  gateway 
Jim  glanced  up,  and  observed  the  points  of  the  heavy 
iron  portcullis. 

‘I  suppose  it  doesn’t  work  now,’  he  said. 

‘As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does,’  said  Fairleigh.  ‘It  was  a 
childish  fancy  of  mine  to  have  it  put  in  working  order. 
The  place  had  always  fascinated  me,  and  some  day  I 
would  like  to  have  it  all  as  it  was  originally.  On  each  side 
of  us  are  the  guard-rooms,’  he  went  on.  ‘They  are  the 
only  rooms  still  intact,  except  the  dungeons.  No  doubt 
they  owe  their  preservation  to  the  fact  that  the  ceilings 
are  made  of  stone.’ 

Beyond  the  keep  they  came  into  the  great  courtyard. 
It  was  quite  an  acre  in  extent  and  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  massive  stone  walls,  forty  feet  high  and  four  feet 
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thick,  and  protected  on  the  fourth  side  by  the  unbroken 
face  of  the  cliff.  Jim  walked  to  the  edge  and  looked  over. 
The  rock  fell  as  sheer  as  the  side  of  a  house,  and  the  sea 
broke  lazily  against  it,  over  a  hundred  feet  below.  The 
walls  ran  to  the  very  edge  on  each  side  of  him,  and  the 
only  possible  entry  to  the  courtyard  was  through  the 
keep.  And  Fairleigh  had  put  the  portcullis  in  working 
order.  Was  it  just  a  childish  fancy,  Jim  wondered? 

In  the  centre  of  the  courtyard  was  a  well,  six  feet  across, 
with  a  protecting  wall  around  it. 

‘  You  could  stand  siege  here,  with  a  well  like  that,’  he  said. 

^In  the  old  days,  yes,’  said  Fairleigh.  ‘But  not  now. 
Come  and  listen.’ 

Jim  leant  over  the  edge  of  the  well,  and  in  the  dim 
depths  he  heard  the  suck  and  slap  of  moving  water. 

‘  The  sea?  ’  he  asked. 

Fairleigh  nodded. 

‘  The  sea  has  perforated  the  whole  of  this  coast  till  it’s 
nothing  but  a  honeycomb,’  he  said.  ‘As  you  know,  some 
of  the  caves  run  in  for  a  hundred  yards  and  more.  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  blow-hole?  ’ 

‘I’ve  seen  them  in  Cornwall,  but  never  here.’ 

‘Well,  this  is  one.  The  bottom  of  the  old  well  has 
blown  out.  In  really  rough  weather  the  water  will  shoot 
out  of  here  —  though  you’d  hardly  believe  it,  if  you  drop 
a  stone  down.’ 

‘It  seems  a  pity,’  said  Jim  reflectively.  ‘I  wish  it  were 
still  a  well.  I  mean,  it’s  lost  its  value,  somehow.’ 

Fairleigh  smiled,  but  made  no  comment. 

‘I  expect  you’d  like  to  climb  the  staircase  and  get  on 
to  the  wall,’  he  said.  ‘  I’m  past  the  days  when  unnecessary 
exercise  appeals  to  me,  so  I’ll  wait  for  you  here.’ 

Jim  mounted  the  stairs,  and  walked  the  whole  length 
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of  the  wall  from  cliff  edge  to  cliff  edge.  Nowhere  was 
the  wall  scalable  on  the  landward  side.  Thoughtfully  he 
descended  to  the  courtyard. 

‘It’s  even  finer  than  I  remembered,’  he  said.  ‘When 
was  it  destroyed?’ 

‘By  Cromwell,  like  most  of  its  kind.  The  present  house 
was  built  when  the  family  came  into  its  own  again,  at  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  I  suppose  you  want  to  see  the 
dungeons  before  we  go.  I’ve  noticed  young  people  always 
take  a  morbid  delight  in  them.’ 

‘I’m  no  exception  to  the  rule,’  laughed  Jim. 

Fairleigh,  with  an  amused  smile,  searched  in  his  pocket, 
and  produced  a  small  electric  torch.  With  the  aid  of  its 
light  they  descended  the  narrow  stairs. 

‘Mind  how  you  walk,’  warned  Fairleigh.  ‘The  steps 
are  broken  in  places.’ 

There  were  three  dungeons.  The  first  was  large,  but 
had  only  one  tiny  slit  in  the  wall  for  window.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  see  out  of  it,  and  practically  no  light  entered, 
but  Jim  could  hear  the  sound  of  lapping  waves,  and 
realised  that  the  wall  was  made  by  the  face  of  the  cliff. 

‘Not  much  chance  of  escape  from  here,’  said  Fairleigh, 
‘especially  if  you  were  chained  to  one  of  these  rings.’ 

Jim  looked  up,  and  saw  that  there  were  about  a  score 
of  heavy  iron  rings  all  round  the  walls. 

‘This  was  the  common  felon’s  cell,’  explained  Fair¬ 
leigh,  ‘principally  occupied  by  petty  criminals  of  the 
castle  itself:  servants  and  soldiers,  and  so  on.’ 

‘I  suppose  Walter  Doone  was  chained  up  here,’  said 
Jim. 

‘I  expect  so,’  said  Fairleigh.  ‘But  not  for  long.  They 
hanged  him,  you  know.’ 

The  second  dungeon  was  smaller  and  consisted  of  two 
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rooms  opening  into  one  another.  One  of  them  contained 
a  stone  pallet,  but  was  no  less  gloomy  than  the  first. 

‘  This  is  where  the  lord  of  the  castle  lodged  his  personal 
enemies,’  said  Fairleigh.  ‘Political  prisoners  would  have 
been  put  here,  too.’ 

‘I’m  inclined  to  be  thankful  I  didn’t  live  in  those  days,’ 
said  Jim. 

‘They  had  their  compensations,’  said  Fairleigh.  ‘And 
this’  —  he  went  on,  pointing  to  a  still  further  flight  of 
steps  at  the  end  of  the  passage  —  ‘is  the  last  of  the  dun¬ 
geons.  If  you  go  into  it,  take  the  light,  and  be  careful!’ 

‘Why?’  asked  Jim. 

‘It  was  the  cell  for  undesirables,’  said  Fairleigh  grimly. 
‘People  who  were  best  forgotten  were  put  there.  You’ll 
see  for  yourself,  but  be  careful.’ 

Cautiously  Jim  descended,  holding  the  light  in  front 
of  him.  He  noticed  with  a  certain  misgiving  that  this 
stair  possessed  a  stout  oak  door.  Suppose  Fairleigh  were 
to  shut  it?  For  a  second  he  hesitated,  and  then  dismissing 
the  idea  he  went  on,  the  light  carefully  directed  on  the 
spot  where  next  he  would  tread. 

Once  inside,  he  flashed  the  torch  round  the  walls  and 
floor,  and  then  he  saw  why  Fairleigh  had  warned  him. 
The  cell  was  circular,  and  some  ten  feet  in  diameter.  It 
contained  no  window,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  was  a 
round  hole,  four  feet  wide.  Jim  looked  in,  but  he  could 
see  no  light,  and  it  appeared  to  be  bottomless.  He  found 
a  piece  of  stone  on  the  floor  and  dropped  it  in.  It  clinked 
as  it  ricocheted  from  wall  to  wall,  and  then,  long  after,  he 
heard  a  dull  splash. 

An  oubliette!  Jim  shuddered.  Shut  up  there  in  the  dark 
one  false  step  over  that  three-foot  margin,  and  the 
prisoner  would  indeed  be  forgotten. 
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Jim  left  the  place  rather  hastily.  He  couldn’t  forget 
that  stout  oak  door  at  the  top  of  the  steps. 

‘I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I’m  developing  too 
much  imagination  in  my  middle-age,’  he  told  Fairleigh, 
as  he  rejoined  him.  ‘Let’s  get  into  the  fresh  air.’ 

Fairleigh  chuckled,  and  to  Jim’s  strained  nerves  the 
laugh  sounded  purely  diabolical.  It  was  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  that  he  greeted  the  sunshine  again. 

Once  in  the  open  his  illusions  left  him.  Fairleigh  was 
as  serene  and  charming  as  ever,  and  Jim  called  himself  a 
fool.  But  all  the  same,  there  was  food  for  thought  in  that 
stout  oak  door  and  the  portcullis  which  had  so  recently 
been  put  in  working  order.  ' 

Back  at  the  house  once  more,  he  thanked  Fairleigh  for 
his  kindness  and  prepared  to  take  his  departure.  There 
was  clearly  nothing  he  could  do  at  the  moment.  To  his 
surprise,  Fairleigh  detained  him. 

‘  If  you  could  spare  me  a  few  minutes  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  would  come  to  my  study,’  he  said.  ‘There  is  some¬ 
thing  I  wish  to  say  to  you.’ 

^  Of  course,  sir,’  said  Jim,  wondering  what  on  earth  was 
coming. 

They  entered  the  room,  and  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
shut  behind  them  Fairleigh  came  to  the  point. 

‘Jim,’  he  said,  and  Jim  looked  up  quickly  at  the  use  of 
his  Christian  name,  ‘do  you  care  for  my  daughter?’ 

To  his  fury,  Jim  felt  himself  growing  scarlet  in  the 
face.  This  was  the  last  thing  he  had  expected. 

‘Yes,  sir,  I  do,’  he  said  at  last.  ‘But  I  don’t  know  how 
you  guessed  it.’ 

‘  Have  you  said  anything  to  Judy?  ’ 

‘As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have,  sir.  I  suppose  I 
ought - ’ 
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‘And  she  said  “yes,”  of  course.  You  are  the  type  of 
athletic,  empty-headed  young  man  that  does  appeal  to 
the  modern  girl.  Why  have  you  kept  me  in  the  dark?  ’ 

‘  I  intended  to  wait  until  I  was  earning  a  steady  income 
before  I  asked  you  for  your  consent,  sir.’ 

‘I  see.  Well,  that’s  quite  a  laudable  reason.  It  didn’t 
occur  to  you,  I  suppose,  that  I  might  be  of  some  assistance 
in  the  matter  of  the  steady  income?  ’ 

Jim  stared  blankly. 

‘Sit  down,’  said  Fairleigh,  ‘and  let’s  talk  business.  As 
you  know,  I  have  no  son,  so  that  in  the  course  of  time 
Judy  will  own  this  estate,  and  a  few  more  not  inconsider¬ 
able  possessions.  Therefore  the  one  attribute  not  neces¬ 
sary  in  her  husband  is  wealth.  Good  family,  education, 
health  of  mind  and  body,  the  power  to  make  her  happy, 
these  things  I  think  you  have.  But  my  son-in-law  must 
have  one  other  quality,  and  that  is  the  capacity  for  hard 
work.  I  hope  you  won’t  be  offended  if  I  say  that  so  far 
you  have  shown  no  signs  of  possessing  it.  But  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  you  a  trial.  My  secretary  has  left  me.  I 
offer  you  his  place.  It  is  rather  necessary  that  Judy’s 
future  husband  should  have  some  knowledge  of  this 
estate.  If  you  accept  my  offer,  and  after  six  months  have 
proved  yourself  efficient  and  hard-working,  I  shall  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  your  marriage.’ 

Jim  sat  speechless.  What  the  devil  did  it  mean?  What 
was  Fairleigh  getting  at? 

‘Well?’  asked  his  host  sharply,  as  Jim  hesitated. 

‘It’s  most  awfully  good  of  you,  sir.  I  don’t  know  how 
to  thank  you,’  he  stammered. 

‘I  take  it  then  that  you  consent.’ 

‘I  should  be  a  fool  not  to.’ 

‘  That  is  so.  I  will  pay  you  the  salary  I  paid  your  prede- 
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cessor,  that  is  to  say,  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  but  it 
must  be  on  the  condition  that  you  start  at  once.’ 

Jim  hesitated. 

‘  I’ve  promised  to  spend  Christmas  with  the  family,’  he 
said,  ^and  just  at  present,  what  with  Jonah  and  Bill’s 

London  house  to  look  after - ’ 

will  allow  you  Christmas,’  interrupted  Fairleigh, 
^and  for  the  time  being  you  can  bring  the  negro  here. 
The  house  you  can  shut  up.  If  you  wish  to  accept  my 
offer,  you  must  come  here  on  the  twenty-seventh.  I  have 
been  without  a  secretary  for  a  fortnight  and  cannot  face 
the  prospect  any  longer.  It  is  for  you  to  decide,  but,  re¬ 
member,  I  shall  not  repeat  the  offer.  That’s  settled  then,’ 
he  went  on,  when  Jim  had  given  the  only  possible  answer. 
‘  Good-bye  till  then.’ 

‘Good-bye,  sir,  and  thanks  very  much,’  said  Jim, 
mechanically. 

He  was  still  in  a  half-dazed  condition  when  he  left  the 
house.  One  thing  was  clear:  he  must  have  made  some 
slip,  which  had  caused  Fairleigh  to  suspect  him.  He  felt 
sure  that  the  offer  had  been  made  in  order  that  Fairleigh 
might  keep  him  under  observation  and  have  some  check 
on  his  movements.  And,  of  course,  on  Jonah’s.  Jonah! 
Jim  became  rather  worried.  Was  he  walking  straight  into 
a  trap  and  taking  Jonah  with  him? 

Living  at  Coombe  Castle,  it  wouldn’t  be  easy  to  com¬ 
municate  with  Jack.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  be  in 
close  touch  with  Molly.  This  thought  cheered  him  a 
little.  As  he  was  turning  into  the  gates  of  the  Manor,  he 
suddenly  realised  the  risk  Fairleigh  was  taking,  if  he  did 
suspect  that  Jim  was  implicated  in  a  strategy  against 
him.  Either  Fairleigh  was  a  pyramidal  gambler  or  else 
he  was  so  certain  of  Bill’s  hiding-place  that  he  had  no  fear. 

Jim  wondered. 


CHAPTER  XV 
The  Rival  Detective 

During  the  night  the  weather  changed  in  a  character¬ 
istically  English  manner,  and  a  thaw  set  in.  Within  a 
few  hours  the  wind  veered  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
steadily  increasing  in  volume.  By  morning  it  had  become 
a  gale,  a  driving  rain  lashed  against  the  windows,  and  the 
ground  was  ankle  deep  in  snow-slush.  The  Crawley 
children,  who  had  counted  on  a  white  Christmas,  wept 
with  disappointment,  and  their  nurse  was  only  too  glad  to 
hand  them  over  to  Jonah  for  consolation  and  amusement. 

But  their  disappointment  was  nothing  compared  to 
Jim’s.  He  had  planned  to  spend  the  morning  in  Tom 
Crawley’s  sailing  boat  exploring  Coombe  Foreland,  but 
the  rising  storm  would  make  it  impossible  to  get  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  coast.  Virulently  he  cursed  the  weather, 
and,  struggling  into  oilskins,  set  out  for  Ilfracombe. 

On  reaching  the  town  he  made  for  the  Blue  Boar,  and 
entered  the  bar.  He  ordered  a  drink,  and  while  he  was 
waiting  to  be  served  a  loud  and  cheery  voice  hailed  him. 

‘What  ho!  What  ho!  What  ho!  How  is  the  jolly  old 
sleuth-hound  —  what?  ’ 

Jim  swung  round. 

‘Good  God!’ 

‘  Hush !  That’s  only  a  disguise.  My  name’s  Merridew, 
really.  Well,  how  are  we,  and  how  goes  the  hunt?  ’ 

‘My  dear  boy,  you  don’t  suppose  they’re  running  a 
stag  on  a  day  like  this,  do  you?  ’  Then  in  an  undertone : 
‘For  God’s  sake,  don’t  bellow,  Binks.  Where  can  we 
talk?  ’ 
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Binks  looked  at  him  admiringly. 

^The  perfect  manner/  he  murmured.  ^It  just  shows 
what  can  be  done  in  one  little  week,  with  proper  instruc¬ 
tion.  It’s  too  marvellous.’  Then  in  a  hoarse  whisper: 
‘Jim,  do  show  me  your  badge!’ 

‘Don’t  be  an  ass,’  said  Jim.  ‘Come  outside.  We 
shan’t  be  overheard  in  this  gale.’ 

‘Oh,  but  this  is  carrying  it  much  too  far,’  said  Binks 
plaintively. 

‘  Get  your  hat,’  said  Jim  relentlessly. 

‘Heartless  monster!’  groaned  Binks,  but  went,  never¬ 
theless. 

When  he  returned,  suitably  clad,  he  found  Jim  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  open  door  of  the  inn.  Binks  gave  one  glance  at 
the  driving  rain  and  fell  back  with  a  strangled  cry. 

Jim  took  him  firmly  by  the  collar  and  shoved  him  into 
the  street. 

‘And  he  walked  into  the  blizzard  and  was  seen  no 
more.  A  very  gallant  gentleman,’  murmured  Binks,  in  a 
voice  shaken  with  emotion. 

‘Look  here,  Binks,’  said  Jim,  slipping  an  arm  through 
his  and  setting  off  up  the  slushy  street,  ‘for  Heaven’s 
sake,  shut  up  and  tell  me  what  you’re  doing  here.’ 

‘I  can’t  do  both,’  murmured  Binks  mildly.  ‘However, 
knowing  the  deep  affection  you  bear  me  (so  deep  as  to  be 
practically  indiscernible,  in  fact),  I  assume  that  you  have 
come  to  hear  my  moving  story.’ 

‘I  have,’  said  Jim. 

‘Well,’  said  Binks,  with  a  profound  sigh,  ‘I  was  once  a 
real  turtle.’ 

‘  It  saddens  me  to  see  a  young  man  the  worse  for  liquor 
at  this  hour  of  the  day,’  remarked  Jim.  ‘If  you  can  find 
no  better  way  of  spending  your  holiday  than - ’ 
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^Holiday?  ’  exclaimed  Binks,  roused  at  last.  ^Forget  it! 
I’m  here  on  business,  I  am.’ 

‘What  business?’  inquired  Jim,  sceptically. 

‘The  same  as  yours,  old  horse.’ 

‘D’you  mean  you’ve  come  down  here  to  look  for  Bill?’ 

‘Pre-cisely.  I  am  the  rival  camp,  as  it  were.’ 

‘What  d’you  mean,  the  rival  camp?’ 

‘What  I  say.  Jack  wouldn’t  have  me  in,  so  I’m  out  to 
beat  him  to  it.’ 

‘Oh!  And  have  you  discovered  anything?’ 

‘Quite  a  lot,  thank  you.’ 

‘What’s  that?  Good  God,  Binks,  stop  playing  the  fool 
and  tell  me.’ 

‘Why  should  I?  You  and  your  secrets  and  mysteries! 
You  can’t  trust  jolly  old  Archibald,  and  then  when  he 
does  some  work  on  his  own  you  want  to  pick  his  brains. 
Pas  si  je  le  connais!^ 

‘Oh,  cut  it  out,  Binks!  You  can’t  indulge  in  a  private 
quarrel  when  we’re  out  to  save  a  man’s  life.’ 

‘Dear  me,  this  is  rather  a  startling  change,  isn’t  it? 
“Why  can’t  the  old  chap  go  off  on  his  own  without  the 
whole  of  Scotland  Yard  chasin’  after  him,”  what?’ 

‘I  know.  But  a  lot’s  happened  since  I  saw  you  last. 
I’m  convinced  now.’ 

‘Oh,  you  are,  are  you?  Well,  if  I  tell  you  what  I  know, 
will  you  promise  not  to  tell  Jack?’ 

‘How  can  I  possibly  promise  a  thing  like  that?  Be 
reasonable,  Binks,  old  thing.  Jack  was  a  bit  short  with 
you.  I’ll  admit,  but  you  had  a  very  nice  revenge  over  that 
reward  that  you  took  upon  yourself  to  offer  on  behalf  of 
Scotland  Yard.  Jack  had  about  two  hundred  replies  from 
people  in  different  parts  of  the  country  all  positive  that 
they’d  seen  Bill.’ 
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‘Did  he?  Good  work!  Well,  then,  if  you’ll  put  me  up 
to  the  latest  from  your  end  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ve  been  a- 
doin’  of.’ 

‘  Right.  If  you’ll  promise  to  be  discreet.’ 

‘Friend  of  my  youth,  discretion  is  my  middle  name. 
Well,  here  goes.  When  I  left  you  and  our  super-sleuth- 
hound  that  day  at  Green  Street,  I  did  a  bit  of  thinking. 
Jack  was  very  professional  and  mysterious,  but  I’m  not 
quite  a  fool.’ 

‘  Continue.  You  interest  me  strangely,’  murmured  Jim. 

‘It  was  quite  obvious  to  me  that  Jack  thought  Bill 
had  been  kidnapped,  and,  putting  two  and  two  together, 
I  decided  that  he  believed  Fairleigh  was  the  man.  Having 
arrived  at  this  I  trotted  along  and  had  a  profitable  little 
chat  with  my  chief.  I  soon  impressed  on  him  that  Devon 
was  the  place  for  me  to  be  for  the  next  few  weeks.  The 
day  after  I  got  down  here  I  called  on  Lord  Fairleigh.’ 

‘  Good  Lord  1  ’ 

‘It’s  quite  all  right.  I  said  I  was  writing  an  account 
of  the  old  houses  of  the  West  Country,  and  might  I  see 
over  Coombe.’ 

‘  What  did  he  say  to  that?  ’ 

‘Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  never  saw  him.  He  sent  a 
message  by  the  butler  (objectionable  bloke  that,  by  the 
way)  saying  that  he  never  had  any  dealings  with  press¬ 
men,  and  referring  me  to  “The  History  of  Coombe 
Castle,”  by  Henry  Gardiner.  Well,  then  I  asked  myself 
what  I  would  do,  if  I  owned  the  place  and  wanted  to  hide 
someone  there,  and  I  decided  that  the  old  castle  was  the 
spot.  The  natives  think  it’s  haunted,  and  anything  un¬ 
usual  that  was  seen  or  heard  there  would  be  put  down  to 
ghosts  and  goblins.  So  I  had  a  prowl  round  there  one 
moonlit  night,  and,  would  you  believe  it,  the  old  boy  has 
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got  a  genuine  portcullis,  and,  what’s  more,  it  was  down. 
It’s  solid  too;  I  couldn’t  see  through  it.  That  settled  it. 
‘^Archibald,  my  boy,”  I  said,  ^‘it’s  Lombard  Street  to  a 
china  orange  this  is  Boyd’s  prison.  You’ve  got  to  get  in.” 
Well,  there  was  no  way  of  doing  it,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
so  the  next  day  I  got  a  fisherman  to  take  me  there  by  sea. 
But  it  was  no  good,  old  son;  the  cliff’s  like  the  side  of  a 
house.  I  was  beginning  to  get  a  bit  downhearted  by  that 
time.  I’d  been  picturing  the  head-lines,  you  know: 

MISSING  MILLIONAIRE 
SENSATIONAL  DISCOVERIES 

OUR  REPRESENTATIVE  SUCCEEDS  WHERE 
SCOTLAND  YARD  FAILS 

And  I  didn’t  seem  any  nearer  filling  the  bill  than  when  I 
started.’ 

‘You  had  a  hope,  hadn’t  you?’ 

‘And  why  not?  I  flatter  myself  I  have  the  only  two 
essential  qualities  of  the  successful  detective :  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  you  will  succeed,  and  the  power  to  stick  like  a 
limpet  to  the  theory  you  like  best,  even  when  the  evidence 
don’t  jibe.’ 

‘Well,  let’s  have  your  theory.’ 

‘Boyd  is  a  prisoner  in  one  of  the  dungeons  of  the  old 
castle.’ 

‘No  good.  Sorry  to  explode  your  theory  so  soon,  but 
all  the  dungeons  are  empty.  I  went  over  them  myself 
yesterday.’ 

‘That’s  just  where  you’re  wrong.  They’re  not  all 
empty.’ 

‘What  do  you  mean?’ 

‘  I’ll  tell  you,  but  let’s  turn  back  now,  shall  we?  I  can 
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talk  better  facing  home.  You  see,  having  fixed  my  theory, 
I  decided  that  the  prisoner  must  occasionally  be  fed,  and 
that  if  I  just  hung  around  I’d  be  sure  to  see  someone 
going  in  or  out,  sooner  or  later.  Yesterday  afternoon  I 
strolled  over  to  the  castle  armed  with  a  Kodak.  I  didn’t 
see  how  I  could  be  had  up  for  photographing  a  picturesque 
old  ruin.  I  was  standing  quite  openly  before  the  port¬ 
cullis,  admiring  its  massive  strength,  when  it  slowly  began 
to  rise.  I  darted  into  cover,  expecting  to  see  someone 
come  out,  but  no  one  appeared,  and  finally  I  went  to 
investigate.  There  wasn’t  a  sign  of  anyone,  anywhere.  I 
had  a  look  round  the  courtyard,  and  then,  getting  bolder, 
I  went  into  one  of  those  funny  little  rooms  in  the  keep. 
While  I  was  there  I  had  the  shock  of  my  life.  I  heard 
voices  approaching  the  entrance.  I  didn’t  like  the  idea  of 
being  caught  trespassing,  and  there  wasn’t  a  vestige  of 
cover.  However,  resourcefulness  is  my  long  suit  and  in 
two  shakes  I  had  scrambled  up  the  chimney.  I  was  hardly 
out  of  sight  before  two  men  entered  the  room,  and  who  do 
you  think  they  were?  ’ 

‘How  do  you  know  who  they  were  if  you  were  up  the 
chimney?  ’ 

‘Because  I  knew  their  voices,  Watson.  They  were 
Fairleigh  and - ’  Binks  paused  dramatically. 

‘Me,’  said  Jim  patiently. 

Binks  looked  disappointed. 

‘How’d  you  guess?’  he  demanded. 

‘How  indeed?  I  wish  I’d  asked  Fairleigh  to  light  a 
fire!  Get  on  with  the  yarn,  confound  you!’ 

‘I  can  tell  you  I  was  thankful  when  you  moved  on,  for 
I  couldn’t  have  held  the  position  much  longer.  I’d  skinned 
my  hands  and  knees  as  it  was.  As  soon  as  you’d  gone  into 
the  courtyard,  I  dropped  to  the  ground.  I  had  to  risk  the 
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possibility  of  your  looking  in  again  on  the  way  out,  be¬ 
cause  I  wasn’t  going  to  lose  the  chance  of  exploring  now 
I  was  in.  As  it  happened,  you  didn’t,  so  all  was  well. 
When  you’d  finally  departed,  I  started  off  to  explore  the 
dungeons,  with  a  box  of  matches,  and  I  jolly  nearly  fell 
down  that  hole  in  the  third  one.  In  that  case  there’d 
have  been  another  disappearance  to  puzzle  the  police.’ 

‘Don’t  worry,’  said  Jim.  ‘They’d  ouhliettes  for 
people  like  you  themselves  if  it  wasn’t  illegal.’ 

‘I  sleuthed  around  for  clues  for  a  bit,’  said  Sinks,  ignor¬ 
ing  the  insult ;  ‘  but  after  a  time  the  matches  gave  out,  and 
I  had  to  come  up  again,  without  having  made  any  dis¬ 
covery.  Emerging  into  the  upper  air,  I  strolled  across  and 
had  a  look  down  the  well.  Then  I  cast  a  casual  glance  at 
the  keep,  and  saw  that  the  portcullis  was  down  again.  It 
gave  me  a  nasty  turn,  I  can  tell  you.  I  went  to  examine 
it.  You  see,  it  couldn’t  lower  itself,  and  if  one  person  — 
Fairleigh  to  wit  —  could  put  it  down,  I  didn’t  see  why  I 
couldn’t  raise  it.  My  dear  Jim,  the  thing  has  no  visible 
mechanism.  I  was  ter-rapped!  ’Orrid,  it  was!  I  rushed 
up  to  the  wall  to  see  if  I  could  espy  the  fellow  who  let  it 
down,  because  I  knew  there  was  no  one  inside  the  castle 
except  me,  but  there  wasn’t  a  living  soul  in  sight.  The 
light  was  failing,  and  I  began  to  think  of  the  ghosts  and 
goblins.  Also  I  was  infernally  hungry,  and  I  couldn’t 
smoke  because  I’d  burnt  my  last  match.  Believe  me,  at 
that  moment  I’d  have  given  anything  I  possessed  for  a 
rope  to  slide  to  the  ground  with.  I  sat  down  on  the  wall, 
and  wondered  what  part  of  the  castle  would  be  the  warm¬ 
est  place  to  sleep  in,  but  before  I’d  come  to  any  conclusion, 
I  heard  footsteps  crunching  on  the  snow  below  me  in  the 
courtyard.  I  lay  down  flat,  and  looked  over  the  wall.  A 
man  was  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  dungeons, 
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carrying  a  bundle.  The  portcullis  was  still  down,  re¬ 
member.  I  watched  him,  fascinated.’ 

‘Who  was  it?’ 

‘It  was  getting  too  dark  to  see,  but  I  rather  think  it 
was  that  butler  chap.  And  what  do  you  think  he  did? 
He  walked  to  the  well  in  the  middle  of  the  court  and 
dropped  his  bundle  down  it.  I  heard  the  splash  a  few 
seconds  later.  Then  he  calmly  walked  back  and  went 
down  to  the  dungeons  again.’ 

‘This  is  very  amusing,’  said  Jim.  ‘What  sort  of  bundle 
was  it?  ’ 

‘I  don’t  know.  It  wasn’t  very  big,  anyway.  I  was 
thrilled,  of  course.  I  hurried  down  the  steps  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  He’d  disappeared  by  the  time  I  reached  the 
ground,  but  I  could  hear  his  step  on  the  dungeon  stairs. 
He  evidently  knew  the  way  pretty  well,  for  he  carried  no 
light.  I  crept  down  the  stairs  after  him,  but  by  the  time 

1  had  reached  the  bottom  he’d  vanished.  So,  you  see,  Jim, 
old  son,  there  is  a  dungeon  occupied,  only  we  haven’t 
found  the  way  into  it.  I  didn’t  altogether  like  that 
gloomy  place  in  the  dark,  so  I  came  up  again.’ 

‘I  don’t  blame  you,’  said  Jim,  remembering  his  own 
impression  the  day  before.  ‘What  happened  then?’ 

‘Remembering  that  qui  dort,  dine,  I  went  to  the  room 
in  the  keep  and  tried  to  sleep.  I  thought  it’d  be  the  warm¬ 
est  place,  and  it  probably  was,  but  that  didn’t  say  much 
for  it.  I  sat  down  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  had  to 
tramp  round  to  prevent  mortification  setting  in.  About 

2  A.M.  it  began  to  rain,  and  it  was  a  little  warmer  after 
that,  but  altogether  I  spent  a  fairly  miserable  night. 
With  the  first  grey  of  dawn  I  saw  that  the  portcullis  was 
up  again.  I  don’t  know  how  long  it  had  been  up,  and  I 
didn’t  give  a  darn  who  upped  it.  All  I  wanted  was  to  get 
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out  of  that  sinister  place.  I  was  wet  to  the  skin  by  the 
time  I  got  back  to  my  pub.  Now  perhaps  you  can  under¬ 
stand  why  I  didn’t  enthuse  about  coming  out  again  this 
morning.’ 

‘I  can,’  said  Jim,  ^but  honesty  compels  me  to  add  that 
you  would  have  been  just  as  reluctant,  even  if  you’d  been 
tucked  up  in  your  little  downy  all  night.  I  observe  we’ve 
arrived  at  civilisation  again.  Let’s  go  and  feed.  Drinks 
on  me.’ 

happy  thought,’  said  Sinks  approvingly. 

Thanks  to  the  season  and  the  weather,  they  had  the 
little  hotel  dining-room  to  themselves. 

‘Now,’  said  Sinks,  ‘your  side  of  the  bargain,  old 
horse.’ 

Jim  nodded,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  got  their  food  and 
drink  and  were  alone  again,  he  gave  Sinks  a  brief  account 
of  his  last  hectic  two  days  in  London.  Sinks  listened  with 
absorbed  interest,  and  at  the  conclusion  he  sighed. 

‘What  a  good  story  it  would  all  make!’  he  said.  ‘I 
wonder  if  the  burglar  has  turned  up  yet.  I  say,  Jim,  who 
did  you  say  that  house  belonged  to?  ’ 

‘Which?’ 

‘The  one  that  has  all  the  wireless  apparatus.’ 

‘Sloggs  &  Company.  Why?’ 

‘Ever  since  you  said  it  I’ve  been  trying  to  remember 
where  I’ve  heard  that  name  before.  I  know  now.  It 
was  in  this  morning’s  paper.’ 

‘  What  was?  ’ 

‘Another  mystery.  He’s  dead.’ 


CHAPTER  XVI 
The  Conspirators’  Tea-Party 
Jim  stared  blankly. 

*Dead?’  he  echoed.  H  can’t  believe  it.  He  was  per¬ 
fectly  fit  a  week  ago.’ 

Ht’s  absolutely  true.  Why  don’t  you  ever  read  the 
papers?  ’ 

‘We  don’t  get  our  post  till  ten,  and  I  was  out  by  nine- 
thirty  this  morning.  Look  here,  Sinks,  are  you  sure? 
What  did  he  die  of?  ’ 

‘Suffocation.  There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  was  accident  or  suicide.  Anyway,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  yesterday  morning  in  his  house  at 
Holders  Green,  with  the  windows  and  doors  tight  shut 
and  the  gas  left  on.  An  empty  bottle  of  whisky  was 
found  on  the  dining-room  table,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
he  caroused  the  night  long,  and  then  absent-mindedly 
turned  on  the  gas  before  he  got  into  bed.  All  highly 
improbable,  /  think.  I  mean,  dash  it,  one  bottle  of 
whisky !  I  should  say  it  was  suicide,  but  according  to  the 
papers  he  was  doing  well  and  had  no  worries.  However, 
one  never  knows.  Well,  carry  on  with  the  yarn,  Jim.  We 
can’t  help  his  troubles.’ 

‘I  think  that’s  about  all,’  said  Jim,  and  rising  to  his 
feet  wandered  over  to  the  window.  ‘Hello,  it’s  stopped 
raining.’ 

‘Good!’  said  Binks,  pulling  up  a  chair  to  the  fire  and 
sinking  into  it  luxuriously.  ‘It’ll  probably  be  quite  a 
jolly  afternoon.’ 

‘Jolly?’  Jim  snorted.  ‘There’s  a  young  t5q)hoon  blow- 
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ing,  and  I  shall  have  the  wind  against  me  going  home.’ 

‘Stay  and  have  tea  with  me,’  suggested  Binks. 

‘It’ll  be  just  as  bad  afterwards.  Besides,  I  hate  hotel 
teas.’ 

‘Well,  we  needn’t  necessarily  have  tea  here.  There  are 
two  perfectly  good  bun-shops  in  the  place.  One  espe¬ 
cially.’  Binks  grinned  reminiscently. 

‘Why  “especially”?’  demanded  Jim. 

‘We-ell,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there’s  a  darned  pretty 
girl - ’ 

‘I  might  have  known  it!’  said  Jim  resignedly.  ‘Chuck 
me  that  copy  of  “Punch.”  I  expect  it’s  1902,  but  never 
mind.’ 

‘Sociable  blighter,  aren’t  you?’  observed  Binks,  but 
he  threw  the  paper  across,  and  produced  from  the  depths 
of  his  chair  the  inevitable  shilling  shocker,  without  which 
he  was  never  known  to  travel.  At  sight  of  it  Jim  groaned 
hollowly. 

‘It’s  a  darn  good  yarn,’  protested  Binks.  ‘Absolutely 
gripping.  Keeps  you  in  a  perpetual  fever  of  excitement.’ 

An  hour  later  Jim  woke  him,  none  too  gently. 

‘  Come  out  of  that  trance-like  excitement,  Binks,’  he 
said.  ‘I  wish  your  literary  fevers  didn’t  make  you  snore 
so  much.  And  I  want  my  tea.  Come  along.’ 

As  they  left  the  inn,  Jim  turned  to  the  left. 

‘Hi!  That’s  not  the  way,’  said  Binks.  ‘Daniel’s  is  the 
only  tea-shop  in  that  direction.’ 

‘That’s  where  we’re  going.’ 

‘But  the  pretty  girl  is  in  the  other  one.’ 

‘Don’t  let  me  detain  you  if  you’ve  made  any  previous 
arrangement,’  said  Jim  politely. 

Binks  only  grunted,  but  he  looked  so  worried  that  Jim 
relented. 
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^As  a  matter  of  fact/  he  said,  ‘if  you  really  want  to 
know,  I’m  going  to  meet  one  of  Jack’s  agents  at  Daniel’s.’ 

‘Gosh!’  said  Binks.  ‘Why  didn’t  you  say  so?’ 

‘Because  a  public-house,  as  its  name  implies,  is  far 
from  private.  I  couldn’t  run  the  risk  of  your  bellowing 
out  the  information  after  the  way  you  greeted  me  when  I 
arrived.  You  don’t  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  this  game, 
Binks.  Wait  till  you’ve  had  a  little  more  of  it.’ 

‘  Considerin  ’  that  so  far  I’m  the  only  one  in  this  show 

that’s  found  out  anything - ’  began  Binks,  stung  by 

this  last  insult. 

‘You’re  all  right  in  action,  old  man,  but  when  it  comes 
to  subtlety  your  best  plan  is  to  leave  it  to  others  and  say 
nothing.  When  you  open  your  mouth  you’re  apt  to  put 
your  foot  in  it.’ 

Jim  had  not  suffered  from  Jack  for  a  week  for  nothing. 
It  was  his  turn  to  be  superior  now,  and  he  was  enjoying 
himself  immensely.  Binks  eyed  him  sourly. 

‘What  a  boon  you  must  be  to  Scotland  Yard,’  he 
observed.  ‘I  wonder  how  they  ever  got  along  without 
you.’ 

Jim  chuckled  irrepressibly.  Binks  made  a  valiant 
effort  to  scowl,  failed,  and  grinned  unwillingly. 

Daniel’s  turned  out  to  be  an  attractive  little  place, 
with  a  low  ceiling,  crossed  by  heavy  beams,  and  a  polished 
oak  floor.  About  half  a  dozen  people  were  sitting  at  little 
tables,  consuming  scones  and  cream  and  ornamental 
cakes.  Jim  glanced  round  the  company,  and  turned  to 
the  smiling  girl  behind  the  counter. 

‘Haven’t  you  got  another  room  here?’  he  asked. 

‘  Yiss,  sir.  ’Tis  upstairs.’ 

Jim  turned  and  began  to  mount  the  steep  little  steps. 
Binks,  who  had  already  seated  himself  at  a  table,  rose  and 
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followed  him  meekly,  mystification  deepening  in  his 
round  face.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs  was  a  narrow  pas¬ 
sage,  leading  to  a  room  at  the  far  end.  Jim  opened  the 
door  and  looked  in.  The  room  held  only  one  occupant, 
who  looked  up  as  he  entered. 

‘Hello,  Jim,’  she  said  serenely. 

‘Well  met!’  said  Jim.  ‘I  hope  you  don’t  mind,  but 
I’ve  brought  another  fellow  along.  You  may  know  him.’ 

Binks  stood  in  the  doorway,  staring  blankly. 

‘I  do,  indeed,  but  apparently  he  doesn’t  know  me,’ 
said  Molly.  ‘  Come,  come,  Binks,  this  is  unworthy  of  so 
bright  a  brain.  Are  you  rescuing  Bill,  too?’ 

Binks  sat  down  weakly. 

‘Excuse  my  swooning,’  he  said.  ‘Molly,  what  in 
heaving’s  name  are  you  doing  here?  ’ 

‘  Same’s  you,  I  imagine,’  said  Molly,  ‘  except  that  I’m 
in  a  slightly  different  position.  I’m  a  housemaid  at 
Coombe.’ 

‘  How  on  earth  did  you  manage  that?  ’ 

‘Jack  arranged  it.  One  of  the  maids  here  left;  Jack  got 
hold  of  the  agency  that  Fairleigh’s  housekeeper  always 
applies  to,  and  they  sent  me.  Too  easy,  really.’ 

‘Why  have  you  kept  this  from  me? ’  complained  Binks. 
‘I  don’t  think  it  was  fair.  Anyway,  I  take  off  my  hat  to 
your  get-up,  Molly.  By  the  way,  what  are  you  out  for 
in  this?  I  can  put  up  with  a  rival  detective,  but - ’ 

‘But  you  draw  the  line  at  a  rival  journalist,’  Molly 
finished  for  him.  ‘That’s  very  flattering,  Binks,  but  you 
can  calm  your  fears.  While  I’m  a  housemaid  I  shall  for¬ 
swear  the  pen.  One  job  at  a  time  for  me.  And  now, 
what  about  tea?  We’ve  got  a  rather  good-looking  spread 
—  you  see,  I  was  expecting  Jim  —  and  it  seems  a  pity 
to  waste  it.’ 
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‘Hear,  hear!’  said  Jim.  ‘We  can  always  talk  while  we 
eat,  if  we  want  to.  Binks  will,  anyway.’ 

‘Ladies  first,’  said  Binks,  helping  himself  enthusias¬ 
tically  to  clotted  cream. 

‘What  I  want  to  know,’  said  Molly,  ‘is  how  your 
luncheon-party  with  Fairleigh  went  off.  Oh,  Jim,  I  can’t 
tell  you  how  awful  I  felt,  knowing  you  were  in  the  house, 
and  not  being  able  to  see  you.  I  didn’t  dare  try,  or 
someone  would  have  smelt  a  rat.  Did  you  discover  any¬ 
thing?  ’ 

‘Nothing,’  said  Jim,  ‘except  that  Bill  isn’t  shut  up  in 
any  of  the  dungeons.  At  least,  I’ve  been  all  over  the  old 
castle,  and  I’ll  swear  I  saw  every  possible  place.  By  the 
way,  on  Wednesday  I’m  coming  to  Coombe.  I’m  going 
to  take  a  job  as  Fairleigh’s  secretary.’ 

‘Suffering  snakes!  How  did  you  work  that?’  de¬ 
manded  Binks. 

‘I  didn’t,’  said  Jim  truthfully.  ‘The  old  boy  suggested 
it  himself.’ 

‘But,  Jim,  this  is  simply  splendid!’  said  Molly.  ‘The 
thing  that’s  been  worrying  me  is  how  I’m  to  let  you  know 
if  I  do  discover  anything.  You  see,  I  can’t  rush  off  to 
Ilfracombe,  except  on  my  afternoons  off,  and  it’s  not  safe 
to  write.  Now  I  can  have  a  hiding-place  in  the  house. 
Let’s  think.  Yes,  I’ve  got  it.  It’s  my  job  to  dust  the 
library.  If  I  want  to  give  you  a  message  I’ll  hide  it  be¬ 
hind  the  bound  volumes  of  “Punch.”  You  can  look  there 
every  day,  Jim,  and  then  deal  with  it  if  necessary.’ 

‘Good  scheme,’  said  Jim.  ‘Though  I  don’t  know  how 
much  time  I  shall  have  to  myself.  Have  you  found  out 
anything  at  all?  ’ 

‘Haven’t  had  much  chance  yet.  I  arrived  only  three 
days  ago,  and  it’s  taken  all  that  time  to  find  my  feet. 
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The  staff  are  all  very  nice,  except  the  butler.  I’m  sus¬ 
picious  of  him.’ 

‘What  did  I  say?’  said  Sinks  triumphantly. 

‘How  do  you  know?’  asked  Molly,  in  surprise. 

‘Sinks  can  tell  his  story  in  a  minute,’  interrupted  Jim* 
‘  Go  on,  Molly.  Why  do  you  suspect  him?  ’ 

‘Well,  he  isn’t  quite  an  ordinary  butler.  He’s  been  with 
Fairleigh  much  longer  than  any  of  the  other  servants, 
and  they’re  all  rather  afraid  of  him.  He’s  obviously  in 
Fairleigh’s  confidence.  Spends  hours  in  the  study  with 
him,  and  always  seems  to  know  what’s  happening  on  the 
estate.  He’s  not  a  bit  popular  with  the  rest  of  the  staff. 
However,  I’ve  got  nothing  against  him  really.  As  for  the 
house,  I’ve  been  in  every  room.  Those  I  don’t  go  into  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  my  work  I  explored  last  night, 
when  every  one  was  asleep.  There’s  no  room  locked.  I 
found  one  rather  odd  thing,  tHough  I  don’t  suppose  it 
has  any  bearing  on  our  problem.  There’s  a  big  drawing¬ 
room  on  the  first  floor  which  is  never  used  and  is  all  under 
dust  sheets.  One  sheet  looked  as  though  it  covered  a 
picture,  or  a  mirror.  Having  noticed  that  there  appeared 
to  be  a  picture  missing  from  the  dining-room,  I  just  had  to 
lift  the  dust  sheet  and  see  if  this  was  it.  Well,  it  was  the 
frame,  all  right,  but  the  picture  had  been  cut  out.’ 

‘That’s  odd,’  said  Jim.  ‘Fairleigh  told  me  that  picture 
had  gone  to  be  cleaned.  You  don’t  usually  cut  a  picture 
out  of  its  frame  when  it’s  sent  to  the  cleaners.  Do  you 
know  when  it  was  moved?  ’ 

‘The  housekeeper  told  me  that  it  was  missing  one 
morning  soon  after  Fairleigh  came  down  this  time. 
Osborne  —  that’s  the  butler  —  told  her  the  master  had 
moved  it,  and  she  knew  better  than  to  ask  questions,  she 
said.’ 
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‘It’s  very  odd,’  said  Jim;  ‘but  I  don’t  see  how  it  can 
have  anything  to  do  with  Bill.’ 

‘Nor  do  I,  but  Jack  had  better  know,  all  the  same.  If 
you’re  writing  to  him,  Jim,  you  can  tell  him.  I  hate  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  to  contribute,  and  that  certainly  is  a  mystery, 
even  if  it  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  Bill.’ 

‘All  right,’  said  Jim.  ‘Well,  I’m  afraid  Binks  has  the 
honours  this  time.  Spiel  ’em  your  yarn,  as  Bill  would  say.’ 

Binks,  who  had  been  waiting  for  this  moment,  re¬ 
counted  his  adventures  of  the  previous  night.  Molly 
listened  with  breathless  interest,  and  he  felt  that  at  last 
he  had  received  his  just  reward. 

‘It’s  a  great  story,’  she  said  when  he  had  finished, 
‘but  I  don’t  think  it  can  have  been  Osborne.  What  time 
was  it?’ 

‘I  don’t  know  exactly,’  said  Binks,  ‘but  it  was  getting 
dark.  I  suppose  it  was  between  half-past  four  and  five.’ 

‘Then  it  can’t  have  been  Osborne,’  said  Molly  with  de¬ 
cision,  ‘because  I  happen  to  know  that  he  was  in  Lord 
Fairleigh’s  study  from  just  after  four  till  half-past  five. 
Unless  —  my  land,  that’s  a  notion!  —  a  bit  wild  and 
melodramatic,  perhaps,  but - ’ 

‘What?’  demanded  both  men  simultaneously. 

‘Listen  here.  Suppose  there  were  a  secret  passage 
from  the  house  to  the  castle.  It  might  begin  in  the  study 
and  come  out  in  the  dungeons.  That  would  explain  why 
Osborne  spends  such  hours  in  there.’ 

‘By  Jove!’  said  Jim,  ‘it’s  an  idea.  It’s  just  the  sort  of 
house  that  might  have  one,  and  Fairleigh’s  strong  on 
underground  passages,  as  we  know  from  our  London 
adventures.’ 

‘You’ve  hit  it!’  exclaimed  Binks  excitedly.  ‘That 
explains  everything!’ 
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don’t  quite  see  how  it  explains  the  mysterious  move¬ 
ments  of  the  portcullis,’  said  Molly.  ‘Nor  why  Osborne 
was  throwing  bundles  down  the  well.’ 

‘It  certainly  doesn’t,’  said  Jim.  ‘If  he  wanted  to  throw 
something  away,  the  oubliette  would  have  been  such  a 
much  better  place.  But,  all  the  same,  I  think  the  secret 
passage  idea  is  worth  investigating.  There  might  be  a 
room  leading  off  it  where  Bill  is  kept.’ 

‘  I’ll  see  if  I  can  find  out,’  said  Molly. 

‘Don’t  run  any  risks,  Molly,’  said  Jim.  ‘Better  wait 
till  I’m  in  the  house  before  you  start  exploring.’ 

‘I’ll  see.  I  won’t  promise.  And  now  I  ought  to  be 
getting  back.  It’s  been  just  heavenly  seeing  you  two.’ 

‘Can’t  I  walk  back  with  you?’  asked  Jim. 

‘  Safer  not,  I  think.  Good-bye,  Binks,  and  good  hunt- 
ing.’ 

Jim  followed  her  into  the  passage. 

‘Take  care  of  yourself,  Molly,’  he  said  gruffly. 

‘I  will,’  said  Molly  absently.  ‘Oh,  Jim,  it’s  —  it’s 
pretty  good  to  know  that  Bill’s  alive,  isn’t  it?’ 

Jim  heard  her  voice  shake,  and  he  slipped  an  arm  round 
her  shoulders. 

‘Yes.  But  it’s  going  to  be  a  devil  of  a  job,’  he  said. 
Molly  leant  her  head  for  a  moment  against  his  shoulder. 

‘Poor  old  Jim!’  she  said,  and  was  gone. 

For  a  minute  Jim  stood  there,  frowning  in  thought, 
and  then  he  returned  to  Binks. 

‘I’m  hitting  the  trail,  too,’  he  said.  ‘So  long,  Binks; 
don’t  put  your  foot  in  it.’ 

‘Let  me  tell  you - ’  began  Binks  belligerently, 

but  the  rest  of  the  retort  was  drowned  by  the  slamming 
of  the  door. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
Molly  Proves  her  Theory 

Molly  buffeted  her  way  back  to  Coombe  in  better  spirits 
than  she  had  been  for  days.  At  last  she  felt  that  things 
were  moving,  and  seeing  Jim  and  Binks  had  dispelled  the 
inevitable  feeling  of  loneliness  that  had  assailed  her  before. 
On  reaching  the  house  she  went  up  to  her  room  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  her  ‘mother.’ 

It  had  been  one  of  Jack’s  stipulations  that  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Edith  Masters  she  should  write  to  her  old  mother 
at  Putney  every  day.  Jack  was  the  ultimate  recipient  of 
these  letters,  and  by  this  means  he  was  able  to  be  certain 
that  she  was  safe  and  well.  If  they  ever  ceased,  he  would 
know  that  something  had  gone  wrong,  and  would  take 
immediate  action. 

Having  finished  her  dutiful  epistle  —  and  Molly  rather 
enjoyed  her  daily  string  of  platitudes  —  she  set  herself 
to  think  up  a  plan  of  campaign.  If  she  were  going  to 
search  the  study  for  a  secret  door,  she  must  have  some 
plausible  reason  for  being  in  the  room,  in  case  she  should 
be  caught.  The  cleaning  of  the  room  was  not  her  work, 
but  Kate,  the  upper  housemaid,  had  been  feeling  ill  that 
morning,  and  Molly  had  done  the  study  for  her.  Molly 
frowned  thoughtfully.  Then  her  face  cleared,  and  she 
went  down  to  the  servants’  hall,  whistling  softly  and 
happily  to  herself. 

About  ten  she  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  She  waited, 
with  one  eye  on  the  clock,  till  half-past  one,  and  then  she 
slipped  on  the  red  flannel  dressing-gown  that  she  had 
thought  suitable  for  Edith  Masters’  wear,  dropped  a 
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brooch  pin  into  her  pocket,  and  stole  cautiously  into  the 
passage.  For  a  minute  she  stood  listening,  but  the  sound 
of  the  gale  outside  overbore  any  other  noise,  and  would, 
she  realised,  effectually  drown  any  footstep. 

Silently  she  descended  the  stairs  and  entered  the 
ground-floor  corridor.  All  was  dark  and  still.  Outside  the 
study  door  she  paused.  Suppose  Fairleigh  was  still  there. 
After  all,  she  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  he  had 
gone  to  bed  or  not.  She  could  see  no  light  under  the  door, 
and  decided  to  risk  it.  She  turned  the  handle  gently,  and 
was  relieved  to  find  that  the  room  was  in  darkness.  Shut¬ 
ting  the  door  behind  her,  she  felt  for  the  switch.  The  sud¬ 
den  light  blinded  her  for  a  minute,  and  then  she  glanced 
round  the  room.  It  was  empty,  and  seemed  exactly  as  she 
had  left  it  that  morning.  Molly  sighed,  took  the  brooch 
from  her  pocket  and  dropped  it  behind  one  of  the  sofa 
cushions. 

^Now  let’s  see!’  she  murmured,  and  scanned  the  study 
keenly. 

The  walls  were  lined  with  books,  and  she  went  slowly 
and  carefully  round  them,  looking  for  any  that  might  be 
false  backs,  pulling  out  a  good  many,  and  tapping  the  wall 
behind,  to  see  if  it  sounded  hollow.  It  was  a  lengthy  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  led  to  no  discovery.  Disappointed,  she  sat 
down  on  the  arm  of  a  chair,  to  consider  the  matter.  In¬ 
terest  in  the  search  had  driven  all  thought  of  danger  out 
of  her  mind. 

‘Of  course,’  she  told  herself,  ‘there  may  not  be  a  pas¬ 
sage  at  all,  and  even  if  there  is  I’ve  no  definite  reason 

to  suppose  that  it  starts  in  here,  but  all  the  same - My 

sakes!  I  wonder  if  there’s  a  trap-door  in  the  floor!’ 

Swiftly  she  rolled  back  one  of  the  rugs  and  examined 
the  parquet.  No  sign  there.  She  turned  back  another. 
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and  went  on  steadily,  closely  scanning  every  foot  of  the 
floor.  Suddenly  she  heard  a  slight  creak,  and  looked  up 
in  alarm.  She  was  on  her  hands  and  knees,  by  the  far 
window,  and  the  sound  seemed  to  come  from  the  wall  to 
her  left.  Paralysed,  she  remained  where  she  was,  staring. 

A  section  of  the  book-case,  about  five  feet  by  two,  was 
slowly  moving  out  into  the  room. 

Molly  was  riveted,  unconscious  of  any  sensation  except 
her  intense  excitement.  The  fact  that  she  would  be 
caught  any  minute  if  she  stayed  where  she  was  never 
entered  her  head.  Her  one  thought  was  H  was  right! 
This  is  the  door  to  the  secret  passage!  I  must  mark  the 
exact  place  and  tell  Jim/ 

Then,  in  a  flash,  she  realised  that  if  she  didn’t  move  she 
would  never  get  the  chance  to  tell  Jim.  It  was  too  late 
to  make  for  the  door,  but  she  just  had  time  to  slip  behind 
the  window-curtain  before  the  concealed  panel  swung 
inwards  and  Osborne  stepped  into  the  room  —  and  into 
a  room  flooded  with  light,  which  he  had  left  in  darkness. 

He  glanced  round,  expecting  to  see  his  master.  On 
finding  the  room  empty,  he  gave  a  grunt  of  surprise,  and 
hurriedly  pushed  the  bookshelves  back  into  place.  Then 
he  went  to  the  door  and,  opening  it,  flashed  an  electric 
torch  up  and  down  the  corridor.  Seeing  no  one,  he  re¬ 
entered  the  library  and  shut  and  locked  the  door.  His 
master  was  a  methodical  man,  and  it  was  extremely 
unlikely  that  he  would  have  forgotten  to  turn  out  the 
light  before  leaving  the  room.  Osborne  intended  to 
investigate  this  mystery. 

Molly  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock  and  her  heart  sank. 
Her  excitement  fled,  and  she  cursed  herself  for  not  having 
gone  while  the  going  was  good. 

‘  Pull  yourself  together,  can’t  you?  ’  she  told  herself. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  scared  face  and  shaking  voice 
stood  her  in  good  stead  when  the  inevitable  moment 
arrived  and  Osborne  hauled  her  out  of  the  window.  As 
soon  as  he  spoke,  she  recovered  her  nerve,  and  her  wits. 

‘What  are  you  doing  here,  young  woman?’  he  de¬ 
manded. 

‘Oh,  it’s  only  you,  Mr.  Osborne!’  gasped  Molly,  in 
well-simulated  relief.  ‘I  thought  it  was  his  lordship.’ 

‘It’ll  be  just  as  bad  for  you  as  if  it  was,’  said  Osborne 
grimly,  ‘if  you  can’t  explain  your  presence.’ 

‘Oh,  but  I  can.  You  see  Kate  ’ad  a  rotten  bad  ’eadache 
this  mornin’  —  crool  bad  she  was,  poor  girl  —  so  I  said 
to  ’er,  I  said - ’ 

‘What’s  Kate  got  to  do  with  it?’ 

‘Aren’t  I  telling  you?  As  I  was  sayin’  I  said  to  ’er, 
“You  go  and  lie  down,  dear,  and  I’ll  clean  the  study  for 
you.”  Which  I  done.  Well,  after  breakfast  I  found  I’d 
lorst  me  brooch,  and  I  knew  I  put  it  on  this  mornin’  same 
as  usual.  I  looked  everywhere,  but  I  couldn’t  find  it 
anywheres,  so  I  reckoned  I  must  ha’  dropped  it  in  ’ere. 
’Course  I  ’adn’t  no  chanst  to  look  for  it  all  day,  so  I  crep’ 
down  when  everybody  was  asleep  —  as  I  thought.  I 
shall  be  reel  cut-up  about  it  if  I  don’t  find  it.  I  values 
that  brooch,  Mr.  Osborne,  ’cause  me  mother  give  it  me. 
Well,  I  was  lookin’  near  the  winder  there  when  I  ’eard 
a  step,  and  I  thought  as  ’ow  it  was  ’is  lordship  cornin’  in, 
so  I  got  scared  and  hid  behind  the  curtain.’ 

‘You  hid  before  the  door  opened?’ 

‘Yes,  Mr.  Osborne.’ 

‘You  didn’t  see  me  come  in,  then?’ 

‘No,  Mr.  Osborne.’ 

‘And  you  thought  it  was  his  lordship,  ehl’ 

‘That’s  right.’ 
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‘Well,  it’s  lucky  for  you  it  wasn’t.  You  go  ahead  and 
look  for  your  trinket  now,  while  I’m  here,  and  if  you  find 
it  I’ll  believe  this  yarn  o’  yours.  And  don’t  you  go  wander¬ 
ing  about  at  nights,  young  woman.  It  ain’t  healthy.’ 

‘Oh,  I  won’t,  Mr.  Osborne.  O’  course,  it  might  not 
’a’  bin  ’ere  that  I  dropped  it.’ 

‘You  get  on  and  look.  It’ll  be  safer  for  you  if  you  find 
it,’  said  Osborne  grimly. 

With  a  nervous  little  sniff,  that  was  half  a  sob,  Molly 
began  her  search.  She  did  it  thoroughly,  conscious  that 
Osborne’s  cold,  uncompromising  eyes  were  on  her.  Event¬ 
ually  she  ran  the  missing  brooch  to  ground  behind  the 
cushion. 

‘’Ere  it  is!  Oh,  I  am  glad!’  she  exclaimed  delightedly. 
‘I  wouldn’t  ’a’  lorst  it  for  anythinkl’ 

‘It’s  a  good  job  for  you  that  you’ve  found  it,’  said 
Osborne.  ‘Now  get  along  to  bed,  quick.  And  no  more 
prowlin’  round,  mark  you.’ 

‘I  won’t,  Mr.  Osborne,  I  promise  you.  Good  night, 
and  thank  you  ever  so  much.’ 

Molly  ran  upstairs  obediently. 

‘And  we  got  away  with  it !  ’  she  told  herself  in  triumph. 

Her  elation  would  have  been  considerably  modified 
if  she  could  have  been  within  hearing  next  day  when  Os¬ 
borne  reported  the  matter  to  his  employer. 

‘Do  you  believe  her  story?’  Fairleigh  asked  sharply. 

‘I  don’t  think  she  was  lying.  That’s  to  say  I  reckon  she 
was  there  for  the  reason  she  gave.  She  may  have  been 
lying  when  she  said  she  never  saw  me  come  in,  but  I  don’t 
think  she  was.’ 

‘We  shall  have  to  make  certain.’ 

Something  in  his  tone  made  Osborne  look  at  him 

‘You  don’t  think  she’s  a  spy,  do  you,  boss?’ 
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‘  It’s  possible.’ 

Osborne  stared  at  his  master  in  some  consternation. 

^ Ain’t  losin’  yer  nerve,  are  you,  boss?’  he  asked,  with 
the  familiarity  of  the  trusted  henchman. 

Sam  Osborne  had  once  been  in  imminent  danger  of 
lynching  at  the  hands  of  some  justly  exasperated  lumber¬ 
men.  Fairleigh  had  saved  his  life  on  that  occasion,  and 
Sam  had  never  forgotten  it.  He  was  the  only  one  of 
Fairleigh’s  numerous  employees  who  gave  his  master 
affection  as  well  as  respect.  For  that  reason  he  was  the 
only  one  in  whom  Fairleigh  had  absolute  trust. 

‘  What  makes  you  think  that,  Sam?  ’  he  asked. 

‘Havin’  fancies,’  said  Osborne  briefly. 

‘It  may  not  be  a  fancy. 

‘But,  darn  it,  you  ain’t  even  suspected.  Who’d  be 
sendin’  spies?’ 

‘Sam,  I  am  suspected.  We’ll  have  to  make  sure  of  this 
girl.  D’you  know,  Sam,  that  fancy  policeman  told  me 
once  that  every  crook  makes  a  mistake  sooner  or  later, 
and  then  he’s  caught.’ 

‘That’s  the  beauty  of  you.  You’ve  never  made  one  in 
your  life,’  said  Sam,  in  genuine  admiration. 

‘You’re  wrong  there.  I  made  a  pretty  bad  break  once.’ 

‘When?’ 

‘Twenty-five  years  ago.  It’s  taken  a  fair  time  to  come 
home  to  roost,  hasn’t  it?  ’ 

‘What  was  it,  boss?’ 

‘I  overlooked  the  importance  of  a  woman.  I’m  not 
going  to  do  it  again.  We’ll  lay  a  trap  for  this  girl,  Sam.’ 

‘What  makes  you  think  you’re  suspected?’ 

Fairleigh  ticked  off  the  points  on  his  fingers. 

‘One:  Strickland  is  taking  an  interest  in  Grass  Street. 
He’s  had  a  sentry  posted  outside  92  for  several  days. 
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‘Two:  he  visited  Bloggsat  Golders  Green,  and  subse¬ 
quently  paid  a  call  on  Pringle  &  Innes,  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  who  had  held  the  mortgage  on  his  old  office/ 

‘  Is  that  why - ’ 

Fairleigh  nodded. 

‘  Had  to  make  an  example  of  him,’  he  said.  ‘  It’s  as  well 
to  let  people  realise  the  price  of  disloyalty  every  now  and 
then.  It  was  bad  luck  on  Bloggs,  for  he  didn’t  really  know 
what  he  was  doing.  However,  it  impressed  Holtz  a  lot.’ 

‘Holtz  wouldn’t  squeal.’ 

Fairleigh  laughed  shortly. 

‘Holtz  is  a  rat.  If  he  thought  the  ship  was  sinking, 
he’d  be  the  first  to  leave  it.  He’s  held  by  fear.  It’s  my 
job  to  make  him  fear  me  more  than  he  does  the  police.’ 

‘If  I  had  him  here  I’d  learn  him!’  said  Sam,  in  con¬ 
tempt. 

‘You’re  a  good  soul,  Sam.  I’ll  do  my  best  to  get  you 
off  the  ship  before  it’s  too  late.’ 

‘Time  enough  to  talk  about  that  when  she’s  sinking,’ 
said  Sam  gruffiy.  ‘  Go  on  about  Strickland.’ 

‘Three:  he  knows  about  Pete  Morgan.’ 

‘Gosh!  Everything?’ 

‘No,  not  everything.  But  he  will,  if  he  gets  hold  of 
Boyd’s  papers.’ 

‘How  did  he  find  out?’ 

‘The  nigger  told  young  Crawley.  That  girl  of  Joe’s  was 
listening  at  the  door.  Crawley  told  Strickland,  and  by 
this  time  I  expect  that  reporter  chap,  Merridew,  knows 
it  too.  He  and  Crawley  are  old  friends.  Now,  what  is 
Merridew  doing  down  here,  Sam?  And  why  did  Jim 
Crawley  pretend  he  hadn’t  heard  about  Boyd’s  yacht? 
Oh,  I’m  suspected,  all  right.’ 

‘Well,  what  if  you  are?  You’re  safe  enough.  They 
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can’t  get  proof  without  finding  the  Yank,  and  they  can 
search  till  hell  freezes  before  they’ll  do  that.’ 

‘Yes,’  said  Fairleigh  grimly.  ‘I  still  have  that  small 
satisfaction.  The  day  they  arrest  me  will  sign  Boyd’s 
death-warrant.  I  expect  they  know  it,  so  they  won’t  run 
any  risks.  They  are  all  too  much  attached  to  Boyd.  I 
don’t  wonder.  He’s  a  most  delightful  character.  I’m 
conscious  of  his  charm  myself.’ 

‘You’re  a  daisy,’  murmured  Sam,  with  an  appreciative 
grin. 

‘I  wonder  how  long  he’ll  last  —  after  we  go,’  Fairleigh 
went  on  reflectively.  ‘  I  shall  tell  him  that  his  friends  are 
searching  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  I  think.  After  all, 
he  has  very  seriously  disturbed  my  affairs.’ 

‘Arrest  be  blowed!’  said  Sam.  ‘We  shall  have  those 
papers  in  a  day  or  so,  and  then  we  can  laugh  at  all  Scot¬ 
land  Yard  put  together.  It’s  no  good  your  worryin’.’ 

‘Strickland’s  sleeping  at  Green  Street,’  mentioned 
Fairleigh. 

Sam  whistled,  but  made  no  comment. 

‘  I  fancy  he  expects  another  burglary.  Luckily  we  found 
out  just  in  time  to  stop  Holtz  going  in  to  get  the  papers. 
It  would  never  do  for  him  to  be  caught.’ 

‘  What  are  you  doing,  then?  ’ 

‘Hiring  an  expert,  who  doesn’t  know  who’s  employing 
him.  Fellow  who  calls  himself  “Vive  le  Sport!”  Some 
young  blood  who  came  out  of  the  war  with  a  craving  for 
excitement.  He’s  the  real  chivalrous  burglar  of  fiction. 
Confines  his  attention  to  profiteers,  and  always  leaves  a 
card  with  “Vive  le  Sport”  printed  on  it.  Able  fellow, 
though.  I’ve  seen  some  of  his  work.  Naturally  he  hasn’t 
been  told  what  he’s  after.  I  concocted  rather  an  ingenious 
yarn  for  his  benefit,  I  don’t  mind  telling  you.’ 
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^What  if  he’s  caught?’ 

‘Who  knows  nothing  can  tell  nothing.’ 

‘He  might  give  up  the  papers,  though.’ 

‘I  don’t  think  he  will.  But  we  must  risk  it.  Anyway, 
we  shall  know  within  an  hour  if  that  happens.’ 

‘And  then,  what?’ 

‘I  think  I’ve  enough  to  retire  on,’  said  Fairleigh.  ‘It’ll 
be  a  nuisance  starting  again,  at  my  time  of  life,  but  what 
must  be,  must,  I  suppose.  And  now,  Sam,  let’s  get  down 
to  business.  If  this  girl  is  a  spy,  we’ve  got  to  get  rid  of  her 
before  young  Crawley  comes  here.’ 

‘  I  say,  boss,  what  if  we  have  to  do  a  bunk?  ’ 

‘Well,  what  about  it?’ 

‘Well,  there’s  Miss  Judith.’ 

‘If  I  go  she  comes  with  me,’  said  Fairleigh  shortly. 

‘I  was  wonderin’  if  it  wouldn’t  be  safer  to - ^ 

‘I’d  as  soon  leave  every  cent  I  had,’  said  Fairleigh. 
‘And  you  mind  your  own  business,  Sam.  When  I  want 
advice  from  you  I’ll  ask  for  it.’ 

Sam  grinned,  unperturbed. 

‘Right  y’are,  boss,’  he  agreed.  ‘Now,  what  about 
Edith?  ’ 

‘If  she  was  snooping  around  she  must  be  given  the 
chance  to  repeat  the  performance.  But  unless  she’s  ex¬ 
ceptionally  stupid  or  exceptionally  brave,  she  won’t  do  it 
until  we  are  both  quite  certainly  out  of  the  house.  To¬ 
morrow  is  Christmas  Day,  and  I  am  dining  with  my 
sister-in-law  at  the  Rectory.  If  you  care  to  take  the  day 
off,  to  visit  your  friends  in  Exeter,  I  shall  make  no  ob¬ 
jection.’ 

‘Very  good  of  you,  sir,  I’m  sure,’  said  Sam,  with  a 
comprehensive  grin.  ^Most  thoughtful.’ 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
The  Secret  Passage 

Molly  went  about  her  business  next  morning  in  some 
trepidation,  but  as  the  day  wore  on,  and  still  no  questions 
were  asked  about  her  midnight  adventure,  she  regained 
her  self-confidence  and  began  to  plan  further  investiga¬ 
tions.  On  reaching  her  room  the  night  before  she  had 
written  an  account  of  her  discovery,  and  had  hidden  it  in 
the  library  as  arranged.  It  was  still  three  days  before  Jim 
would  arrive,  but  she  felt  it  was  better  to  be  on  the  safe 
side. 

Fired  by  the  idea  that  she  might  be  able  to  find  Bill’s 
prison  unaided,  she  decided  that  at  all  costs  she  must 
explore  the  secret  passage.  The  trouble  was  she  could 
not  be  certain  that  both  Fairleigh  and  Osborne  were  out 
of  the  way.  Regretfully  she  gave  up  the  idea  of  making 
any  discoveries  that  night. 

On  Christmas  morning  Osborne  departed  to  spend  the 
day  in  Exeter.  There  was  only  one  train  in  the  morning, 
and  one  back  at  night. 

‘That’s  one  of  ’em  out  of  the  light,’  said  Molly. 

But  Lord  Fairleigh  spent  the  entire  morning  in  the 
study,  and  her  heart  sank  again. 

At  tea-time  the  under-footman,  a  personable  lad  with 
an  eye  for  a  pretty  face,  made  his  way  over  to  her. 

‘Wot  price  some  Christmas  revels  on  our  own?’  he 
suggested.  ‘’Is  lordship’s  dining  out,  and  wot  with  old 
Mouldy  bein’  away  it  seems  a  fair  chanst.  Suppose  we 
’ave  some  dancin’  ter  the  gramophone?  ’ 

Molly  replied  with  suitable  approval,  but  her  brain  was 
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racing.  So  Fairleigh  was  going  out.  Could  she  manage 
it?  She  must,  somehow. 

The  servants’  hall  had  supper  early,  and  dancing  began 
at  eight.  Thanks  to  the  absence  of  Osborne,  the  party 
was  hilariously  gay,  and  when  at  the  psychological  mo¬ 
ment  Molly  suggested  a  game  of  hide-and-seek,  the  idea 
was  accepted  enthusiastically. 

The  servants’  hall  was  chosen  as  ‘Home,’  the  lights 
were  turned  out,  and  Molly  departed  with  a  giggling 
crowd  to  hide.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness  she  slipped 
up  to  her  bedroom  and  changed  her  shoes  to  rubber  ones, 
then,  picking  up  an  electric  torch,  she  made  her  way.  to 
the  study. 

The  time  was  about  nine,  and  it  was  not  likely  that 
Fairleigh  would  return  before  ten-thirty.  Osborne,  she 
knew,  could  not  get  home  until  eleven,  and  so  she  ought 
to  be  safe  for  an  hour  at  least.  She  reached  the  study 
without  meeting  anyone,  switched  on  the  light,  and  going 
straight  to  the  end  wall  she  removed  the  two  books  whose 
titles  she  had  noted  down  for  Jim’s  guidance.  This  gave 
her  the  size  of  the  moving  panel,  and  she  pulled  out  the 
books  one  by  one  and  searched  for  the  spring. 

It  was  very  well  concealed,  and  a  precious  quarter  of 
an  hour  had  gone  before  she  found  it.  She  pressed  and 
pulled,  and  slowly  the  panel  came  towards  her,  and  then 
swung  inwards,  as  she  had  seen  it  do  before.  The  door 
gave  on  to  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  Molly  examined  the 
fastening,  and  having  made  certain  that  she  could  shut 
and  open  it  from  the  inside,  she  returned  to  the  study 
and  switched  off  the  lights.  Then  she  entered  the  pas¬ 
sage,  shut  the  secret  door  behind  her,  and,  lighting  the 
way  with  her  torch,  began  to  descend  the  stairs,  her  heart 
pounding  against  her  ribs. 
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The  steps  went  down  for  about  twenty  feet,  and  then 
she  found  herself  at  the  end  of  a  long  passage,  apparently 
cut  out  of  the  rock  on  which  the  house  stood.  When  she 
had  reached  a  point  which  she  guessed  to  be  about  half¬ 
way  between  the  house  and  the  old  castle,  the  passage 
divided  into  two,  one  path  going  straight  on  and  the  other 
turning  sharply  to  the  right.  Molly  hesitated  a  moment 
and  then  took  the  right-hand  path.  It  ran  on  for  about 
twenty  yards  and  then  ended  with  a  massive  nail-studded 
door. 

Molly’s  heart  missed  a  beat.  Could  this  be  Bill’s 
prison?  She  listened,  but  heard  nothing.  She  tried  the 
door,  but  it  was  locked.  She  knocked,  but  there  was  no 
response.  Then  she  put  her  mouth  close  to  the  keyhole 
and  called  Bill’s  name,  but  there  was  no  answer. 

Disappointed,  she  gave  it  up,  and  turned  to  explore 
the  other  passage.  There  were  no  more  branches,  but 
it  now  began  to  run  downhill,  and  after  a  further  two 
hundred  yards  turned  into  long,  shallow  steps.  At  the 
bottom  of  these  she  was  faced  with  a  wall  of  solid  rock. 

Molly  stared  blankly  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  no¬ 
ticed  an  iron  ring  in  the  wall,  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  She  tried  to  turn  it,  and  to  her  delight  succeeded. 
It  obviously  operated  some  powerful  mechanism,  for 
slowly  and  silently  the  entire  mass  of  rock  in  front  of  her 
revolved,  leaving  an  aperture  about  six  feet  by  three. 
Molly  stepped  through,  and  found  herself  in  what  she  re¬ 
cognised  from  Jim’s  description  to  be  the  first  of  the  three 
dungeons. 

She  tried  to  shut  the  revolving  rock,  but  it  remained 
rigid.  She  looked  round,  and  on  the  wall  of  the  dungeon 
she  saw  several  more  iron  rings.  Choosing  one  at  random 
she  turned  it,  and  immediately  the  great  mass  of  rock 
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slid  into  place.  Molly  gasped,  for  there  was  absolutely 
no  sign  to  show  where  the  door  had  been.  Hastily  she 
counted  the  rings,  her  hand  on  the  one  that  worked  the 
door.  There  were  eight  altogether,  and  hers  was  the  third. 
Then  with  a  sigh  of  relief  she  turned  to  explore  the  dun¬ 
geons. 

Here  she  had  no  better  luck  than  Jim  or  Sinks,  and  at 
last  she  climbed  the  steps  into  the  courtyard.  The  gale 
was  still  raging,  and  above  the  roar  of  the  wind  she  could 
hear  the  boom  of  the  sea  as  it  hurled  itself  against  the 
rocks  below.  Clouds  scudded  across  the  sky,  alternately 
hiding  and  revealing  the  moon,  which  showed  up  the 
giant  rollers  sweeping  in  from  the  open  sea. 

Molly  stood  still,  overcome  by  the  wild  beauty  of  the 
night.  Then  as  the  moon  came  out  from  behind  a  cloud 
she  saw  a  column  of  spray  rise  from  the  well  in  the  court¬ 
yard  and  scatter  in  a  silver  shower  as  it  fell.  Molly  re¬ 
membered  Binks’s  story,  and  wondered  again  what  Os¬ 
borne  had  thrown  down  the  well,  and  why. 

She  glanced  at  her  watch.  It  was  past  ten,  and  there 
was  obviously  nothing  further  she  could  do.  She  retraced 
her  steps,  successfully  manipulating  the  moving  rock, 
and  hurried  up  the  passage.  At  the  branch  she  hesitated. 
Time  was  slipping  away,  but  she  couldn’t  go  without  one 
more  try  at  that  door.  She  felt  convinced  that  Bill  was 
there.  Yielding  to  the  impulse,  she  ran  up  the  passage 
and  hammered  at  the  door. 

There  was  no  sound  in  answer.  A  wave  of  depression 
swept  over  her,  and  she  crumpled  up  on  the  floor,  in 
a  disconsolate  little  heap,  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

‘Oh,  Bill!’  she  whispered,  shakily ;  ‘If  you  only  knew 
- ’  Molly  gave  a  despairing  sob,  and  then  pulled  herself 
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together.  ^  A  lot  of  use  you’ll  be/  she  told  herself,  sternly, 
‘if  you  simply  sit  here  till  you’re  caught!’ 

She  made  her  way  back  along  the  passage.  Outside  the 
study  she  paused  and  listened.  Hearing  nothing,  she 
pressed  the  spring  and  cautiously  opened  the  panel.  Then 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  she  stepped  into  the  empty  room. 
The  panel  shut  with  a  click.  Molly  stole  out  of  the  room 
and  sped  silently  up  the  stairs. 

She  reached  her  room  undetected,  tidied  her  clothes  and 
washed  her  hands,  and  then  made  her  way  back  to  the 
servants’  hall. 

The  game  of  hide-and-seek  was  obviously  over,  and 
dancing  was  in  full  swing.  Henry,  the  under-footman, 
was  standing  gloomily  by  the  door. 

‘Where’ve  you  been  all  this  time?’  he  demanded. 

‘I  ’it  me  ’ead  in  the  dark  su think  awful,’  said  Molly 
plaintively,  ‘and  it  give  me  such  an  ’eadache  I  ’ad  ter  go 
an’  lie  down  a  bit.’ 

Henry’s  gloom  was  turned  to  compassion,  and  the  rest 
of  the  evening  went  without  a  hitch. 

Next  day  Molly  again  hid  an  account  of  her  discoveries 
behind  the  bound  volumes  of  ‘Punch,’  and  she  was  not 
too  depressed  with  her  efforts. 

The  annual  village  concert,  at  which  the  combined 
talents  of  Coombe  and  Crawley  performed,  was  always 
held  on  Boxing  Day.  Sir  Thomas  Crawley  invariably 
took  the  chair,  and  Lord  Fairleigh,  when  he  happened  to 
be  at  home,  was  the  guest  of  honour.  The  entire  Coombe 
household  attended,  except  Osborne. 

Molly  was  seated  at  the  end  of  the  row,  next  to  the 
gangway,  her  mind  occupied  contentedly  with  last  night’s 
adventure.  All  had  gone  well.  She  had  proved  her 
theory  and  contributed  some  valuable  information  to 
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their  quest.  Also  —  and  a  most  comforting  thought  — 
to-morrow  Jim  would  be  at  Coombe,  to  lend  a  hand  if 
necessary. 

She  could  see  him  now,  sitting  in  the  front  row,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Crawleys.  He  glanced  round  once,  and 
their  eyes  met,  but  neither  gave  any  sign  of  recognition. 

During  the  interval  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
movement  in  the  hall.  People  wandered  about,  greeting 
friends,  or  going  out  to  smoke.  Someone  stumbled 
against  her  chair,  and  suddenly  she  felt  a  small  piece  of 
paper,  thrust  into  her  hand.  Just  before  the  lights  went 
out,  in  preparation  for  the  second  half  of  the  performance, 
Molly  bent  down,  and  under  cover  of  picking  up  her  hand¬ 
kerchief  she  read  the  note.  It  was  written  on  the  torn 
edge  of  a  programme,  and,  although  unsigned,  was  un¬ 
mistakably  in  Jim’s  writing: 

Have  made  important  discovery  [it  rani.  Must  see  you. 

Slip  out  during  the  play  and  take  the  cliff  path. 

Molly  crushed  the  note  into  a  ball,  and  thrust  it  into 
her  pocket.  Almost  immediately  the  lights  went  out, 
and  the  curtain  rose  on  a  melodrama  of  the  bloodcurdling 
type  so  dear  to  village  hearts.  Her  neighbours  sat  en¬ 
thralled,  eyes  glued  to  the  stage.  Silently  she  slipped 
out  of  the  hall.  Even  the  doorkeeper,  for  whom  she  had 
prepared  an  explanation  of  faintness,  had  taken  a  seat, 
and  didn’t  turn  his  head  as  she  went  out  into  the  night. 
She  drew  a  grateful  breath  of  the  cool  air,  turned  up  her 
collar,  and  set  off  for  the  shore. 

The  hurricane  of  the  last  two  days  had  subsided.  The 
wind  had  shifted  to  the  north  again,  and  it  was  freezing 
hard.  Molly  walked  briskly,  wondering  as  she  went  what 
Jim  had  discovered,  and  where  she  would  find  him.  After 
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she  had  walked  about  half  a  mile,  she  began  to  wonder  if, 
after  all,  Jim  had  not  left  the  hall  before  her,  and  if  she 
ought  to  wait  for  him.  She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
then  decided  to  go  on  a  little  farther,  and  then,  if  she 
found  no  one,  to  turn  back.  A  few  yards  up  the  path  a 
large  boulder  cast  a  shadow.  As  she  passed  it  a  man  rose 
from  the  ground  almost  at  her  feet,  and  before  she  could 
utter  a  sound  or  move  had  flung  a  heavy  coat  over  her 
head,  half  smothering  her.  She  struggled  violently  for  a 
minute,  and  then,  realising  the  futility  of  it,  stood  still. 

Her  captor  was  speaking,  and  she  recognised  Osborne’s 
voice. 

^Will  you  walk  quietly,  like  a  sensible  girl,  or  must  I 
carry  you?  If  you’ll  do  what  you’re  told,  and  keep  quiet, 
raise  your  hand.’ 

Molly  obeyed.  It  was  impossible  to  speak  through  the 
folds  of  the  coat. 

‘You’ll  walk  in  front,  and  if  you  shout,  or  try  to  run, 
I  shall  shoot.  D ’you  understand?’ 

Again  Molly  raised  her  hand.  She  had  no  doubt  that 
he  meant  what  he  said. 

‘That’s  what  I  call  sense,’  said  Osborne  approvingly, 
and  removed  her  head-covering. 

Molly  took  a  deep  breath. 

‘If  you’d  left  that  on  me  much  longer  you’d  have  had 
to  carry  me,’  she  observed. 

Osborne  laughed. 

‘Nothing  wrong  with  your  nerve,’  he  said.  ‘I’d  ap¬ 
preciate  you  a  whole  heap  if  you  weren’t  being  such  a 
darned  nuisance.  Now  mush.’ 

Molly  saw  that  he  carried  a  revolver  and  obeyed 
without  argument.  In  silence  they  proceeded  along  the 
cliff  path.  After  a  time  she  saw  the  old  castle  ahead,  out- 
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lined  against  the  sky,  and  she  realised  that  this  was  her 
destination. 

The  portcullis  was  up,  and  they  entered  the  courtyard. 

^Now  I’ll  have  to  blindfold  you,’  said  Osborne. 

Molly  submitted  in  silence.  Any  attempt  at  escape 
was  out  of  the  question,  but  as  they  descended  the  steps 
to  the  dungeons  she  had  one  sickening  moment  of  panic 
terror  at  the  memory  of  the  oubliette.  She  bit  her  lips  and 
fought  down  the  impulse  to  ask  where  she  was  being 
taken. 

Soon  she  realised  with  relief  that’they  were  in  the  under¬ 
ground  passage.  The  hollow  echo  of  their  footsteps  was 
unmistakable.  On  reaching  the  cross-road  Osborne  led 
her  to  the  left. 

They  were  going  to  the  locked  door!  Molly’s  heart 
beat  faster.  Was  she  going  to  see  Bill?  She  couldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  it,  but  the  idea  persisted.  She  heard  a  key  turn  in 
the  lock,  and  then  she  was  pushed  forward  and  told  to  sit 
down.  She  obeyed,  and  Osborne  lashed  her  to  the  chair 
with  rope. 

‘Don’t  want  to  have  you  prying  in  them  cupboards,’ 
he  explained.  ‘They’re  strictly  private.’ 

When  she  was  securely  tied,  he  removed  the  bandage 
from  her  eyes,  and  Molly  looked  round  with  interest. 

Except  for  a  couple  of  chairs  and  a  rough  deal  table  the 
room  was  empty,  but  the  walls  were  lined  with  cup¬ 
boards. 

‘You’ll  stop  here  till  the  boss  comes,’  said  Osborne. 
‘I’ll  give  you  a  bit  of  advice.  Make  a  clean  breast  of 
everything.  It’s  your  best  chance.’ 

He  went  out,  switching  off  the  light  as  he  left  the 
room,  and  Molly  heard  him  lock  the  door  behind  him. 

Alone  in  the  dark,  and  incredibly  uncomfortable,  tied 
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to  her  chair,  she  thought  furiously.  She  was  under  no 
delusions  as  to  the  gravity  of  her  position,  but  it  was  no 
good  dwelling  on  possible  dangers  to  herself.  It  would  be 
quite  useless  to  plead  idle  curiosity,  she  felt  certain. 
Fairleigh  knew  she  was  a  spy,  or  he  would  never  have 
forged  that  note  from  Jim.  He  would  not  be  likely  to 
let  her  go,  anyway.  His  secret  was  a  lot  too  precious. 
The  most  important  thing  was  to  keep  Jack’s  part  in 
the  affair  to  herself.  She  must  persuade  Fairleigh  that 
she  was  working  on  her  own.  It  wouldn’t  be  easy,  and 
it  looked  as  if  she  might  have  to  implicate  Jim.  Fairleigh 
obviously  suspected  him,  and  would  expect  to  get  infor¬ 
mation  out  of  her.  It  was  all  pretty  awful.  Molly  set 
her  teeth  and  tried  to  fight  down  the  panic  that  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  hold  of  her.  It  was  this  waiting,  she  told 
herself;  this  interminable  waiting  in  the  black  dark. 

She  was  cold  and  stiff  and  clinging  desperately  to  her 
courage  when,  at  last,  hours  later,  she  heard  the  key  turn 
in  the  lock.  The  sudden  light  blinded  her,  but  she  realised 
that  both  Fairleigh  and  Osborne  had  entered. 

Fairleigh  bowed,  with  his  habitual  charming  smile, 
and  a  sense  of  unreality  swept  over  Molly  as  she  looked  at 
him.  It  was  all  crazy !  He  was  Judy’s  father.  He  couldn’t 
be  the  man  who  —  the  man  she  knew  him  to  be. 

‘You  can  untie  those  ropes,  Sam,’  he  said.  ‘I’m  sure 
they  must  be  uncomfortable.  You  must  forgive  me  for 
having  kept  you  waiting  so  long,’  he  went  on.  ‘I  was 
unavoidably  detained.’ 

‘Please  don’t  apologise,’  said  Molly,  her  courage  re¬ 
turning. 

Fairleigh  smiled,  and  pulling  up  a  chair,  sat  down. 

'Let’s  have  a  friendly  talk,  and  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  business,’  he  said. 
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His  eyes  were  fixed  steadily  on  her  face  —  so  steadily 
that  Molly,  to  her  fury,  felt  her  colour  rising.  However, 
she  faced  him  squarely,  and  after  a  minute  he  leant  back 
in  his  chair. 

H’ve  heard  your  voice  before,’  he  said  meditatively, 
‘  but  I  can’t  place  you.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  remove 
your  hat  and  glasses.’ 

Molly  obeyed.  She  realised  the  inevitability  of  recog¬ 
nition,  but  the  longer  she  put  it  off  the  more  time  she  had 
to  think,  and  she  was  far  from  feeling  as  cool  as  she  looked. 
Fairleigh’s  smiling  courtesy  disconcerted  her,  and  was 
more  frightening  than  Osborne’s  threats. 

‘It  is  a  question  which  one  hesitates  to  ask  a  lady,’ 
went  on  Fairleigh,  ‘but  in  the  circumstances  I  feel  sure 
you  will  forgive  me.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  you  are 
wearing  a  wig?  ’ 

‘And  I  thought  it  fitted  so  beautifully!’  sighed  Molly. 
‘  How  did  you  know?  ’ 

‘Because  I  have  guessed  who  you  are,  and  when  I 
last  had  the  honour  to  be  your  host  you  had  fair  hair.’ 

Molly  pulled  off  her  wig  and  shook  her  shingled  head. 

‘Well,  I’m  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  beastly  thing,  anyway,’ 
she  said.  ‘  I’d  no  idea  a  wig  was  so  stuffy,  before.’ 

Fairleigh’s  eyes  narrowed,  and  his  voice  when  he  spoke 
had  a  steely  ring  underlying  its  gentleness. 

‘May  I  ask  how  you  come  to  be  spying  in  my  house?  ’ 

‘We  journalists  will  do  almost  anything  for  copy,  you 
know.  Lord  Fairleigh.’ 

‘Am  I  to  understand  that  it  was  merely  to  write  up, 
shall  we  say  “The  Housemaid’s  Point  of  View,  by  One 
who  Knows,”  that  you  took  service  in  my  household?’ 

‘That’s  the  idea.’ 

Fairleigh  smiled. 
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‘You  disappoint  me,’  he  said.  ‘I  should  have  thought 
you  were  too  intelligent  to  expect  me  to  believe  you.’ 

The  contempt  in  his  voice  stung  Molly. 

‘My  dear  Lord  Fairleigh,  if  you  know  all  about  it  al¬ 
ready,  I  wonder  why  you  bother  to  ask  me.  “Spier  nae 
questions,”  you  know.’ 

‘I’m  afraid  I  shall  continue  to  ask  you  questions,  and 
you  will  answer  me,’  said  Fairleigh,  with  dangerous  calm. 
‘But  perhaps  you  doubt  my  power  to  make  you.’ 

‘  Not  at  all,’  said  Molly.  ‘  I  have  come  to  doubt  nothing 
about  you,  except  the  possibility  of  your  being  Judy’s 
father.’ 

The  shaft  went  home.  The  best  thing  in  Fairleigh  was 
his  affection  for  his  daughter,  and  his  onq  fear  in  life  that 
she  should  discover  the  truth. 

‘Yet  even  that  is  true,’  he  said.  ‘You  had  better  give 
in,  you  know.  What  I  plan  I  execute.’ 

‘Don’t  you  mean  that  what  you  plan  other  people 
execute? ’ 

‘It  is  the  same  thing.’ 

‘  One  lives  and  learns,’  murmured  Molly. 

‘  One  learns,  but  one  does  not  always  live.  Miss  Molly. 
Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  you  are  in  rather  a  precarious 
position?  ’ 

‘Vividly.’ 

‘  That  is  as  well.  I  dislike  extreme  measures,  but  I  warn 
you  that  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  adopt  them  if  you  deceive 
me.  Now  tell  me  exactly  how  you  come  to  be  here,  and 
what  you  are  doing.’ 

‘I  came  here,’  said  Molly,  ‘because  your  melodramatic 
butler  brought  me,  at  the  point  of  a  revolver.  What  I’m 
doing  appears  to  me  self-evident.’ 

Fairleigh  sighed. 
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wish  you  wouldn’t  evade  my  questions,’  he  said. 
‘It  is  such  a  waste  of  time,  and  so  foolish.  Friend  Strick¬ 
land  certainly  picked  pluck  when  he  somewhat  unchiv- 
alrously  sent  you  down  here  to  do  his  dirty  work,  but 
I’m  afraid  he  didn’t  pick  brains.’ 

‘Jack  Strickland?  ’  echoed  Molly.  ‘  What  do  you  mean? 
He  doesn’t  know  I’m  here,  does  he?  ’ 

‘Doesn’t  he?  Then  it  won’t  interest  him  very  much  if 
your  body  is  found  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  to-morrow.’ 

‘I  should  think  it’d  interest  him  a  great  deal,’  said 
Molly.  ‘He’d  wonder  what  on  earth  I  was  doing  here.’ 

‘And  Jim  Crawley?  Would  he  wonder  too?’ 

‘Jim  would  guess.  But  he  doesn’t  know  I’m  here, 
either.’ 

‘Yet  you  weren’t  surprised  to  get  a  note  from  him.’ 

‘No;  but  I  can  easily  explain  that.  Look  here.  Lord 
Fairleigh,  will  you  answer  two  questions  of  mine?’ 

‘With  pleasure.’ 

‘Well,  first,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?’ 

‘My  dear  young  lady,  that  depends  entirely  on  you.’ 

‘If  I  tell  you  everything  I  know?’ 

‘  If  you  hadn’t  stumbled  on  this  passage  I  should  have 
great  pleasure  in  sending  you  back  to  London.  As  it  is,  I 
think  a  nice  sea- trip  would  meet  the  case.’ 

‘You  are  afraid  I  shall  tell  someone  about  the  pas¬ 
sage.’ 

‘I  don’t  intend  to  give  you  the  chance.’ 

‘Then  it’s  true.’ 

‘What  is  true?’ 

‘That  you’ve  got  Bill  Boyd  hidden  here  somewhere.’ 

‘  Certainly  I  have.’ 

‘Why?  What’s  he  done  to  you?’ 

‘I  don’t  think  we  need  go  into  that,’  said  Fairleigh,  and 
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there  was  the  faintest  surprise  in  his  voice.  It  gave  Molly 
redoubled  courage. 

‘If  you’re  afraid  of  what  I  might  tell,  it  means  that  you 
think  someone  else  suspects  you.  It  must  mean  that,  or 
you  wouldn’t  have  assumed  Jack  sent  me.  Oh,  I  do  hope 
you’re  right.’ 

‘You  should  know  best  about  that.’ 

‘But  I  don’t.  I  didn’t  know  anyone  suspected  you 
except  me.’ 

‘And  what  made  you  suspect  me.  Miss  Molly?’ 

‘  Something  that  Bill  said,  ages  ago.  Oh,  I’ll  tell  you  the 
whole  story  now  that  I  know  Bill  is  here,  and  I  don’t  care 
what  you  do  to  me,  if  only  you’ll  let  me  see  him  first.’ 

‘Dear,  dear,  dear  !’  said  Fairleigh,  with  delicate  irony. 
‘  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  separating  a  pair  of  lovers.  This 
is  quite  out  of  my  programme.  Of  course  you  shall  see 
him,  when  you  have  told  me  your  story.’ 

‘I  will.  Everything.  From  the  first  I  didn’t  believe  the 
police  theory.  Bill  had  once  told  me  that  an  Englishman 
had  done  his  father  a  great  wrong,  and  that  if  ever  he  met 
the  man  there  was  going  to  be  trouble.  He  never  men¬ 
tioned  you,  but  he  did  say  that  his  father  was  in  Alaska 
when  it  happened.  When  Bill  disappeared  I  remembered 
that  Judy  had  once  told  me  that  you  had  lived  in  Alaska 
when  you  were  a  young  man,  and  I  began  to  wonder.  I  told 
Jim,  and  he  said  it  was  ridiculous.  I’m  afraid  I  lost  my 
temper  with  him.  Anyway,  I  said  that  if  no  one  else  thought 
it  worth  while  to  look  for  Bill,  I  was  going  to,  and  I  could 
get  along  without  his  help.  I  knew  the  Labour  Exchange 
through  which  your  servants  are  engaged  and  I  went  there 
disguised  and  said  I  had  friends  employed  here,  and  if  a 
vacancy  occurred  would  they  recommend  me.  Of  course 
I  had  masses  of  references.  It  was  pure  luck  that  a  vacancy 
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occurred  here  so  soon  —  far  better  luck  than  I  had  hoped 
for.  I  came  down  with  the  idea  of  searching  the  house, 
and  stumbled  on  the  passage  quite  by  accident.  I  really 
was  looking  for  my  brooch  that  night  in  the  study,  al¬ 
though  it  was  Bill,  and  not  my  mother,  who  gave  it  to  me. 
After  that,  of  course,  I  took  the  first  opportunity  to  search 
the  passage.  And  when  I  found  this  door  locked,  I  thought 
Bill  was  here.  How  did  you  know  I’d  discovered  the 
passage?  ’ 

^  I  was  in  the  study  when  you  came  out.’ 

‘Why  didn’t  you  stop  me?’ 

‘Isn’t  it  obvious?  Questions  would  have  been  asked. 
Now  there  is  nothing  to  connect  me  with  your  disappear¬ 
ance.  You  left  the  concert  hall,  and  subsequently  had  an 
accident.  It  is  a  dark  night.  There  will  be  marks  to  show 
where  you  slipped  over  the  cliff  at  the  narrow  part.  Your 
story  is  ingenious,  and  I  retract  my  statement  about  your 
intelligence,  but  it  does  not  explain  your  ready  acceptance 
of  a  note  from  Crawley.’ 

‘Yes,  it  does.  Jim  looked  round  during  the  concert,  and 
when  I  got  the  note  I  thought  he’d  recognised  me,  and 
that  he’d  discovered  something  that  made  him  agree  with 
my  suspicions.  I  suppose  he  didn’t  know  me,  any  more 
than  you  did.  Well,  it’s  a  tribute  to  my  make-up.’ 

Fairleigh  looked  at  her  thoughtfully.  It  was  a  plausible 
story.  But  too  much  depended  on  it.  He  dared  run  no 
risks.  He  must  be  sure. 

‘Forgive  me,  but  I  don’t  believe  one  word  of  it,’  he  said 
deliberately. 

‘I  swear  it’s  the  truth,’  said  Molly,  and  her  voice  shook 
a  little.  ‘Good  God,  is  it  likely  that  Jack  would  employ 
an  amateur  like  me  to  spy  for  him?  ’ 

‘  I  should  hesitate  to  say  it  was  impossible.  I  give  you 
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one  more  chance  to  tell  me  what  has  passed  between  you 
and  Strickland  .  .  .  You  won’t  speak?  Very  well.  You 
force  me  to  find  other  means  of  suasion.  What’s  the  time, 
Sam?’ 

‘Nearly  midnight,  boss.’ 

‘  Good !  The  tide  will  be  just  on  the  turn.  Tie  her  wrists 
behind  her  back,  fetch  the  ropes,  and  bring  her  along.’ 

Fairleigh  strode  from  the  room  and  went  down  the  pas¬ 
sage  towards  the  dungeons.  Sam  thrust  Molly  after  him. 
She  was  really  frightened  now. 

‘I  won’t  tell!  I  won’t  tell!’  she  said  to  herself  half 
mechanically. 

Her  imagination  conjured  up  a  picture  of  Sam  hurling 
her  down  the  oubliette,  and  she  began  to  feel  horribly 
shaky  at  the  knees.  To  end  this  way,  without  even  having 
seen  Bill,  was  more  than  she  felt  she  could  bear.  As  they 
entered  the  dungeon,  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  she  tried  to 
keep  steady: 

‘You  promised  that  I  should  see  Bill.’ 

‘Only  if  you  told  the  truth.’ 

‘I  have  told  it!  And,  anyway,  if  you’re  going  to  kill 
me  you  might  just  as  well  let  me  see  him  first.’ 

Fairleigh  halted,  and  appeared  to  be  considering.  Then 
he  smiled  —  a  smile  so  absolutely  diabolical  that  Molly 
shuddered.  But  he  made  no  reply,  and  began  to  ascend 
the  steps  to  the  courtyard.  He  walked  to  the  well,  and 
motioned  her  to  stand  beside  him. 

‘Do  you  see  this  well?’  he  said.  ‘The  sea  has  eaten  it 
away,  so  that  it  runs  down  into  a  narrow  cave.  Usually 
it  is  full  of  water,  but  at  low  tide  it  is  only  ankle  deep.  It 
is  low  tide  now.  In  an  hour’s  time  the  water  will  be  waist 
deep,  and  in  two  hours  the  sea  will  reach  the  bottom  of 
this  shaft  that  was  once  a  weU.  Then  there  will  be  seven 
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feet  of  water.  At  high  tide  there  is  about  twenty  feet  of 
water  in  the  shaft.  I  am  going  to  lower  you  down  it.  For 
an  hour  Sam  will  remain  at  the  top.  If  during  that  time 
you  change  your  mind  and  decide  to  tell  me  what  you 
know,  he  will  haul  you  up.  If  you  have  not  shouted  to  him 
in  an  hour’s  time,  he  will  go  away.’ 

Molly  involuntarily  shrank  back.  After  all,  the  oubliette 
would  have  been  better.  It  would  have  been  quicker,  any¬ 
way. 

‘  I  have  told  the  truth !  ’  she  gasped,  almost  hysterically.  , 
^You  must  believe  me!’ 

Fairleigh  smiled. 

‘I  feel  sure  you  have  forgotten  some  facts  that  would 
interest  me,’  he  said.  ‘Let  us  hope  you  will  remember 
them  in  the  next  hour.  We  are  ready,  Sam.’ 

Osborne  slipped  a  belt  round  her.  It  was  attached  to  a 
long  rope,  which  he  handed  to  Fairleigh.  When  it  was 
taut,  he  picked  Molly  up  and  dropped  her  into  the  well. 
It  was  useless  to  struggle,  for  her  hands  were  tied,  but  she 
needed  all  her  self-control  to  refrain  from  screaming. 

The  air  grew  colder  and  colder  as  they  lowered  her,  and 
she  was  afraid  she  would  faint.  At  last  her  feet  splashed 
into  cold  water  and  touched  the  rock  beneath.  As  soon  as 
her  weight  was  off  the  rope,  Osborne  jerked  the  hook  free 
from  her  belt,  and  hauled  the  rope  up  again. 

Had  Molly  been  on  dry  ground  she  might  have  collapsed, 
but  the  thought  of  falling  in  that  ice-cold  water  kept  her 
on  her  feet.  She  reflected  with  a  twisted  smile  that  she 
would  be  in  it  quite  soon  enough.  It  was  pitch  dark,  and 
she  splashed  about,  trying  to  find  out  how  wide  the  cave 
was.  In  three  paces  she  ran  into  rock.  Moving  cautiously 
to  her  right,  the  water  grew  rapidly  deeper.  That  must  be 
the  direction  of  the  sea.  An  incoming  wave  caught  her  and 
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nearly  knocked  her  down.  Molly  staggered,  and  fell 
against  what  felt  like  iron  bars. 

‘Can’t  be!’  she  told  herself.  And  yet - She  waited 

till  the  next  wave  had  surged  round  her  feet,  and  then 
went  forward  again.  It  was  iron  bars.  She  twisted  round 
to  touch  them  with  her  bound  hands.  An  iron  grating  set 
across  the  width  of  the  cave.  There  was  a  gate,  too. 
Locked,  of  course.  She  retraced  her  steps  quickly,  lest  an¬ 
other  wave  should  come  unseen,  and  followed  the  oppo¬ 
site  wall  back  to  where  the  well  shaft  showed  an  occa¬ 
sional  star.  The  cave  ran  in  a  fair  way.  A  dozen  paces, 
Molly  reckoned,  as  she  leant  against  the  rock  at  the  back 
of  it.  The  water  was  shallower  here,  for  the  cave  seemed 
to  shelve  up.  Also  the  roof  was  lower.  Her  head  touched 
it  if  she  stood  on  tiptoe.  It  was  rather  comforting  to  feel 
the  smooth  rock  behind  her.  Better  than  standing  out 
there,  anyway. 

The  tide  was  rising  all  right.  Well,  if  she  had  to  drown, 
the  sooner  it  was  over  the  better.  She  had  lost  all  feeling 
in  her  feet  already.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  she 
might  become  unconscious  from  cold  before  the  tide  really 
rose.  It  was  a  comforting  thought,  in  a  way.  But  she 
couldn’t  remember  whether  freezing  to  death  hurt  or  not. 
It  seemed  vitally  important.  She  must  ask  somebody. 
Lots  of  people  froze  to  death  in  Alaska.  She  would  ask 
Lord  Fairleigh.  He’d  been  there  and  would  be  sure  to 
know.  Next  time  she  went  to  Grosvenor  Place  she 
would  . . . 

Molly  realised  with  a  shock  that  she  was  beginning 
to  get  light-headed.  The  water  reached  her  knees,  and 
she  was  shivering  uncontrollably.  She  could  hear  the 
snarl  of  the  sea  against  the  rocks  beyond  the  cave,  and 
listened  mechanically.  A  regular,  dull  monotone,  rather 
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like  a  voice,  sometimes.  Like  Fairleigh’s  voice,  perhaps. 
Not  Osborne’s.  It  was  Fairleigh  saying,  ‘The  truth, 
please.’  Anyway,  even  if  it  were  Fairleigh  she  couldn’t 
move.  Her  body  was  rapidly  turning  to  stone  —  like  the 
people  who  saw  the  Medusa’s  head.  Or  had  she  got  that 
wrong?  Anyway,  she  was  all  stone  to  the  knees  now. 
Perhaps  that  was  what  had  happened  to  Bill:  turned  to 
stone. 

Somebody  was  shouting  Bill’s  name  —  shouting  it  in  a 
queer  scream.  Who  on  earth  could  be  yelling  ‘Bill!’ 
like  that,  down  here?  It  wasn’t  her  voice,  was  it?  She 
wondered  why  she  didn’t  fall  down.  Very  odd.  ^Billl’ 
again.  Oh,  God,  it  was  her  voice!  Maybe  Osborne  would 
think  it  was  a  signal.  With  a  flash  of  sanity  she  realised 
that  she  hoped  he  wouldn’t.  It  could  only  mean  that  she 
would  destroy  all  chance  Bill  had.  There  was  no  answer¬ 
ing  hail,  and  she  breathed  again. 

She  must  keep  a  hand  on  herself.  No  more  maniacal 
yelling.  Face  things  quietly.  And  yet  the  sea  kept  snarl¬ 
ing  outside,  and  every  minute  it  became  more  like  a  voice 
‘Truth!  Truth!’ 

The  wall  behind  her  seemed  to  be  giving.  She  was  going 
to  fall  down  at  last,  then.  Well,  things  would  be  over 
quicker.  Then  suddenly  there  was  a  rush  of  water  that 
swept  her  off  her  feet  and  carried  her  back,  choking  and 
gasping.  After  a  few  moments  she  realised  that  she  was 
no  longer  in  water.  The  wave  that  had  swept  her  back¬ 
wards  had  receded,  leaving  her  high  and  dry.  She  tried  to 
sit  up,  but  collapsed  with  a  sob  of  pain.  It  seemed  oddly 
still;  the  boom  of  the  sea  was  scarcely  audible,  but  she  was 
past  reasoning  about  it.  All  fight  had  been  knocked  out 
of  her,  and  she  didn’t  care  what  happened. 

Suddenly  a  shaft  of  light  streamed  across  her,  blinding, 
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intolerably  bright.  It  was  agony  for  a  moment,  and  she 
moaned  a  little,  moving  her  head.  There  was  a  quick  step 
on  the  rock,  and  then  she  heard  a  voice,  miles  away. 
Someone  cursing,  she  thought  vaguely.  Swearing  softly 
and  venomously.  Fairleigh  again?  Anyway,  she  couldn’t 
open  her  eyes.  They  were  turned  to  stone  too.  Someone 
lifted  her  by  the  shoulders,  and  a  stab  of  pain  wrenched 
her  into  speech. 

‘I  swear  it’s  the  truth!’  she  jerked  out. 

‘ - their  souls  to  hell!’  said  the  voice  savagely. 

Molly’s  heart  stopped  beating.  With  a  terrific  effort  she 
forced  herself  out  of  the  daze  into  which  she  was  again 
slipping  and  opened  her  eyes. 

‘Bill!’  she  said. 

It  was  a  queer,  strangled  noise.  Didn’t  really  sound  like 
a  word  at  all,  she  reflected.  She  wondered  vaguely  if  this 
were  just  another  hallucination.  He  was  wrenching  at  the 
rope  that  bound  her  hands,  but  she  was  too  stiff  to  know 
when  he  had  freed  them.  Very  gently  he  raised  her  to  her 
feet.  He  looked  rather  queer,  Molly  thought,  hazily. 
Rather  white  and  grim.  Almost  as  if  he  were  furious  with 
her. 

‘Bill,’  she  said  again. 

It  sounded  more  like  a  word,  this  time. 

‘That’s  me,’  he  said. 

His  voice  shook  a  little,  and  the  arm  round  her  tight¬ 
ened. 

‘Hullo,  Bill,’  said  Molly  weakly.  ‘I  say,  I’m  —  I’m 
turned  into  stone !  ’ 

And  then,  to  her  astonishment,  she  suddenly  buried  her 
face  in  his  shoulder  and  sobbed.  Bill  said  nothing,  but 
picked  her  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  away. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
The  Secret  of  the  Empty  Drawer 

I 

^Tell  me  what  you’ve  been  doing/  said  Jill  Strickland. 

Her  brother  groaned,  and  slid  farther  into  his  chair.  It 
was  Christmas  morning,  and  he  had  taken  a  few  hours  off 
to  see  Jill,  and  to  allow  himself  the  luxury  of  unfettered 
speech. 

‘  I’ve  been  working  like  blazes  for  a  fortnight,’  he  said, 
‘and  I’m  no  nearer  rescuing  Bill  or  finding  evidence 
against  Fairleigh  than  I  was  at  the  beginning.  I’ve  mur¬ 
dered  a  perfectly  innocent  man,  of  course,  and  I  suppose 
that  ought  to  count  for  something.  But  apart  from  that 
I’m  a  complete  failure.’ 

‘Cheer  up,’  said  Jill.  ‘This  is  the  darkness  before  the 
dawn.  Are  you  sure  that  Bloggs  was  murdered?’ 

‘As  sure  as  if  I’d  seen  it  done.’  Jack  moved  restlessly. 
‘I  feel  rather  awful  about  that  show,  Jill.  I  mean,  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  me  he’d  still  be  alive  and  kicking.  Heaven 
knows  how  Fairleigh  found  out.  I  thought  I’d  covered 
my  tracks  so  carefully.’ 

‘Who  do  you  think  actually  committed  the  crime? 
Holtz?  ’ 

‘Very  likely.  Don’t  know  for  certain.’ 

‘Well,  I  don’t  think  you  have  any  reason  to  be  de¬ 
pressed  really.  And  talking  of  evidence,  how  about  that 
wireless  conversation?  ’ 

Jack  grinned  sardonically. 

‘What’s  the  use  of  that?  Suppose  I  got  a  warrant  for 
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his  arrest  on  the  strength  of  it.  Can’t  you  see  his  look  of 
pained  surprise  and  suppressed  amusement?  I  can! 
wireless  transmitting  set?  My  good  Strickland,  I’ve  never 
had  one  in  my  life.  Wouldn’t  know  how  to  use  it  if  I  had. 
It  takes  a  young  fellow  with  brains,  like  yourself,  to  handle 
these  complicated  machines.”  And  then  there’d  be  a 
search  of  the  house  —  Fairleigh’d  probably  offer  his  as¬ 
sistance  to  show  us  round  —  and  that  would  be  the  end 
of  it.  I  haven’t  a  shadow  of  evidence.  And  even  if  I  had 
enough  to  convict  him  of  murder,  I  shouldn’t  dare  arrest 
him  at  the  moment.’ 

‘Why  not?’ 

‘Because  if  I  did  Bill  would  probably  be  dead  before  I 
discovered  his  hiding-place.  I  must  find  out  where  the 
boy  is  before  I  can  act  openly.  And  I  daren’t  leave  Lon¬ 
don  yet,  in  case  they  burgle  Green  Street.  I’ve  sat  up, 
waiting  for  ’em,  every  night  since  Jim  left,  and  I’ve  al¬ 
most  given  up  hope.  I  only  pray  that  it  doesn’t  mean 
they’ve  seen  through  our  bluff.  If  Fairleigh  thinks  I’ve 
got  those  ruddy  papers,  the  game’s  up  already.’ 

‘Don’t  let’s  meet  trouble  halfway,’  said  Jill.  ‘By  the 
way,  I  haven’t  seen  you  since  you  made  your  second  visit 
to  Grass  Street.  Did  you  find  anything?  ’ 

‘Finger-prints:  two  separate  lots,’  said  Jack.  ‘One  set 
were  identified  as  Slicker’s.  The  other  lot  must  belong  to 
Holtz,  but  we’ve  got  nothing  like  ’em  at  the  Yard.  I’ve 
sent  photographs  to  the  C.I.  Departments  of  Paris,  Berlin, 
New  York,  and  Quebec,  asking  them  to  cable  if  they 
recognise  them,  but  I’ve  heard  nothing  yet.’ 

‘Have  you  had  any  news  from  Jim  or  Molly?’ 

‘Not  a  word,  except  Molly’s  daily  bulletin.’  Jack 
laughed.  ‘She  certainly  spreads  herself  on  them;  I  never 
read  such  marvellous  stuff  in  my  life.  Honestly,  after  I’ve 
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read  ’em,  I  find  myself  saying  Granted!  ”  whenever  any¬ 
one  begs  my  pardon.  But,  of  course,  she  can  tell  me  no 
news.  After  all,  I  didn’t  really  expect  very  much  from 
either  her  or  Jim.  If  they  can  avoid  being  suspected,  that’s 
as  much  as  it’s  fair  to  expect  of  them.  And  that’s  saying 
a  good  deal,  when  they’re  up  against  Fairleigh.  Well,  I 
must  get  back  and  see  if  my  reports  have  come  in.  This  is 
a  lovely  Christmas,  isn’t  it?  ’ 

‘  Cheer  up.  Your  luck  will  turn  before  the  day’s  out ;  see 
if  it  doesn’t.’ 

‘Only  hope  you’re  right,’  said  Jack  gloomily,  and  set 
out  for  Scotland  Yard. 

He  was  suffering  from  a  bad  fit  of  the  blues,  but  Jill’s 
conviction  had  cheered  him,  in  spite  of  himself.  At  his 
office  he  found  the  faithful  Carter,  who  had  also  sacrificed 
his  Christmas,  and  one  look  at  his  face  told  Jack  that 
something  had  happened. 

‘What  is  it.  Carter?’  he  demanded. 

‘A  cable  from  New  York  in  answer  to  your  letter,  sir. 
They  know  your  man  all  right.’ 

‘Splendid!  Let’s  see  it.’ 

Carter  produced  the  cable,  and  Jack  scanned  it  eagerly: 

Finger-prints  recognised  as  those  of  Ludwig  Kressler 
[it  ran].  Wanted  for  theft  and  murder.  Brought  off  a 
bank  frame-up  in  ’14.  Shot  cashier  and  got  away  with 
half  a  million  dollars.  We  chased  him  to  Amsterdam, 
but  he  got  into  Germany  two  days  before  outbreak  of 
war.  Arrange  extradition  order.  Sending  man  over  to 
take  charge. 

‘H’m,’  said  Jack  thoughtfully.  ‘I  don’t  want  to  put  the 
drop  on  him  just  yet.  Did  Hatcher  bring  any  letters  from 
Putney,  to-day?’ 

‘Two,  sir.  I  put  them  on  your  desk.’ 
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‘Good  business!’  said  Jack,  pouncing  on  one.  ‘This  is 
from  Jim  Crawley.’ 

He  read  it  through,  making  occasional  comments  to  the 
interested  Carter. 

‘All  appears  to  be  well.  Merridew’s  down  there.’  He 
grinned.  ‘Seems  to  be  making  himself  useful.  Crawley 
has  become  Fairleigh’s  secretary,  and  starts  work  on  the 
twenty-seventh.  Lord,  I  hope  he’ll  keep  his  eyes  skinned. 
Did  you  say  that  Hatcher  brought  another  letter,  Carter?  ’ 

‘Yes,  sir.  The  usual,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Masters.’ 

‘Oh,  yes  —  Miss  O’Brien’s  bulletin.  Mr.  Crawley  says 
here  that  he  saw  her  on  Saturday. . . .  Hello,  that’s 
queer!’ 

Carter  looked  up  inquiringly. 

‘  It’s  nothing  much ;  only  a  missing  picture  at  Coombe,’ 
said  Jack,  ‘but  I  just  wonder.  .  .  .  Oh,  well.  I’ll  discuss 
that  with  you  later.  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  were  down  there 
with  them.  Well,  I’ll  give  Holtz  another  two  days  to  call 
at  Green  Street  for  those  papers,  and  then  I’ll  go.  That’s 
all.  Carter.’ 

Left  alone,  Jack  re-read  the  letter.  Jim’s  new  job  gave 
him  food  for  thought.  He  was  too  certain  that  no 
philanthropy  had  made  Fairleigh  offer  it,  and  he  realised 
even  more  fully  what  a  ticklish  position  Jim  would  be  in. 

Could  Jonah  be  trusted  not  to  put  his  foot  in  it?  Jack 
had  his  doubts. 

‘  The  sooner  I’m  there  the  better,’  he  thought. 

n 

That  evening  he  returned  to  Green  Street  rather  earlier 
than  usual,  and  sent  word  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  the 
housemaid,  Elsie,  in  the  library.  Things  were  rapidly  com¬ 
ing  to  a  head,  and  he  could  delay  this  inquiry  no  longer. 
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The  girl  entered  rather  nervously. 

‘You  wished  to  speak  to  me,  sir?’  she  asked. 

‘Yes,  Elsie.  Shut  the  door,  please.  Now  listen.  Do  you 
remember  the  night  when  Mr.  Crawley  caught  you  look¬ 
ing  for  burglars?  ’ 

‘Yes,  sir.’ 

‘Well,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  exactly  what  you  were  do¬ 
ing  in  here  that  night.’ 

‘Nothing,  sir.’  : 

‘Come  now,  think.’ 

‘  Nothing,  sir  —  honest.  I  ’eard  a  sound,  like  I  said  to 
Mr.  Crawley,  and  came  down  to  look,  but  when  I  found 
no  one  ’ere  I  went  away  again.’ 

‘I  see.  Mr.  Crawley  startled  you,  didn’t  he?’ 

‘Oh,  ’e  did,  sir!  Frightened  me  out  o’  me  life!’ 

Jack  laughed. 

‘Heavens!  I  shouldn’t  have  thought  you’d  have  been 
afraid  of  Mr.  Crawley.’ 

‘I  ain’t  afraid  of  ’im,’  protested  Elsie,  pouting.  ‘It 
was  jest  that  I  didn’t  expect  ter  see  ’im  there,  that’s  all.’ 

‘Who  did  you  expect  to  see?’  asked  Jack  swiftly. 

‘I  didn’t  expect  —  I  —  I  expected  to  see  a  burglar.’ 

Jack  shook  his  head  slowly. 

‘Not  good  enough,  Elsie.  Better  tell  me  the  truth.’ 

‘  I  did  expect  to  —  to  see  —  I  did  —  I - ’  Elsie 

showed  signs  of  being  about  to  burst  into  tears. 

Jack  lit  a  cigarette. 

‘Well,  you  may  be  right.  It  was  a  risky  place  to  meet 

him,  but  of  course  you  couldn’t  know  that  he’d  been - ’ 

His  cigarette  had  gone  out,  and  Jack  struck  another 
match. 

Elsie  started  forward,  white  to  the  lips. 

‘’E  isn’t  in  quod?’  she  cried  desperately. 
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Jack  threw  cigarette  and  match  onto  the  fire. 

‘Let’s  have  it,  Elsie,’  he  said  gently.  ‘Honestly,  you’ll 
find  it’s  the  best  thing  to  do.  I’ll  see  you  through  with  it.’ 

Elsie  looked  at  the  floor. 

‘I  don’t  know  what  you’re  gettin’  at,’  she  said  sullenly. 

‘Well,  I’ll  tell  you.’  Jack’s  voice  had  an  incisive  ring. 
‘That  night  some  papers  were  stolen  out  of  that  cabinet. 
I  want  them.’ 

‘I  never  took  any  papers!’  said  Elsie  furiously.  ‘I 
won’t  —  I  won’t  answer  any  more  o’  your  questions. 
Callin’  me  a  thief!’ 

Jack  threw  out  his  hands  in  a  gesture  of  despair. 

‘Elsie,  don’t  be  a  crazy  little  idiot!  D’you  think  I 
want  to  arrest  you?  You  don’t  know  what  you’re  up 
against.  You’ve  been  working  for  the  biggest  crook  in 
London,  and  if  you’re  not  careful  you  and  your  friend  the 
burglar  are  going  to  pay  for  his  crimes.’ 

There  was  a  moment’s  tense  silence,  and  Jack  held  his 
breath.  It  was  a  risky  card  to  play,  but  would  it  take  the 
trick?  .  .  .  Suddenly  Elsie  broke  down,  and  dropping  into 
a  chair  burst  into  tears. 

‘Fer  Gawd’s  sake,  Mr.  Strickland,  give  us  a  chanst! 
Don’t  arrest  Joe  —  it  wasn’t  no  fault  of  ’is.  ’E  couldn’t 
’elp  ’isself.  ’E  wants  ter  run  straight,  only  ’e  don’t  dare. 
Not  with  that  swine  a-standin’  over  ’im  like  ’e  does.  I’d 
like  ter  cut  ’is  throat.  I  told  Joe  ’e’d  bring  us  to  this.  Oh, 
Gawd !  I  knew  it !  ’ 

Jack  sat  down  on  the  arm  of  a  chair  and  endeavoured 
to  conceal  his  immense  relief. 

‘I’m  afraid  there  isn’t  much  chance  for  Joe  Smith,’ 
he  said.  ‘He’s  in  this  affair  up  to  the  neck.  But  I’d  like 
to  keep  you  out  of  jail  if  I  can.’ 

Elsie  flung  up  her  head  and  faced  him. 
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^D’yer  think  I  give  a  damn  wot  ’appens  ter  me  if  Joe 
gets  copped?’  she  cried,  so  passionately  that  Jack  raised 
an  eyebrow. 

^It’s  like  that,  is  it?  Well,  Elsie,  I’m  sorry.  Joe’s  a 
crook.’ 

‘  ’E  wouldn’t  be,  not  if  ’e  ’ad  a  chanst  to  run  straight. 
Not  if  ’e  was  away  from  that  beast.  We’d  get  married, 

and  go  an’  live  in  the  country  an’ - Mr.  Strickland, 

can’t  you  ’elp  ’im?  Why  should  Joe  suffer  fer  them? 
CanH  you,  Mr.  Strickland?’ 

Jack  looked  doubtful. 

‘I’d  tell  yer  every  think,  Mr.  Strickland.  But  if  you 
arrest  Joe  now  ’e’ll  think  I’ve  squealed,  and  I’d  sooner 
die  than  ’ave  ’im  think  I’d  let  ’im  down.’ 

Jack  considered. 

‘I’ll  do  my  best,’  he  said  at  last.  ‘If  you  tell  me  all 
about  it.  I’ll  try  and  keep  Joe  out  of  it  when  I  round  up 
the  rest  of  the  gang.  Now,  who  employs  Joe?  And,  in¬ 
directly,  you?’ 

‘I  don’t  know,  Mr.  Strickland.  I  swear  that’s  true. 
I’d  tell  yer  if  I  did.  I  don’t  know  ’ow  ’e  got  Joe  under  ’is 
thumb  the  way  ’e  ’as,  either,  but  Joe  says  ’e  knows  if  any¬ 
one’s  squealed,  even  if  ’e’s  fifty  miles  away,  an’  ’e  gets  ’em 
every  time.’ 

Her  voice  dropped  to  a  frightened  whisper,  and  Jack 
had  a  moment’s  misgiving,  at  the  memory  of  Bloggs. 

‘Don’t  worry,  Elsie,’  he  said  steadily.  ‘If  you  don’t 
breathe  a  word  of  this  to  anyone  —  not  even  to  Joe  —  he 
shan’t  get  you,  at  any  rate.’ 

Elsie  gave  him  a  frightened  smile. 

‘The  thought  of  ’im  fair  gives  me  the  creeps,’  she  con¬ 
fessed.  ‘Joe  can’t  call  ’is  soul  ’is  own.  I  don’t  know  wot 
’e’s  after,  either.  Joe  don’t  encourage  questions  an’  I  jest 
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’ad  to  obey  orders  or  chuck  Joe.  ’E  couldn’t  ’elp  it. 
They’d  got  ’im  like  a  spider  gets  a  fly.’ 

‘How  did  you  get  here  in  the  first  place?’  asked  Jack, 
refraining  from  comment. 

‘Joe  told  me  they  wanted  an  ’ousemaid,  and  I  was  to 
apply  fer  the  job.  ’E  got  me  my  refs,  an’  every  think. 
Very  nice  they  was,  too,’  said  Elsie  reflectively.  ‘I’ve 
orfen  wondered  ’oo  wrote  them.’ 

Jack  suppressed  a  grin. 

‘When  did  you  get  your  first  orders?’ 

‘The  Monday  after  Mr.  Boyd  went  away.  I’d  bin  ’ere 
about  a  week  then.  Joe  told  me  I  was  ter  let  ’im  in  that 
night.  I  wasn’t  ’arf  scared  at  first,  thinkin’  we’d  both 
be  ’ad  up,  but  no  one  ’eard  ’im.  ’E  searched  the  safe,  but 
’e  never  told  me  wot  ’e  was  after.  “  The  less  you  know  the 
better  orf  you’ll  be,  my  gal,”  was  all  ’e  said.  Nex’  time  was 
the  day  before  Mr.  Crawley  come  ’ome.  I  was  told  ter 
listen  at  doors,  an’  that,  ter  see  if  I  could  over’ear  any 
talk  between  you  an’  ’im,  or  ’im  an’  Mr.  Bohanna.’ 

‘Mr.  who?’ 

‘Mr.  Bohanna  —  the  coloured  gent.’ 

‘Oh,  is  his  name  Bohanna?’ 

‘That’s  right  —  Jonah  Bohanna.’ 

‘I  see.  Well,  go  on,  Elsie.’ 

‘Besides  that,  I  was  ter  send  Joe  any  letters  I  could 
get  ’old  of,  as  was  written  by  Mr.  Crawley.’ 

Jack  whistled. 

‘How  much  did  you  manage?  You  must  have  had 
your  hands  pretty  full,’  he  said. 

‘Not  ’arf  I  ’adn’t!  I  ’eard  part  o’  that  talk  you  all  ’ad 
in  ’ere,  the  day  Mr.  Crawley  got  back.  I  ’eard  Mr. 
Bohanna  tellin’  Mr.  Crawley  suthink  about  an  enemy  o’ 
Mr.  Boyd’s  called  Morgan,  and  I  ’eard  you  ask  about 
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some  papers  you  wanted.  But  Mr.  Bohanna  speaks  ser 
queer.’ 

‘You  reported  all  that  to  Smith,  I  suppose?’ 

‘Yes.  ’E  wasn’t  satisfied,  o’  course.’ 

‘And  did  you  get  any  of  Mr.  Crawley’s  letters?’ 

‘  Only  one.  To  a  Miss  Fairleigh.  I  don’t  believe  ’e  wrote 
any  more  than  that.  /  never  saw  none,  anyway.’ 

‘Did  you  hear  any  more  conversations?’ 

‘No.  Never  got  another  chanst.’ 

‘Did  you  tell  Smith  I  was  sleeping  here?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well,  now  we  come  to  the  night  Mr.  Crawley  found 
you  down  here.’ 

‘Wot  I  told  yer  was  Gawspel,  Mr.  Strickland,’  said 
Elsie  earnestly.  ‘  I  did  ’ear  a  noise,  and  I  did  think  it  was 
a  burglar.  I  thought  it  was  Joe,  an’  I  come  down  ter 
speak  to  ’im.’ 

‘And  what  about  that  cabinet?’ 

‘I  never  went  near  it,  sir,  s’welp  me  Gawd.’ 

‘But  I  put - ’  Jack  checked  himself  abruptly.  ‘All 

right,  Elsie,  I  believe  you.  You  can  go  now.  But  for  your 
own  sake  and  Joe’s  don’t  say  a  word  to  anyone  about  this.’ 

‘And  you’ll  save  ’im,  sir?’ 

‘I’ll  do  my  utmost,  Elsie.  Cut  along  now.’ 

‘Yes,  sir,’  said  Elsie  obediently.  At  the  door  she 
paused.  ‘You’re  a  good  sort,  Mr.  Strickland,’  she  said, 
and  was  gone. 

With  a  half  smile.  Jack  shut  and  locked  the  door  behind 
her.  Then  he  hurried  to  the  cabinet.  Elsie’s  story  rang 
true  enough,  and  at  last  he’d  seen  daylight.  Fool,  im¬ 
becile,  not  to  have  guessed  before! 

He  opened  the  bottom  drawer,  dropped  in  some  papers 
which  he  collected  at  random  from  the  writing-table, 
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and  shut  the  drawer.  Almost  immediately  he  opened  it 
again,  and,  as  he  expected,  the  drawer  was  empty.  Jack 
pulled  it  right  out  and  examined  it.  At  first  sight  it 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  ordinary,  but  on  close  inspection 
he  saw  a  thin  strip  of  brass  running  along  the  lower  edge 
of  the  back  panel.  Jack  pressed  it,  and  the  bottom  slid 
up  into  the  front  panel,  just  as  a  roll-top  desk  opens. 
Releasing  the  spring,  the  floor  of  the  drawer  slid  silently 
back  into  place. 

‘Very  ingenious!’  murmured  Jack,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  the  cabinet.  Feeling  in  the  cavity  from 
which  he  had  taken  the  drawer  he  found  a  corresponding 
strip  of  metal,  so  placed  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
strip  on  the  drawer  when  it  was  shut.  He  pressed  it,  and 
the  floor  slid  away,  as  the  bottom  of  the  drawer  had  done, 
revealing  a  baize-lined  space  below.  With  growing  ex¬ 
citement,  Jack  held  the  spring  back  with  one  hand,  and 
groped  with  the  other  in  the  depths  of  the  cavity.  His 
fingers  touched  papers,  and  one  by  one  he  pulled  them  out. 
Then  he  released  the  spring  and  put  back  the  drawer. 

Refraining  with  a  great  effort  from  shouting  aloud,  he 
sat  down  on  the  table  to  examine  them.  First  came  the 
papers  he  had  just  put  there.  Then  the  missing  insurance 
policies,  and  finally  a  small  packet  tied  up  in  shabby  oil¬ 
skin.  With  hands  that  shook  a  little  he  untied  the  string, 
opened  the  bag,  and  pulled  out  three  documents.  A 
glance  told  him  what  they  were:  A  diary,  a  marriage 
certificate,  and  a  statement  signed  ‘John  Boyd.’ 

‘  The  goods,  by  Jove,  ’  he  said.  ‘  As  I  live,  we’ve  got  ’em 
at  last!  Jill,  old  lady,  you  were  right  as  usual.  My  soul, 
why  didn’t  I  think  of  it  before?  The  mere  fact  of  Bill’s 
having  bought  a  Japanese  cabinet  might  have  made  me 
guess.  Never  mind,  this  is  my  lucky  day!’ 


CHAPTER  XX 
‘Vive  le  Sport’ 

Jack  heaped  some  more  coal  on  the  fire,  and  pulling  up 
a  big  chair  sat  down  to  read  Bill’s  papers.  It  was  nearly 
midnight  when  he  finally  wrapped  them  up  again  in  their 
oilskin  bag  and  stowed  them  away  in  his  breast-pocket. 
Then  he  sat  for  some  minutes  staring  into  the  fire. 

‘No  wonder  he  wanted  them!’  he  thought.  ‘What  a 
story!  I  wish  we  could  keep  it  from  Judy,  but  I  don’t  see 

how  we  can  unless  Bill - By  Jove!  I  suppose  that’s 

what  he  was  trying  to  do.  He  is  a  sportsman!  Wonder 
how  Fairleigh  found  out.  He  must  have  known  before 

- Gad !  that  explains  the  missing  picture.  What  an 

unmitigated  blackguard  the  fellow  is !  ’ 

At  last  he  rose,  and,  yawning,  debated  whether  he 
should  go  to  bed  or  not.  The  last  six  nights  he  had  spent 
curled  up  on  the  library  window-seat,  dozing  fitfully, 
and  waking  at  every  sound.  He  had  chosen  the  place 
because  it  faced  the  Japanese  cabinet,  and  because  the 
heavy  curtains  hid  him  completely.  For  six  nights  he  had 
endured  the  discomfort  of  that  window-seat,  only  to  crawl 
into  bed,  chilled  and  stiff,  about  5  a.m.,  when  all  hope  of 
burglary  was  over.  However,  his  luck  had  changed 
miraculously  that  day,  and  there  was  always  a  chance 
that  it  might  continue.  One  more  night  wouldn’t  kill  him. 
He  unlocked  the  library  door,  collected  a  rug,  and  made 
himself  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Generally  he  dozed, 
but  to-night  there  was  no  question  of  it.  He  had  far  too 
much  to  think  about. 
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The  fire  was  nearly  out,  and  he  guessed  it  to  be  about 
three  in  the  morning  when  he  heard  the  door  open. 

Jack’s  fingers  closed  over  the  revolver  that  lay  beside 
him.  He  heard  a  soft  footfall  cross  the  floor,  and  then 
caught  the  glimmer  of  a  flash-lamp.  Cautiously  he  peered 
between  the  curtains  that  concealed  him,  and  saw  the 
dark  outline  of  a  man’s  back,  silhouetted  against  the  light 
of  the  lamp,  with  which  he  was  examining  the  little 
Japanese  cabinet. 

Silently  Jack  parted  the  curtains  and  slid  to  his  feet. 

‘Hands  up!’  he  said  quietly,  ‘and  keep  still,  please!’ 

The  burglar’s  lamp  went  out,  but  Jack  had  foreseen  the 
action,  and  his  own  showed  a  steady  beam.  Slowly  the 
man  raised  his  hands. 

Jack  put  his  lamp  on  the  table,  and,  standing  behind 
his  prisoner,  deprived  him  of  his  weapon,  a  small  and 
handy  automatic.  Then  he  stepped  back,  and  switched 
on  the  electric  light. 

‘Now  turn  round  and  let’s  have  a  look  at  you,’  he  said. 

The  man  turned  and  faced  him  with  an  odd  smile.  Jack 
stared  in  amazement  and  consternation. 

‘Nick!  My  God!  It  can’t  be  you!  ’ 

The  distress  in  his  voice  seemed  to  surprise  his  visitor. 

‘My  dear  old  chap,’  he  said  mildly,  ‘we  were  bound  to 
meet  sooner  or  later,  after  playing  touch-last  like  this  for 
nearly  two  years.  May  I  lower  my  hands?  Damned  un¬ 
comfortable  position,  this.’ 

‘If  you’ll  give  me  your  parole,’  said  Jack  mechanically. 

‘All  right,’  agreed  Nick  cheerfully.  ‘If  it  were  anyone 
but  you  I’d  take  a  chance  of  a  scrap,  but  I  don’t  like  the 
idea  of  knocking  you  out.  Jack,  old  horse.’ 

‘Thanks,’  said  Jack  shortly.  ‘Since  when  have  you 
been  a  hired  thief  of  this  sort,  Nick?  ’ 
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^  Needs  must  when  the  devil  drives.  Business  has  been 
slack  lately.  Profiteers  have  been  turning  their  cash  into 
live-stock.  Dirty  trick,  I  call  it,  dodging  the  income-tax 
like  that.  It  does  me  in  completely.  I  mean,  I  can’t  very 
well  walk  off  with  a  pedigreed  Shorthorn  bull.  So  a  dead 
easy  job  at  five  hundred  pounds  wasn’t  to  be  sniffed  at. 
And,  anyway,  in  this  case  I’d  have  done  it  for  nothing, 
although  it  hasn’t  turned  out  to  be  so  simple  after  all. 
Oh,  well,  fortune  of  war,  and  all  that.’ 

‘Oh,  God!’  said  Jack,  and  sank  weakly  into  a  chair. 
He  rubbed  his  forehead  with  his  hand  wearily,  and  Nick 
stared  at  him  in  surprise. 

‘What’s  up,  old  man?’  he  asked  anxiously.  ‘Hang  it 
all,  you  were  bound  to  get  me  sooner  or  later.  I’m  not 
kicking.’ 

‘This  has  been  the  ugliest  case  I’ve  ever  tackled,’  said 
Jack  levelly,‘  and  this  is  the  ugliest  feature  in  it.  How  on 
earth  do  you,  of  all  people,  come  to  be  in  the  pay  of  a 
swine  like  Fairleigh?’ 

Nick  stared  harder  than  ever. 

‘I  suppose  you  know  what  you’re  talking  about,’  he 
said,  ‘for  I  don’t.  This  affair  hasn’t  got  anything  to  do 
with  Fairleigh,  whoever  he  may  be.’ 

Jack  blinked. 

‘For  the  love  of  Heaven,  sit  down  and  explain;  or  I 
shall  go  completely  crazy  in  a  minute.’ 

Nick  looked  doubtful. 

‘Well,  if  I  tell  you,  you  must  keep  it  to  yourself,’  he 
said.  ‘And  I’d  like  you  to  carry  out  the  job  for  me.  I 
can’t  very  well  do  it  if  I’m  under  arrest.’ 

Jack  laughed  rather  wildly. 

‘I  can’t  promise  that,  without  knowing  what  you’re 
doing,’  he  said. 
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^Well,  promise  on  the  condition  that  when  I’ve  told 
you,  you  agree  that  you’d  have  done  the  same  in  my 
place.’ 

‘All  right,’  said  Jack.  ‘Go  ahead.’ 

Nick  pulled  a  newspaper  cutting  out  of  his  pocket. 

‘A  few  days  ago  I  saw  that  advertisement,’  he  said,  and 
handed  it  to  Jack.  It  was  part  of  ‘The  Times’  agony 
column  of  December  22d.  ‘S.O.S.’  it  was  headed.  ‘To 
Vive  le  Sport.  If  you  would  receive  big  reward  and  life¬ 
long  gratitude  write  “Times”  Box  DX  giving  address 
where  letter  can  find  you  —  Lady  in  Distress.’ 

‘Well,  I  answered  it,  of  course,’  said  Nick. 

‘My  dear  Nick,  it  might  have  been  a  trap.’ 

‘Till  a  minute  ago  I’ve  been  thinking  it  was.’ 

‘You  don’t  think  I’d  trick  you  with  that  sort  of  stunt?’ 
Nick  grinned,  rather  ironically. 

‘Let’s  call  it  a  wash-out,’  he  suggested.  ‘I  don’t  know 
what  you’ve  been  believing  about  me,  but  it’s  obviously 
something  pretty  ghastly.  Anyway,  this  is  the  answer  I 
got.’ 

He  handed  Jack  a  letter,  written  in  an  attractive 
feminine  script: 

Dear  Vive  le  Sport: 

I’ve  heard  about  you.  People  say  you  are  the  cleverest 
burglar  of  the  day,  and  also  a  very  chivalrous  gentleman. 

I  am,  therefore,  appealing  to  you  for  help. 

In  case  you  should  think  this  a  trap,  I  don’t  ask 
to  see  you,  or  to  know  where  you  are  to  be  found.  I’ll 
trust  you  absolutely  if  you  will  give  me  your  word.  I 
can’t  tell  you  my  name,  but  I  am  well  known  in  society 
and  have  plenty  of  money.  Will  you  recover  some  letters 
for  me?  I  will  give  you  five  hundred  pounds  if  you  do. 

I  needn’t  tell  you  the  nature  of  the  letters,  or  what  it  will 
mean  to  me  if  they  are  not  recovered.  If  you  will  help 
me  I  will  tell  you  where  they  are,  and  you  will  earn 
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my  everlasting  gratitude.  Write  to  me  at  Martello’s  Res¬ 
taurant,  Rathbone  Place,  and  address  the  letter  to 
Mary  Clarke.  It  will  be  sent  on  to  me. 

‘Well,  well,  well ! ’  said  Jack  slowly.  ‘ It’s  quite  wonder¬ 
ful.  You  said  you  would,  of  course.’ 

‘Of  course.  I  needed  the  money,’  said  Nick,  with  an 
attempt  to  ignore  Jack’s  smile. 

‘That’s  what  I  meant.  Nick,  you’re  an  incurable 
romantic!  And  what  did  the  lady  answer?  Oh,  Lord, 
what  a  relief  this  is  I  ’ 

Nick  produced  another  letter  and  handed  it  over, 
eyeing  Jack  steadily. 

‘You  dirty  old  blackguard,’  he  said  thoughtfully,  ‘I’d 
give  something  to  know  what  you’ve  been  accusing  me 
of.’ 

‘  I’ll  tell  you  in  a  minute.  Shut  up  and  let  me  read  this.’ 

Dear  Friend  in  Need  [it  ran], 

I  can  never  thank  you  enough.  The  letters  are  hidden 
in  the  library  of  82,  Green  Street,  in  the  bottom  drawer 
of  a  small  Japanese  cabinet.  I  enclose  a  plan  of  the 
ground  floor  of  the  house.  You  must  be  careful  for  my 
enemies  are  employing  detectives  to  get  the  letters  before 
I  do.  If  you  will  take  them  to  Martello’s  and  ask  for 
John  Long,  he  will  receive  them  and  give  you  the  money. 
Don’t  delay  longer  than  you  can  help. 

Yours,  in  the  deepest  gratitude, 

Mary  Clarke 

Jack  put  down  the  letter  and  nodded  thoughtfully. 
‘It’s  a  gem  of  literature,’  he  said.  ‘Nick,  old  thing, 
you’ve  been  stung.  Put  it  there,  and  forgive  me.  You’ll 
understand  when  you’ve  heard  my  yarn.’ 

‘What  about  the  letters?’ 

‘Dear  old  chap,  you  can  take  ’em  yourself,  if  you  can 
fiud  ’em.  I  tell  you  it’s  a  put-up  job  from  start  to  finish. 
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I  hate  to  shatter  your  ideas  of  knight-errantry,  but  there 
ain’t  no  lady  in  this  case.  Help  yourself  to  a  drink,  and 
I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.’ 

Nick,  still  looking  rather  doubtful,  complied,  and  Jack 
launched  into  the  story  of  Bill  Boyd. 

‘Bit  of  a  blighter,  this  man,  Fairleigh,’  said  Nick 
thoughtfully,  when  he  had  finished.  ‘Look  here.  Jack, 
can’t  I  sit  in  on  this  game?  I’m  none  so  dusty  at  finding 
out  things,  and  all  that,  y’know.  Oh,  but  I  forgot.  I’m 
under  arrest.’ 

‘That  be  hanged!’  said  Jack.  ‘Nobody’s  to  know  I’ve 
seen  you.  You  can  help  me  no  end  —  not  to  find  the 
papers,  because  I’ve  got  them,  but  in  another  little 
scheme  which  I’ve  been  evolving  since  I  heard  your  story.’ 

‘  What’s  in  the  papers?  ’ 

‘Among  other  things,  the  diary  of  the  murdered  man, 
written  while  he  waited  for  death  by  starvation.  His 
partner  whose  life  he  had  saved,  left  him  deserted  in  that 
Alaskan  shack  in  mid-winter.’ 

‘Pleasant  acquaintances  you’re  making  these  days. 
Jack,’  said  Nick  grimly.  ‘Don’t  we  owe  it  to  the  human 
race  to  do  something  about  it?  ’ 

‘I  think  so.  Look  here,  Nick,  can  you  still  imitate 
voices  as  you  used  to?  ’ 

‘Yes,  if  I  can  get  half  an  hour’s  conversation  with  the 
fellow  first.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do?  ’ 

‘  Imitate  a  man’s  voice,  commit  a  burglary,  and  prob¬ 
ably  open  a  safe.’ 

‘Throw  in  a  murder,  and  I’m  your  man,’  said  Nick 
obligingly. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

Nick  Joins  the  Force  for  One  Night  Only 

I 

Twenty-two  hours  later,  Jack  Strickland  picked  up  his 
friend  the  burglar  outside  Frascati’s,  and  together  they 
drove  to  Chalk  Farm. 

‘Bring  your  interview  off  all  right?’  asked  Jack. 

‘Yes,  thanks.  I’ve  just  left  him,’  said  Nick.  ‘Sinister 
brute,  isn’t  he?  I  thought  he  was  going  to  kill  me  when  I 
told  him  my  terms,  but  luckily  he  thought  better  of  it.’ 

‘Good!  And  he  agreed  to  meet  you  at  Martello’s  to¬ 
morrow  night?’ 

‘Yes.  We’re  both  looking  forward  to  it  frightfully.’ 
They  found  McDougal  waiting  for  them. 

‘Gude  evening,’  he  said.  ‘I’ve  been  carryin’  oot  yer 
instructions,  but  I’ve  only  succeeded  in  picking  up  one 
message.  I  wrote  it  doon  for  ye.’ 

‘Good  man,’  said  Jack.  ‘Let’s  see  it.’ 

Sandy  produced  a  slip  of  dirty  paper. 

‘“Provision  and  coal  for  long  voyage,”’  read  Jack. 
‘“Prepare  two  cabins.  Keep  up  steam.”  Good  work! 
Did  you  get  the  calling-up  signal?  ’ 

‘Aye.  H.F.S.’ 

‘Excellent!  Now,  look  here,  will  you  do  me  a  favour?’ 
‘I’ll  be  tellin’  ye  when  I  ken  what  it  is.’ 

‘  I’m  going  to  raid  the  London  station  to-morrow  night. 
Will  you  come  and  work  the  set  there?’ 

‘Wull  I  no’!’  said  McDougal  delightedly.  ‘I’d  like  fine 
tae  see  yon  set.’ 

‘Good!  Now  let’s  get  on  with  the  business  in  hand.’ 
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McDougal  and  Jack  put  on  headphones,  and  Nick, 
who  had  been  listening  with  interest,  grabbed  a  third 
pair. 

The  Scot  tuned  in  on  forty-seven  meters  as  before,  but 
it  was  nearly  half  an  hour  before  they  were  rewarded  by 
the  now  familiar  sound  of  the  calling-up  bell.  As  before, 
it  was  answered  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  they  heard 
Fairleigh’s  voice. 

‘That  you,  Holtz?’ 

‘Yes,  sir.’ 

‘What  is  it?  Has  that  fellow  got  the  papers  yet?’ 

‘Yes,  sir,  but  there’s  a  hitch.  He  came  to  see  me  to¬ 
night.  Said  he’d  got  the  papers  all  right,  but  he  had  a 
look  at  ’em  and  realised  he’d  been  tricked.  Said  he  wanted 
a  thousand  pounds  or  he’d  hand  them  over  to  the  police.’ 

The  listeners  heard  Fairleigh  curse,  and  Nick  beamed 
with  approval. 

‘That’s  my  little  friend  John  Long,’  he  whispered  to 
Jack.  ‘  Seems  to  be  in  trouble.  Pity !  Such  a  lovable  chap, 
too.’ 

‘Why  didn’t  you  knock  him  on  the  head  and  take 
them?’  Fairleigh  was  demanding.  ‘You  don’t  mean  to 
tell  me  you  let  him  get  away  with  it?  ’ 

‘He  hadn’t  got  the  papers  on  him.  The  man’s  no  fool, 
sir.  He’ll  bring  them  to-morrow  night,  between  twelve 
and  one,  and  will  hand  them  over  in  exchange  for  a 
thousand  pounds  in  notes.’ 

‘I’d  say  he  will!  What  did  you  tell  him?’ 

‘I  agreed.  I  didn’t  see  what  else  I  could  do.’ 

‘Well,  get  hold  of  Joe  and  Pietro  to  help  you.  Between 
'  you,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  make  him  sorry  he  didn’t 
accept  the  five  hundred.  Don’t  blunder  this  time.  Clear 
out  directly  you’ve  got  the  papers.  I’ll  tell  Henderson  to 
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expect  you  at  dawn  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  he’ll 
bring  you  over  the  next  night.’ 

‘Right,  sir.  What  am  I  to  do  with  the  body?’ 

‘Oh,  you  needn’t  murder  him.  Tie  him  up  and  leave 
him  in  Joe’s  cellar.  You  can  let  him  go  after  a  couple  of 
days.  He  can’t  do  any  harm  there,  and  in  any  case  he’s 
not  likely  to  go  to  Scotland  ^Tard  without  the  papers. 
He’s  wanted  himself.’ 

‘Very  good,  sir.  Anything  more?’ 

‘No.  Only  a  warning.  Don’t  try  to  be  too  clever, 
Holtz.  If  you  play  me  false  you’ll  fare  worse  than  that 
indiscreet  merchant.’ 

‘Look  here,  sir,  I’ve  never  played  you  false  yet!  Why 
do  you  keep  suggesting - ’ 

‘Never,  Holtz?  Do  try  to  remember  that  I  have  eyes 
and  ears  everywhere.  Keep  on  the  safe  side,  my  friend. 
It  isn’t  wise  to  be  afraid  of  anything  —  except  me.  Good 
night.’ 

They  cut  off,  and  the  eavesdroppers  looked  at  each 
other. 

‘I’m  no’  carin’  for  yon  felly,’  observed  McDougal 
dispassionately. 

Jack  smiled. 

‘I’m  inclined  to  agree  with  you,  Sandy,’  he  said. 
‘Good  night,  and  thanks  no  end.’ 

‘I  like  that  chap,’  said  Nick,  as  they  drove  home. 

‘  Sandy?  Oh,  he’s  one  of  the  best,  and  he’s  got  a  first- 
class  brain,  too.’ 

‘What  does  he  make  of  this  business,  do  you  sup¬ 
pose?  ’ 

‘  I  don’t  believe  he  thinks  about  it  for  two  minutes  after 
we’ve  gone.  That  remark  to-night  was  the  first  sign  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  case  that  I’ve  heard  him  make.’ 
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‘‘‘I’m  no’  carin’  for  yon  felly,” ’  quoted  Nick,  and  then 
chuckled.  ‘Funny,  his  feeling  that.  I’m  beginning  to  love 
old  C.C.’ 

Jack  grinned. 

‘He  doesn’t  seem  to  love  you  much,’  he  observed. 

‘No.  He  was  rather  rude,  wasn’t  he?’  agreed  Nick. 
‘I  was  a  bit  hurt  to  hear  they  didn’t  think  me  worth 
murdering.  But  he’s  bothered,  of  course,  and  he’s  prob¬ 
ably  got  a  headache.  Don’t  let’s  be  hard  on  him.  By 
the  way,  who’s  Henderson?  Another  of  the  gang?  ’ 

‘According  to  the  Swansea  police,  he  is  a  perfectly 
blameless  sailor-man;  skipper  and  owner  of  an  ocean¬ 
going  tramp,  the  Flying  Swallow.  Actually,  I’ve  no 
doubt  that  Fairleigh  owns  her,  and  him.  At  the  moment 
he  and  his  boat  are  at  Swansea,  ready  to  nip  across  to 
Coombe  if  needed.  I  intercepted  a  message  between  him 
and  Fairleigh  the  other  day,  but  now,  thanks  to  Sandy, 
I’ve  got  his  calling-up  signal,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a 
move  on.’ 

‘  More  deep-laid  plots?  Jack,  you  ought  to  be  a  burglar ! 
What’s  the  next  step?’ 

‘At  the  moment,  d’you  mean?  Well,  will  Holtz  wait  for 
you  in  Martello’s  to-morrow  night,  or  will  he  stay  in  his 
den  till  fetched?  ’ 

‘If  he’s  wise,  he’ll  stay  in  Martello’s.  I  said  I’d  come 
any  time  between  twelve  and  one,  and  that  I’d  be  in  a 
hurry,  and  if  he  wasn’t  there  I  wouldn’t  wait,  but  go 
straight  to  Scotland  Yard.’  Nick  smiled  in  happy  reminis¬ 
cence.  ‘  Y’know,  I  put  the  fear  of  God  into  him,’  he  said 
confidentially.  ‘At  least,  I’m  beginning  to  feel  it  was  the 
fear  of  Scotland  Yard  and  Fairleigh  combined.’ 

‘You  blazing  idiot!’  said  Jack.  ‘Anyway,  we  can  bank 
on  his  being  safely  out  of  the  way  for  an  hour  after  mid- 
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night,  and  I  imagine  Slicker  will  be,  too,  so  we’ll  have  a 
clear  hour  to  do  our  stuff.  Meet  me  in  Saint  Giles’s  Circus 
at  eleven-forty-five.  Bring  your  outfit  along,  and  I  say, 
Nick,  I  suppose  you’d  better  be  disguised.’ 

‘Because  of  your  policemen?  ’  grinned  Nick. 

‘Exactly.  You  are  a  nuisance,  you  know.  I  wish  you’d 
give  up  this  burgling.  What  sort  of  disguise  will  you 
wear?  ’ 

‘A  green  bowler,’  said  Nick  solemnly. 

‘  Ass !  ’ 

‘Well,  it  doesn’t  matter,  old  man,  because  I  shall  know 
you,  anyway.’ 

‘Suppose  Fm  disguised?’  demanded  Jack. 

Nick  coughed. 

‘You  put  me  in  an  embarrassing  position,’  he  com¬ 
plained. 


When  they  met  at  the  appointed  place  that  night,  Nick 
justified  his  insult,  for  he  passed  Jack  twice  without  being 
spotted. 

‘  Perhaps  it’s  my  beard,’  he  murmured. 

Jack  started,  and  cursed  him  in  a  sulphurous  under¬ 
tone. 

‘  Good  Lord,  Nick,  you  look  about  fifty!  How  on  earth 
do  you  do  it?  ’  he  said. 

‘Practice,  old  son,’  said  Nick.  ‘But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
I’m  bound  to  be  better  at  it  than  you.  You  see,  my 
life  depends  on  it;  with  you  it’s  only  your  living  —  rather 
a  different  outlook.’ 

‘Nonsense,  you’ve  got  a  natural  genius  for  it  that  makes 
me  simply  green  with  envy.  Come  along.’ 

After  they  had  proceeded  a  few  hundred  yards  down 
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Tottenham  Court  Road,  Jack  stopped  a  passer-by  to  ask 
the  time. 

‘All  set,  Carter?’  he  asked,  in  an  undertone,  as  the 
other  took  out  his  watch. 

‘Yes,  sir.  I’ve  got  four  men  in  Rathbone  Place  and 
two  at  each  entrance  to  Grass  Street.  As  soon  as  I  blow 
my  whistle,  Greene  will  repeat  it  and  the  four  in  Rathbone 
Place  will  break  into  Martello’s  while  the  others  close  in 
on  Grass  Street,  to  cut  off  any  retreat  that  way.  At  the 
first  sign  from  you  they’ll  force  an  entrance  into  the  two 
houses  there.’ 

‘  Good !  One  o’clock  sharp,’  and  they  passed  on. 

They  entered  Grass  Street  by  the  cutting  at  the  far 
end,  slipped  into  the  mews  unobserved,  and  successfully 
negotiated  the  wall  into  Smith’s  back  yard.  Jack  gave  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  unlit  windows  and  then  made  for  the 
fire-escape  of  No.  92.  He  ran  up  it,  followed  by  Nick,  and 
gained  an  entry  into  the  attic,  as  he  had  done  before. 

For  a  moment  they  stood  listening.  All  was  silent. 

‘We’ll  go  straight  to  Holtz’s  lair,’  said  Jack.  ‘The 
wireless-room  can  wait  for  the  moment.’ 

‘Fee  fi  fo  fum!’  chanted  Nick,  under  his  breath.  ‘Oh, 
but  he’s  not  an  Englishman,  is  he?  He’s  a  Hun.  Or  is  he 
a  Yank?’ 

‘I  wonder  if  you  realise  how  serious  this  show  may  be,’ 
said  Jack. 

‘Not  for  me,’  said  Nick  happily.  ‘I’d  no  idea  being 
a  ’tec  was  so  amusing.  All  the  fun,  and  a  glorious  sense 
of  righteousness  into  the  bargain.  I  don’t  know  why  you 
fellows  aren’t  singing  like  little  larks  all  day  long.  Lead 
on,  Macduff.’ 

On  reaching  the  second  floor  Jack  indicated  the  door, 
and  Nick  opened  it  with  one  of  his  pass-keys.  Once 
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inside,  Jack  went  to  the  window,  drew  the  curtains,  and 
closed  the  shutter  before  he  switched  on  the  light. 

Nick  looked  round  the  room  with  interest,  noting  the 
wall-telephone,  which  was  no  telephone,  the  safe  in  the 
corner,  and  two  doors  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room. 

^Bedroom  and  control  room?’  he  asked,  pointing  to 
them. 

^  We’ll  see,’  said  Jack. 

The  supposition  proved  to  be  correct.  Neither  room 
had  direct  communication  with  the  passage,  and  the  one 
which  contained  the  wireless  apparatus  had  no  window. 
At  first  sight  this  room  appeared  to  be  empty,  but  Nick 
found  the  set,  cleverly  hidden  in  a  concealed  cupboard. 

^The  microphone  is  obviously  in  the  false  telephone 
box.  Here’s  the  headphone  lead,  which  must  run  to  the 
telephone  earpiece.  What’s  the  next  job?  ’ 

‘The  safe,’  said  Jack,  and  they  returned  to  the  sitting- 
room. 

Nick  surveyed  it  thoughtfully,  and  Jack  watched  him 
with  interest. 

‘Will  you  explode  it?’  he  asked. 

‘Not  unless  I  have  to.  Slovenly  thing  to  do.’ 

‘We  haven’t  got  much  time,’  mentioned  Jack. 

Nick  grinned. 

‘All  right.  Don’t  disturb  me  for  ten  minutes.  If  I 
haven’t  got  it  open  by  that  time,  we’ll  blow  it  out.’ 

Jack  maintained  the  silence  of  the  dead,  and  watched 
Nick’s  deft  fingers  as  he  tried  various  different  combina¬ 
tions.  In  six  and  a  half  minutes  the  safe  door  swung  open. 

‘All  done  by  kindness,’  said  Nick,  as  Jack  stared. 

‘  I’m  afraid  there’s  no  doubt  about  it,  you  have  chosen 
your  proper  vocation,’  he  said. 

Nick  laughed,  and  began  to  rifle  the  safe.  It  contained 
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a  few  papers,  a  cheque  book  on  Lloyd’s  in  the  name  of 
Harding,  and  a  passbook  showing  a  balance  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  but  nothing  else.  Jack  looked  disappointed. 

‘  It  doesn’t  really  matter,’  he  said.  ‘  I  can  arrest  him  on 
this  American  crime,  and  I’ve  enough  against  Fairleigh, 
now  I’ve  got  those  papers,  but  I  did  hope  for  some  evi¬ 
dence  to  convict  him  of  a  few  earlier  crimes :  some  of  the 
things  I  know  he  did,  but  have  never  been  able  to  prove.’ 

‘Wait  a  minute,’  said  Nick.  ‘This  chap’s  pretty  hot  on 
electrical  gadgets,  isn’t  he?  Let’s  have  another  look.’ 

He  thrust  his  head  and  shoulders  into  the  safe,  feeling 
over  every  inch  of  it  with  his  hands.  Then  emerging,  he 
turned  to  Jack. 

‘  Got  a  torch?  ’ 

‘Here  you  are.  Found  anything?’ 

‘Don’t  know.  Wait  a  second.’ 

He  directed  the  light  into  the  slots  that  received  the 
heavy  bolts  of  the  safe  door. 

‘I  thought  as  much.  Jack,  give  me  that  little  button¬ 
hook.  You’ll  find  it  in  my  outfit.’ 

Jack  obeyed.  Nick  inserted  the  hook  in  the  slot, 
waggled  it  gently  for  a  minute,  and  then  with  a  grunt  of 
satisfaction  rose  to  his  feet. 

‘We  will  now  invoke  the  powers  of  my  namesake,’  he 
said.  ‘This,  friend  of  my  youth,  is  black  magic.’ 

He  shut  the  safe  and  sent  home  the  four  bolts. 

‘The  quickness  of  the  ’and  deceives  the  heye.  Now 
observe.’ 

He  opened  the  safe,  disclosing  several  documents,  in 
neatly  tied  packets,  and  a  couple  of  small  sealed  boxes. 

Jack  stared  in  amazement. 

‘How  on  earth - ’  he  began. 

‘I’ve  seen  this  type  of  safe  before,’  said  Nick.  ‘It 
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works  on  the  lift  principle,  just  like  your  cupboards  down¬ 
stairs.  The  ordinary  safe  is  now  above  this  one.  The 
difficulty  was  to  find  the  catch.  You  see,  there’s  a  tiny 
hook  in  the  bottom  of  this  slot.  I  pulled  it  and  drew  a 
sort  of  bolt  forward  about  half  an  inch.  The  main  bolt 
of  the  safe  presses  on  it  when  the  door  is  shut  and  so 
completes  the  electric  circuit  which  works  the  lift.  If 
we  shut  the  door  now,  this  safe  would  sink  out  of  sight 
again,  leaving  the  innocent  one  in  view.  It’s  not  half  a 
bad  idea,  is  it?  ’ 

‘Nick,  you’re  a  wonder!’  said  Jack.  ^Why  don’t  you 
join  us?  ’ 

Nick  laughed. 

‘When  I’m  tired  of  excitement  perhaps  I  will,’  he  said. 

Jack  examined  the  contents  of  the  safe.  There  were 
two  more  passbooks,  in  different  names,  on  two  other 
banks.  Both  these  accounts  showed  a  much  larger  bal¬ 
ance  than  the  first.  Then  there  was  a  burglar’s  outfit,  and 
a  set  of  grease-paints,  complete  with  false  hair  and  other 
make-up  paraphernalia.  One  glance  at  the  packet  of 
papers  showed  Jack  that  he  had  made  a  haul.  There  were 
foreign  receipts  for  goods  he  knew  to  have  been  stolen, 
a  bundle  of  marked  bank-notes,  a  list  of  signatures,  ob¬ 
viously  for  the  purpose  of  forgery,  and  one  or  two  odd 
documents. 

All  this  left  Nick  cold,  for  he  had  discovered  a  bundle 
of  visiting-cards  neatly  tied  by  an  elastic  band,  and 
bearing  his  professional  insignia;  ‘Vive  le  Sport.’ 

‘Why,  confound  his  infernal  cheek!’  he  exploded. 
‘Look  at  this!’ 

‘  Keep  your  hair  on,’  said  Jack.  ‘  He’s  committed  worse 
crimes  than  that.’ 

‘Impossible!’  said  Nick,  with  finality.  ‘My  hat!  he’s 
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got  something  coming  to  him  for  this.  There  are  limits.’ 

‘Come  on,  old  man,  help  me  shove  all  this  junk  into 
the  suit-case.  Time’s  getting  short.’ 

Still  muttering  threats  Nick  complied.  As  he  pulled 
out  the  last  bundle  they  heard  the  distant  sound  of  a 
whistle.  It  was  answered  almost  immediately  by  another. 

‘  Gosh !  ’  said  Nick,  slamming  the  door  of  the  safe  and 
spinning  the  handles.  Jack  snapped  the  catch  of  his  suit¬ 
case,  shoved  it  behind  the  window  curtains,  and  took  up 
his  position  by  the  door.  Nick  turned  out  the  light  and 
stood  with  his  hand  on  the  switch. 

They  heard  someone  running  down  the  street,  and  then 
silence.  A  minute  later  came  the  sound  of  a  distant 
crash,  and  then  they  heard  feet  on  the  stairs,  and  the 
door  opened. 

‘Hands  up!  I’ve  got  you  covered,’  said  Jack,  and  then 
as  Nick  switched  on  the  light,  ‘  Good  Heavens,  it’s  Carter! 
What’s  happened?  ’ 

‘Lord,  sir,  you  scared  me  with  that  gun  of  yours! 
Isn’t  he  here?  ’ 

‘Who?  Holtz?  No.  You  can  see  he  isn’t.  What’s 
happened? ’ 

‘We  raided  Martello’s  according  to  plan.  Of  course  it 
took  us  a  few  minutes  to  get  in,  and  then  the  Italian 
tried  to  hold  us  up,  which  gave  the  other  bird  time  to 
get  away.  I  left  two  men  there  with  Pietro,  and  came 
straight  here  in  case  you  .wanted  help.  I  thought  Holtz 
would  be  here.  I  knew  it  was  no  good  wasting  time  by 
looking  for  the  underground  passage,  so  I  broke  a  window 
and  got  in  that  way.’ 

‘Carter,  if  you’ve  let  him  get  through  your  fingers. 
I’ll  never  forgive  you.’ 

‘I  don’t  see  how  he  can  have  got  away,  sir.  He  must 
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be  somewhere  in  this  building  or  next  door,  and  IVe  got 
men  at  every  exit,  with  orders  to  arrest  anyone  who  comes 
out  or  to  shoot  if  they  offer  resistance.^ 

Xome  on,  then,’  said  Jack.  ‘Hi,  Nick,  what  are  you 
playing  at?’  he  added,  as  the  light  suddenly  went  out. 

‘I  didn’t  touch  the  switch,’  protested  Nick. 

‘Damnation!  They’ve  cut  it  off  at  the  main.  Got  your 
torches?  Come  along,  and  be  careful.’ 

They  descended  the  stairs  to  the  hall.  Jack  opened  the 
front  door  and  called  in  the  police  sergeant  who  was  out¬ 
side. 

‘Stay  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,’  he  said,  ‘and  shoot  any¬ 
one  who  fails  to  stand  when  called  upon.  You’ve  another 
man  outside  watching  Smith’s?  ’ 

‘Yes,  sir.’ 

‘Well,  shout  if  you  want  help.’ 

Jack  hurried  on,  followed  by  Carter  and  Nick.  Half¬ 
way  down  the  cellar  steps  he  halted. 

‘What  a  fool  I  am,’  he  said.  ‘The  lift  won’t  work  now 
the  current  has  been  cut  off.’ 

‘It  might  only  have  been  a  fuse,  sir,’  suggested  Carter. 

‘I  doubt  it,’  said  Jack,  and  his  scepticism  was  justified. 
The  innocent-looking  cupboard  remained  a  cupboard. 
Furiously  they  retraced  their  steps,  and  went  out  into 
the  street,  and  hammered  for  admittance  at  the  door 
of  93-  _ 

‘  ’Go’s  kicking  up  that  shine?  ’  growled  Smith,  from  his 
kitchen  window. 

‘  Police  1  ’  said  Jack.  ‘  Get  a  move  on.’  And  they  all  three 
descended  the  area  steps. 

‘Blimey,  if  it  ain’t  my  ole  friend  Mr.  Strickland!’  re¬ 
marked  Slicker.  ‘Wossup,  gennlemen?’ 

‘Open  the  door!’  said  Jack  sharply. 
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Reluctantly  Smith  obeyed.  He  had  seen  Jack’s  auto¬ 
matic. 

‘Wot’s  all  this?’  he  asked,  as  they  entered  the  kitchen. 

^You’re  under  arrest,’  said  Jack,  and  Carter  deftly 
snapped  the  bracelets  round  his  wrists. 

‘  ’Ere,  wot’s  the  joke?  ’  protested  Smith.  ‘You  ain’t  got 
nothink  on  me?  ’ 

‘Plenty,  Slicker,’  said  Jack.  ‘But  I  might  overlook 
your  side-steppings  from  the  path  of  virtue  if  you  do 
what  I  tell  you  now.  First  of  all,  I  should  be  grateful 
if  you’d  switch  on  the  current  to  the  next-door  house 
again.’ 

‘  Switch  on  the  current?  Me?  Wotinell  are  you  gettin’ 
at?’ 

‘Now,  look  here.  Slicker,  I’m  out  to  get  our  mutual 
friend  Holtz  —  or  Harding  —  or  Kressler ;  it  doesn’t  much 
matter  which  you  call  him.  I  know  all  about  those 
cupboard  lifts  in  the  cellars,  and  I  can  give  a  pretty^  good 
guess  as  to  where  Holtz  is  at  the  moment.  I  can’t  work 
the  lifts  because  ten  minutes  ago  someone  switched  the 
current  off.  This  chap’s  wanted  for  murder,  and  you’ll 
be  wanted  as  accessory  after  the  fact,  among  other  things.’ 

Smith  collapsed  into  a  chair. 

‘Pietro’s  under  arrest,’  Jack  went  on,  ‘and  my  men  will 
sit  here  till  Holtz  comes  out  of  his  hole,  or  starves  in  it. 
And  you  won’t  be  able  to  help  him  because  you’ll  be  in 
quod.  Now  what?  ’ 

‘Wot’ll  you  do  if  I  comes  acrorst?’  asked  Slicker. 

‘Dismiss  you  with  a  caution.’ 

‘Then  there’s  nothin’  doin’.  If  you’ll  lock  me  up  some¬ 
where  safe.  I’ll  do  it.  I  don’t  love  the  swine.  But  I’ll  be  a 
blinkin’  corpse  in  twenty-four  hours  if  I  ’elps  you  an’ 
don’t  get  took  up.’ 
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‘All  right,  Slicker,’  said  Jack,  with  a  grin.  ‘You  turn 
on  the  current  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.  I’ll  find  a  home 
for  you  all  right.’ 

‘’Arf  a  mo’,  Mr.  Strickland,’  said  Slicker  impressively. 
‘There’s  jest  one  thing  I’d  like  to  arsk  yer.  If  I  ’elps  you, 
where  do  I  stand  arterwards?  Yer  see,  I  ain’t  over-keen 
on  bein’  murdered,  but,  at  the  same  time,  mark  you,  I 
don’t  fancy  spendin’  the  rest  o’  me  life  in  jug.’ 

‘As  soon  as  I’ve  rounded  up  the  rest  of  the  gang,  you 
can  go  about  your  business  —  in  fact,  as  soon  as  it’s  safe 
for  you  to  show  yourself.  I  give  you  my  word.  Now,  let’s 
get  a  move  on.’ 

‘Right  y’are,  sir,’  said  Slicker,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  cellar.  Having  been  released  from  his 
handcuffs,  he  removed  a  stone  in  the  wall,  and  putting 
his  hand  into  the  cavity  manipulated  a  switch. 

‘  Current’s  on  now,’  he  said.  ‘  ’Ow  much  do  yer  know 
about  this  ’ere  lift?  ’ 

‘I’ve  used  it  once.’ 

‘  Ter  git  inter  the  nex’  ’ouse?  ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Ah!  Well,  there’s  another  switch  that  sends  the  lift 
dahn  ter  the  bottom  floor,  so  ter  speak.  You  sends  it 
dahn  so  as  it  shows  the  slidin’  door  —  see?  That’s  wot 
you  done  before,  I  expec’.  Then  yer  stands  inside,  and 
presses  this  switch  ’ere,  an’  that  takes  yer  dahn  a  couple 
o’  yards  more.  Then  yer  in  the  passage  wot  runs  ’tween 
’ere  an’  Pietro’s  bun-shop.  It  comes  up  into  ’is  cellar, 
see?  Now,  the  bloke  you  want  is  in  the  passage  waiting 
fer  the  “All  Clear.’” 

‘How  was  he  to  know  it?’ 

‘I  was  to  go  dahn  an’  tell  ’im.’ 

‘Then  you  must  go  down  and  tell  him  now.’ 
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‘Wot  do  you  take  me  for?’  asked  Smith  simply. 

Jack  grinned. 

‘Then  we  shall  have  to  go  down  and  arrest  him  in  the 
passage.’ 

‘You  be  careful,  then,’  advised  Smith.  ‘ ’E’s  got  a  gun, 
and  ’e’s  mighty  quick  on  the  draw.  You  just  keep  yer  eye 
skinned  or  ’e’ll  plug  ye  while  yer  shouts  “’ands  up.”’ 

‘  Is  there  a  light  in  the  passage?  ’  asked  Nick. 

Smith  shook  his  head. 

‘  Right.  You  leave  this  to  me,  Jack.  I’ll  go  down  and 
tell  him  all’s  clear.’ 

‘My  dear  Nick,  he’ll  have  a  flashlight,  and  as  soon  as 
he  sees  your  legs  appearing  in  the  lift  he’ll  get  ready  to 
plug  you.  He’s  sure  to  be  waiting  up  this  end  of  the 
passage.’ 

‘Well,  I  can’t  face  wandering  around  looking  for  the 
other  end  of  this  darned  tunnel.  Don’t  you  worry;  he 
won’t  get  me.  Now,  listen.  When  I  go  down,  you  must 
be  ready  at  the  switch.  The  instant  I  shout,  you  must 
fetch  the  lift  up  again.’ 

‘But,  look  here,  Nick - ’ 

‘Finish,  Jack.  I  know  exactly  what  I’m  going  to  do. 
Take  it  from  me  it’ll  be  all  right.  Unchain  the  Gyas- 
cutis!  In  other  words,  Mr.  Smith,  would  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  manipulate  your  trick  elevator?  ’ 

Slicker,  grinning  broadly,  pressed  the  switch,  and  the 
shelves  of  the  cupboard  disappeared.  Nick  stepped  in¬ 
side. 

‘Turn  off  the  light  in  here  when  I  start,  will  you?’  he 
said.  ‘  I’d  rather  see  Holtz  before  he  sees  me,  so  to  speak. 
By  the  way,  how  do  you  address  this  fellow.  Smith?  ’ 

‘I  generally  calls  ’im  “boss,”  blast  him  I’  said  Slicker 
genially. 
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‘  Right !  ^  said  Nick.  He  pressed  the  switch  and  the  hf t 
began  to  descend. 

Above,  the  three  men  listened  anxiously.  They  could 
see,  below  them  in  the  shaft  of  the  lift,  the  glimmer  of 
Nick’s  torch.  Silently  they  waited  in  the  dark  cellar. 
The  lift  was  still  whirring  when  they  heard  a  shout,  and 
all  three  held  their  breath,  for  they  could  have  sworn  it 
was  Smith’s  voice. 

^All  clear,  boss!’  it  rang  out. 

‘Gosh;  what  a  perfect  mimic  the  man  is!’  muttered 
Jack,  while  Carter  spun  round  to  make  certain  that 
Slicker  was  still  with  them. 

‘  Smith’s  hopped  it,  sir !  ’  His  strangled  whisper  reached 
Jack’s  ears. 

‘Never  mind,’  said  Jack.  ‘He  won’t  go  far.  Doesn’t 
like  the  idea  of  meeting  Holtz,  I  expect.’ 

Meanwhile  Holtz,  hearing  the  whirr  of  the  lift,  had  been 
waiting  for  it  to  descend.*  Reassured  by  Smith’s  shout,  he 
suspected  nothing,  and  when  the  lift  reached  the  ground, 
he  found  himself  blinded  by  the  light  of  Nick’s  torch. 

‘Here,  Joe,  curse  you,  take  that  danmed  light  out  of  my 
eyes.’ 

For  answer  Nick’s  left  shot  out  and  caught  him  full  on 
the  point,  a  beautifully  illuminated  mark.  Holtz  went 
down  like  a  log,  and  Nick  bundled  him  into  the  lift,  and 
scrambled  in  after  him. 

‘  Up  she  goes !  ’  he  shouted.  ‘  All’s  well !  ’ 

When  Holtz  came  to,  he  was  sitting  handcuffed  in 
Smith’s  kitchen.  Smith  was  not  there.  He  had  already 
left,  in  the  company  of  the  sergeant,  for  his  temporary 
refuge.  Holtz  stared  round  him,  bewildered. 

‘What  in  hell - ’  he  began. 

‘Don’t  swear,’  said  Jack.  ‘I  arrest  you,  Ludwig 
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Kressler,  for  the  murder  of  Henry  Power,  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  on  the  loth  of  July,  1914.  I  warn  you  that  any¬ 
thing  you  say  may  be - ’ 

‘Oh,  I  know!’  said  Holtz.  ‘Is  that  all  you’re  arresting 
me  for?  ’ 

‘Isn’t  it  enough?’ 

‘I  think  not.  I’m  not  in  America.’ 

‘Don’t  worry.  You  soon  will  be.’ 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence.  Then  Jack  turned  to 
Carter. 

‘You  can  take  the  prisoner  away,’  he  said.  ‘Two  of 
the  constables  had  better  go  with  you.  See  him  safely 
locked  up,  and  then  come  back  here.’ 

Jack  and  Nick  returned  to  No.  92  by  way  of  the  street. 
Outside  Smith’s  door  they  found  a  closed  van. 

‘What’s  this?’  asked  Nick. 

‘The  Flying  Squad,’  explained  Jack,  and  went  to  speak 
to  the  man  in  command. 

‘You’ve  got  the  message  I  want  transmitted?  ’  he  asked. 

‘Yes.  Calling  up  signal  H.F.S.’ 

‘That’s  it.  Wave-length  thirty-three  metres.  Now  I 
want  you  to  run  a  length  of  flex  through  the  window  of 
the  next-door  house.  Then  directly  I  let  you  know,  send 
off  that  message  in  Morse.’ 

The  van  moved  opposite  No  92.  Jack  entered  the  hall, 
and  there  found  a  man  arguing  with  the  sergeant  in 
charge. 

‘That  you,  Sandy?’  asked  Jack. 

‘Aye,  it  is,  and  a  fine  time  I’ve  been  havin’  wi’  yeer 
policemen.’ 

‘I’m  so  sorry,’  said  Jack,  laughing.  ‘I’m  afraid  I  for¬ 
got  to  warn  Sergeant  Manley  to  expect  you.  Come  with 
us,  will  you?  ’ 
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Jack  led  him  to  Holtz’s  room,  Nick  following,  and 
showed  him  Fairleigh’s  wireless  outfit. 

‘Eh,  mon,  but  yon’s  a  glorious  set,’  said  McDougal 
admiringly. 

‘It  needs  to  be,’  said  Jack  grimly.  ‘Can  you  get  the 
station  we  want  on  it?  ’  - 

‘Och,  aye!  It’s  a  straight  eight,  and  it’s  set  at  forty- 
seven  metres.  Yon’ll  be  the  calling-up  bell,  nae  doot.’ 

Jack  waited  till  the  C.I.D.  men  had  fixed  up  the  tem¬ 
porary  telephone,  and  then  gave  Sandy  instructions  to 
start  calling  up. 

‘You’d  better  get  along  to  the  microphone,  Nick,’  he 
added.  ‘D’you  think  you  can  pull  it  off?  It’s  rather  im¬ 
portant,  you  know.’ 

‘Leave  it  to  me,’  said  Nick  reassuringly. 

Jack  remained  in  the  control  room.  As  soon  as  their 
signal  was  answered,  he  gave  the  word  to  the  Fl3dng 
Squad. 

‘All  set.  Fire  away  with  that  message,’  he  said,  and, 
turning,  took  the  headphones  from  McDougal,  his  heart 
pounding  with  excitement. 

‘Holtz?’  he  heard. 

‘Sir.’ 

‘What  the  devil  are  you  calling  me  for?  You  ought  to 
be  two  hours  on  your  way.  Don’t  say  you’ve  blundered 
again.  If  you’ve  not  got  the  papers - ’ 

‘  I’ve  got  ’em,  sir,  but,  for  God’s  sake,  listen.  I’ve  only 
a  few  minutes  in  which  to  put  you  wise.’ 

Nick’s  tone  was  a  triumph  of  agitation.  Jack  could 
have  sworn  it  was  Holtz  speaking. 

‘That  damned  shark  didn’t  turn  up  till  two,’  he  went 
on.  ‘We  got  him  and  the  papers  all  right,  and  then  Mar- 
tello’s  was  raided.’ 
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^What?’ 

‘It’s  true,  sir.  I  don’t  know  what  they’ve  found  out, 
but  they’re  after  me.  I  gave  ’em  the  slip  through  the 
passage,  but  they’re  breaking  in  the  front  door  now. 
They’re  got  a  cordon  round  the  house  and  a  guard  at 
Martello’s.  Pietro’s  been  arrested,  I  think.  He  stopped 
to  hold  up  the  police,  while  Joe  helped  me  to  get  away. 
But  they’ll  be  in  any  minute  now.’ 

‘Why  didn’t  you  stay  in  the  passage,  you  fool?’ 

‘Because  if  they’d  got  me  there  they’d  have  got  the 
papers.  I’ve  put  them  in  the  secret  safe.  I’m  going  to 
make  a  bolt  for  the  passage  now.  If  I  can  give  ’em  the 
slip  I’ll  bring  the  papers  as  soon  as  the  hunt  cools  down ; 
but  if  they  get  me  you’ll  have  to  fetch  ’em  yourself. 
They’ll  be  safe  enough.’ 

‘  Holtz,  you  blundering - ’ 

‘Look  here,  sir,  you  can  cut  that  out.  I’ve  risked  my 
life  to  put  those  damned  papers  where  you  can  get  ’em, 
and  I’ve  had  enough.  I’m  off !  ’ 

Jack  touched  Sandy  on  the  shoulder,  and  he  cut  off. 

‘Well  done,’  said  Jack.  ‘I’m  awfully  grateful.’ 

‘Och,  hoots  awa’,  it’s  been  a  pleesure.  But  I  maun 
gang  the  noo.  Good  e’en  tae  ye  baith.’ 

As  the  door  shut  behind  McDougal,  Jack  turned  rap¬ 
turously  to  Nick. 

‘Good  for  you,  old  man,’  he  said.  ‘The  whole  per¬ 
formance  was  simply  masterly.’ 

‘I’ve  enjoyed  myself  no  end,’  said  Nick.  ‘Well,  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  must  be  shifting  now.  It’s  been  a  good  show.  Jack. 
Thanks  no  end  for  the  brief  holiday.’ 

‘I  wish  you’d  chuck  it,  Nick.’ 

‘And  throw  all  you  fellows  out  of  work?  No,  no!’ 

‘Well,  don’t  forget  that  when  you’re  “tired  of  excite- 
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ment”  I’ll  have  a  job  ready  for  you,  and  no  one  will  know 
you  were  once  ^‘Vive  le  Sport.”’ 

Nick  smiled. 

‘I  won’t  forget,’  he  said.  ‘Good-bye,  best  of  good 
fellows.’ 

He  picked  up  his  burglar’s  outfit,  gripped  Jack’s  hand, 
and  went  down  the  stairs  two  at  a  time. 

‘Oh,  damn  his  soul!  ’  murmured  Jack,  with  a  despairing 
grin,  and  lit  a  cigarette,  while  he  waited  for  Carter. 

When  that  worthy  arrived.  Jack  handed  over  his  suit¬ 
case. 

‘Take  this  to  the  Yard  and  lock  it  up  in  my  safe,’  he 
said.  ‘Better  have  Manley  with  you.  It’s  valuable. 
Catch  the  first  train  down  to  Bristol  to-morrow  morning. 
You  know  what  to  do.’ 

‘Yes,  sir,’  said  Carter,  and  departed,  without  further 
argument. 

Jack  went  down  to  the  street  and  was  told  by  the 
Flying  Squad  that  his  message  had  been  duly  sent  and 
acknowledged.  He  dismissed  the  van  with  thanks,  and 
returned  to  the  house,  well  pleased.  Then  he  made  his 
way  to  the  business  office  of  the  late  Mr.  Bloggs,  and, 
commandeering  his  telephone,  rang  up  a  big  newspaper 
office. 

‘Strickland  of  Scotland  Yard  speaking.  Am  I  too  late 
to  get  an  important  bit  of  news  in  the  morning  issue?’ 

‘I  think  we  can  just  do  it.’ 

‘Good!  Can  you  take  it  down  now?’ 

‘Yes.  Go  ahead.’ 

Jack  repeated  this  performance  with  two  or  three  other 
newspapers,  and  then  with  a  satisfied  sigh  he  made  his 
way  to  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  picked  up  a  taxi.  He 
drove  to  his  flat,  and  went  straight  to  Jill’s  room. 
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‘Wake  up,  old  lady,’  he  said.  ‘Action  at  last!’ 

Jill  blinked  at  him  sleepily. 

^Must  you  wake  me  up  at  this  hour?’  she  asked. 
‘’Fraid  I  must.  Get  dressed  and  pack  a  grip.  Two 
grips  —  one  for  each  of  us.  I’m  going  to  get  the  bus  out.’ 

‘Hi,  Jack!  Wait  a  minute,  you  lunatic!  Where  are  we 
going?  I  must  know,  if  I’ve  got  to  pack.’ 

‘Devon,’  said  Jack.  > 


CHAPTER  XXII 
Bill  Hedges 
‘Drink  this/  said  Bill. 

Molly  swallowed  obediently,  and  a  thread  of  liquid  fire 
ran  down  her  throat,  scorching  her,  but  creating  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  glowing  sensation.  She  blinked  and  opened  her  eyes. 
Her  first  coherent  thought  was  that  Bill’s  arm  was  round 
her.  Bill’s  shoulder  behind  her  head;  the  rough  tweed  of 
his  coat  tickled  her  ear.  Next,  that  she  was  lying  on  some 
sort  of  couch;  it  was  hard,  and  covered  with  coarse  brown 
blankets. 

‘I’ve  made  them  awfully  wet,’  she  said  stupidly. 

‘That  doesn’t  matter/  said  Bill.  ‘Drink  some  more  of 
this.’ 

‘No,  thank  you.  Bill,  is  it  really  vou?  Where  are  we?’ 

‘In  a  cave.  It’s  all  right - ’  his  sentence  stopped 

abruptly  and  his  arm  tightened  round  her. 

‘  It’s  queer,’  said  Molly  vaguely,  looking  about  her.  She 
put  out  a  hand  to  touch  the  wall.  Rough-hewn  rock.  So 
was  the  floor.  And  yet  two  electric  lamps  hung  from  the 
roof,  glaring  in  her  eyes,  and  casting  grotesque  shadows 
on  the  walls.  In  the  middle  of  the  cave  was  a  plain  kitchen 
table,  and  by  the  wall,  near  it,  stood  an  electric  stove. 
Farther  along  was  a  big  deal  cupboard,  and,  beyond,  a 
small  bookcase  with  about  a  dozen  books  lying  untidily  on 
the  shelves.  At  the  far  end  of  the  cave,  almost  behind  her, 
was  a  stout,  nail-studded  oak  door,  and  opposite  it,  be¬ 
yond  the  foot  of  her  couch,  a  low,  dark  opening,  which 
suggested  a  second  cave.  Slowly  her  brain  began  to  re¬ 
sume  work.  Bill  had  brought  her  here.  Bill  had  found  her 
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outside  somewhere  —  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  —  with 
a  sudden  memory  of  past  horror,  she  caught  at  his 
sleeve. 

‘It’s  all  right,  honey,’  said  Bill  gently.  ‘You’re  feeling 
better  now,  aren’t  you?  ’ 

Molly  gulped. 

‘I’m  absolutely  all  right,’  she  said,  and  sat  up,  pushing 
back  the  hair  from  her  eyes.  ‘  What’s  happened,  Bill  ?  ’ 

‘I’ll  tell  you  all  about  that  presently,’  said  Bill.  ‘See 
here,  the  first  thing  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  get  out  of  those 
wet  clothes,  ’fore  you  catch  pneumonia.  Do  you  see  that 
hole  in  the  wall?  Well,  there’s  another  cave  through  there, 
and  in  it  you’ll  see  a  grip  containing  what  spare  duds  I 
have.’ 

‘Your  dressing-room?’  said  Molly.  ‘Bill,  this  is  a  Ritz 
among  caves.  I  presume  you’ve  got  electric  light  and  hot 
and  cold  water  laid  on.’ 

‘No  water,’  said  Bill,  with  an  odd  grin.  ‘That’s  one  of 
the  inconveniences  of  the  country.  But  you’ll  find  an 
electric  switch  just  by  the  opening.  To  continue :  in  that 
grip  you’ll  see  some  flannel  trousers  and  a  shirt  or  two, 
and  maybe  a  sweater.  Take  your  choice,  while  I  cook 
some  soup.’ 

Molly  laughed. 

‘I’ve  never  seen  you  wearing  flannel  trousers.  Bill.’ 

‘Nope.  It  was  Jim’s  fault.  When  I  asked  him  what  I 
ought  to  pack,  he  said,  “Oh,  take  plus  fours  and  a  pair  o’ 
flannel  bags.”  So  I  took  a  pair.  His,  in  fact.’ 

‘But  I  thought  Jack  found  your  clothes  in  your  suit¬ 
case  at  King’s  Cross?  ’ 

‘  Did  he?  That  must  have  been  the  suit  I  came  down  in. 
Fairleigh  was  kind  enough  to  let  me  have  the  rest  of  my 
junk  down  here.  Even  lent  me  a  grip  to  keep  ’em  in.  He’s 
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a  strange  animal.  Say,  get  a  move  on,  child,  or  the  soup’ll 
be  ready  before  you  are.’ 

Molly  rose  obediently  and  made  her  way,  rather  shakily, 
towards  the  dark  opening  of  the  inner  cave.  She  found  the 
switch  —  absurdly  modern,  set  in  the  ancient  wall  —  and 
surveyed  the  cave.  It  was  smaller  than  the  first,  and  held 
no  furniture  except  another  large  cupboard.  Set  in  the 
rock  in  one  wall  she  saw  the  door  of  a  safe,  and  from  a 
hook  in  the  roof  was  suspended  a  side  of  bacon.  This  cave 
struck  chill  after  the  warmth  of  the  other  one,  and  Molly 
shivered  and  cast  round  for  Bill’s  suit-case.  She  found  it 
in  a  corner,  lying  half-open,  with  a  sock  trailing  untidily 
over  the  edge.  Inside,  she  found  a  welter  of  clothes,  and 
with  a  grin  at  the  thought  of  Jonah’s  horror,  could  he  have 
seen  their  creased  state,  she  stripped  off  her  wet  things 
and  got  into  Bill’s  flannel  trousers  and  shirt.  They  hung 
round  her  in  folds,  but  they  were  dry  and  warm.  Then  she 
turned  up  the  trousers  legs  three  or  four  times,  to  keep 
them  from  tripping  her  up,  and  bubbling  with  laughter 
returned  to  the  cave,  to  find  Bill  dishing  up  the  soup. 

‘How  about  it?’  she  asked,  indicating  her  kit. 

‘You’d  look  the  goods  whatever  darned  clothes  you’d 
got  on,’  said  Bill  shortly.  ‘  Come  and  have  supper.’ 

Molly  sat  down  obediently  and  drank  her  soup.  Bill 
watched  her  anxiously.  Her  eyes  were  very  bright,  and 
there  was  a  feverish  patch  of  colour  in  her  cheeks.  Finally 
she  set  down  the  empty  cup  with  a  sigh. 

‘  Some  more?  ’  suggested  Bill. 

‘No,  thanks.  Look  here.  Bill,  I’ve  got  such  a  lot  to  tell 
you.  D’you  know  that - ’ 

‘Never  mind  about  that  now,’  interrupted  Bill.  ‘You 
can  tell  me  to-morrow.  What  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  roll 
yourself  up  in  those  blankets  and  go  to  sleep.’ 
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‘I  can’t,  Bill.  I’m  not  a  bit  sleepy,  and  I  must  talk.’ 

‘  See  here,  Molly,  to-morrow  morning  you  can  do  what 
you  darned  well  please.  But  you’ve  got  to  do  what  you’re 
told  just  now.  You’ll  know  how  tired  you  are,  once  you 
lie  down.  Hustle  into  those  blankets!’ 

‘But,  Bill,  I  tell  you - ’ 

‘Listen,  Molly,  are  you  going,  or  do  I  have  to  make 
you?’ 

Molly  laughed  suddenly. 

‘  Caveman  1  ’  she  said. 

‘Cut  that  out!’  said  Bill,  reddening. 

Molly  chuckled  again,  and  climbed  into’  the  narrow 
bunk-like  bed.  Bill  stood  looking  down  at  her  gravely. 

‘We’ll  dry  your  clothes  in  front  of  the  stove,’  he  said. 
‘You’ve  got  a  pretty  bad  head,  haven’t  you?’ 

‘A  bit,’  admitted  Molly. 

‘Well,  I’ll  turn  this  top  light  off.  Now  you  go  to  sleep, 
and  to-morrow  we’ll  swop  yarns.’ 

Molly  curled  up  in  the  rough  blankets,  and  found  her¬ 
self  dozing  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  Then  suddenly 
every  nerve  was  jarred  awake,  and  she  sat  up,  listening 
tensely.  It  was  the  sound  of  the  sea  again.  Or  was  it 
Fairleigh? 

‘Bill!’  she  said  desperately. 

In  a  second  he  was  by  her  side,  his  arm  round  her. 

‘Bill,  is  that  Fairleigh?  Can  you  hear?  He  wants  to 
know  what  Jack  told  me.  Bill,  is  he  here  somewhere? 
Do  stop  him  asking  me - ’ 

‘It’s  all  right,  honey.  He’s  miles  away.  That’s  just  the 
sea.  Say,  Molly,  you  think  a  minute.  He’s  not  the  sort  of 
guy  to  sit  up  all  night  asking  the  same  question.  He  likes 
a  smart  answer.  I  guess  he  got  one  or  two  from  you, 
didn’t  he?  ’ 
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‘I  believe  he  did/  admitted  Molly.  Mt’s  all  right  now, 
Bill.  I’m  a  fool.’ 

‘You’re  the  pluckiest  thing  that  ever  walked  God’s 
earth,’  said  Bill.  ‘Listen.  I’m  going  to  lie  down  on  the 
floor  by  the  stove,  and  if  you  wake  up  and  feel  scared  just 
say  so.’ 

‘All  right,  Bill.  I’m  going  to  sleep  now.’ 

Bill  put  down  a  large  hand  and  rubbed  the  top  of  her 
head.  With  a  contented  sigh  Molly  fell  asleep. 

When  she  woke  there  was  a  good  smell  of  frying  in  the 
air.  She  blinked  drowsily,  and  perceived  Bill,  intently 
watching  a  sizzling  pan  on  the  stoye.  He  looked  round 
and  their  eyes  met. 

‘  ’Morning,  lady,’  he  drawled. 

‘’Morning,  Bill,’  yawned  Molly.  ‘I  certainly  have 
slept,  in  spite  of  this  horribly  scratchy  sweater  of  yours.’ 

‘It  wasn’t  designed  for  slumber  wear,’  said  Bill.  ‘Your 
own  clothes  are  dry,  and  I’ve  put  ’em  in  the  other  vault, 
if  you  want  ’em.’ 

‘You  bet  I  do,’  said  Molly.  ‘Ouch!  This  floor  is  cold. 
Bill,  you  didn’t  sleep  on  these  stones,  did  you?  ’ 

‘Why,  no,’  said  Bill.  ‘I  had  an  overcoat  to  lie  on.’ 

‘Where  is  it  now?’  demanded  Molly,  suspiciously. 

‘Me  valet  feller’s  brushin’  it,’  said  Bill,  in  his  best 
English  accent. 

‘Land  sakes,  ain’t  that  too  lovely!’  said  Molly, in  her 
vulgarest  American,  as  she  picked  her  way  delicately 
across  the  stones.  Bill  grinned  and  returned  to  his  cook- 
ing. 

When  they  had  finished  their  breakfast.  Bill  piled  all 
the  dirty  dishes  into  a  bucket  and  sat  down  on  the 
bunk. 

‘Now  let’s  hear  the  murder  yarn,’  he  suggested. 
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Nothing  loath,  Molly  launched  into  her  story,  from  the 
beginning,  with  Jack’s  suspicions,  to  the  last  chapter  of 
her  own  adventure.  Bill  listened  in  silence,  and  when  she 
had  finished  he  nodded  gravely. 

‘Well,  it’s  great  to  know  that  everybody’s  wise  to  where 
I  am,’  he  said.  ‘And  as  for  you  —  well,  I’m  darned  if  I’d 
have  gone  down  that  well  to  drown  by  inches,  to  save 
anyone’s  life.’ 

‘It  wasn’t  nearly  as  heroic  as  it  sounds,’  Molly  assured 
him.  ‘  I  knew  jolly  well  that  I  wouldn’t  have  got  off  what¬ 
ever  I’d  told  him.’ 

‘He  must  have  believed  you  in  the  end,’  said  Bill 
thoughtfully,  ‘or  he  wouldn’t  have  let  you  through.’ 

‘Let  me  through?  Did  he?  How  did  it  happen.  Bill? 
As  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  was  leaning  against  the  back 
of  the  cave  up  to  my  waist  in  water,  and  then  I  fell  down. 
The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  lying  out  of  the  water,  where 
you  found  me.’ 

‘You  didn’t  fall  down.  You  were  leaning  against  a  re¬ 
volving  stone,  like  the  one  in  the  dungeon.  They  opened 
it  and  the  rush  of  water  carried  you  through  into  the  boat¬ 
house,  and  you  were  washed  up  to  that  door.  This  end  of 
the  boathouse  is  always  out  of  water,  you  see.  The  cave 
slopes  up  pretty  steeply.’ 

‘But,  Bill,  how  did  they  move  the  stone?’ 

‘Why,  it  must  be  an  electrical  contrivance  controlled 
from  the  wireless  room,  I  guess.  They  open  it  occasionally 
at  low  tide  so  that  I  can  go  out  and  get  drinking-water.’ 

‘Where  from?’  demanded  Molly. 

‘The  water?  They  chuck  it  down  the  well  in  a  leather 
bottle,  and  I  go  and  get  it  when  the  tide’s  low.’ 

‘Then  that’s  what  Binks  saw  Osborne  doing.’ 

‘Yeh,’  said  Bill  absently. 
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‘It  doesn’t  seem  very  much  water  for  cooking  and 
everything.’ 

‘  Shucks!  I  don’t  cook  with  it  I  It’s  kept  exclusively  for 
drinks.  We  use  the  ocean  for  everything  else.  I  tell  you,  I 
never  want  to  taste  salt  again.’ 

‘  Do  you  get  fresh  water  every  low  tide?  ’ 

Bill  hesitated. 

‘Well,  not  always,’  he  admitted. 

‘When  did  you  last  get  some?’ 

‘Yesterday  morning.  But  don’t  worry.  He’s  sure  to 
send  some  more  down  to-day - ’ 

‘He  might  not.  Tell  me  straight,  is  there  any  left?’ 

Bill  shook  his  head. 

‘  Oh,  Bill,  and  I  had  two  cups  of  tea  for  breakfast!  What 
time’s  low  tide?  ’ 

‘About  one  o’clock.’ 

‘Bill,  does  he  keep  you  short  of  water  deliberately?’ 

‘He  did  once,  I  reckon.’ 

‘  When  was  that?  ’ 

‘When  he  was  trying  to  make  me  tell  Jonah  where  the 
papers  were.  He  missed  three  tides,  and  then  when  he 
opened  the  door  there  wasn’t  any  bottle.  If  I’d  had  any 
sense  I’d  have  starved  too,  but  it’s  mighty  hard  to  go  with¬ 
out  food  when  you’ve  got  it  at  your  elbow,  and  after  two 
days  of  salt  grub  and  no  water,  I  gave  in.  I  knew  Jonah 
wouldn’t  find  the  papers,  but  I  went  through  hell  wonder¬ 
ing  if  the  old  fool  had  got  himself  corralled  by  Fairleigh. 
I  guess  he  would  have  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Jack.  My  land ! 
When  that  message  came  through  and  I  knew  they  were 
wise,  I  sure  ran  a  risk  of  giving  the  game  away.’ 

‘Listen,  Bill,  I  can’t  bear  this.  For  the  love  of  Mike, 
begin  at  the  beginning.’ 

‘  We’ve  probably  got  days  and  days  to  tell  lies  in.  Say, 
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wouldn’t  you  like  to  see  the  boathouse?  I  would.  I’ve  got 
a  sort  of  affection  for  it,  after  finding  you  there  last  night.’ 

‘  You’re  the  most  maddening  man !  Why  do  you  call  it 
the  boathouse?  ’ 

‘  Search  me,’  said  Bill,  and  then  added,  ‘maybe  because 
it’s  got  a  boat  in  it.  Look  here.’ 

He  opened  the  heavy  oak  door  of  his  prison  and 
switched  on  a  light  that  illumined  the  outer  cave.  It 
stood  on  a  lower  level  than  his  own,  and  was  about  thirty 
feet  long  by  fifteen  feet  across.  Molly  looked  round  it  with 
interest.  It  reminded  her  absurdly  of  an  Earl’s  Court 
Exhibition  grotto.  The  floor  shelved  downwards  and  the 
far  end  was  under  water.  By  the  wall  of  Bill’s  room, 
pulled  up  high  and  dry,  lay  a  decked-in  boat. 

‘Is  it  a  motor-boat?’  asked  Molly. 

‘Electric.’ 

‘But  why  is  it  here?* 

‘  I  reckon  Fairleigh  fitted  this  place  up  as  a  sort  of  cache, 
and  has  used  it  for  years.  Those  German  spies  you  were 
telling  me  about  could  have  hidden  here  for  months,  and 
then  could  have  slipped  out  in  the  boat  some  dark  night, 
and  been  put  aboard  a  submarine.  They  could  take  a 
chance  on  getting  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  cave  for  about 
half  an  hour  at  low  tide,  though  even  then  it’d  be  mighty 
dangerous.  Since  the  war,  I  expect  Fairleigh’s  used  the 
place  for  smugghng  his  stolen  goods.’ 

‘Oh,  Bill:  couldn’t  we  escape  that  way?* 

Bill  shook  his  head. 

‘You  bet  I’d  have  tried  it  before  this  if  we  could. 
There’s  a  gate  across  the  cave,  just  beyond  the  well  shaft.’ 

‘I  remember.  I  ran  into  it  last  night,’  said  Molly. 
‘  Where’s  the  revolving  door?  ’ 

‘Right  opposite,  across  the  water,  but  you’d  never 
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know  it  from  the  other  side.  He’s  a  daisy  at  electrical 
stunts,  this  guy.  My  shack’s  all  ventilated  by  fans,  in  two 
air  shafts,  you  know.’ 

‘It  must  have  cost  a  small  fortune  to  fit  the  place 
up.’ 

‘  Yeh,  but  he  didn’t  do  all  of  it.  Quite  half  of  it  was  here 
when  he  took  it  over.’ 

‘How  d’you  mean?’ 

‘He  told  me  all  about  it  one  day  when  he  was  feeling 
good  and  triumphant.  He  said  he  thought  I  —  that  it 
might  amuse  me  to  hear  how  his  luck  had  panned  out. 
Quite  soon  after  he  inherited  the  place  he  stumbled  on  the 
secret  passage,  by  accident,  and  he  found  the  trick  door  to 
the  dungeons  and  that  little  room  he  keeps  the  radio  in. 
He  said  it  must  have  been  built  at  the  same  time  as  the 
house.  From  what  I  can  gather  all  the  Fairleighs  from  the 
year  one  have  found  it  convenient  to  make  a  quick  get¬ 
away  occasionally.  It  was  some  years  later  that  he  dis¬ 
covered  these  caves.  That  was  pure  accident  too,  he  told 
me.  He  was  just  wandering  round  the  Foreland  in  a  boat 
one  dead  calm  day;  it  was  low  tide,  and  he  thought  he’d 
have  a  look  at  the  cave.  Of  course  he  found  it  ran  right 
under  the  well  shaft,  and  that  set  him  thinking.  These 
three  caves  were  admirably  suited  for  his  purpose,  for 
some  odd  strata  of  rock  had  left  them  with  a  natural  door- 

j 

way,  scooped  out  of  the  cliff.  His  chief  difficulty  was  the 
door,  of  course.  It  had  to  be  waterproof,  for  it  would  be 
submerged  most  of  the  time.  A  German  engineer  fixed  it 
for  him.  Fairleigh  had  got  the  chap  out  of  pretty  bad 
trouble  over  here,  and  this  Heinie  stayed  at  Coombe  until 
he  had  done  the  job.  Under  cover  of  repairing  the  old 
castle,  they  bored  the  ventilating  shafts  and  laid  the 
cables,  and  fitted  up  all  that  amazing  electrical  stuff.’ 
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^But  why  didn’t  the  whole  country  know  about  it?  ’  de¬ 
manded  Molly. 

^Well,  in  the  first  place,  the  castle’s  supposed  to  be 
haunted.  That  helped  a  heap.  Then,  before  he  started  on 
the  job,  he  had  the  portcullis  put  in  working  order,  and 
that  stopped  rubber-necks  looking  in.  All  his  workmen 
were  foreigners,  and  every  last  one  of  ’em  was  wanted  for 
something  or  other,  and  Fairleigh  had  the  whip-hand  over 
them.  You  know,  he  certainly  has  got  a  remarkable 
brain.’ 

‘He  has,’  agreed  Molly.  ‘His  schemes  are  so  enormous, 
and  yet  he  pays  the  most  meticulous  attention  to  the  tini¬ 
est  details.  I  was  looking  at  your  larder  this  morning.  It 
might  have  been  stocked  by  a  woman.  There’s  absolutely 
everything  you  could  need,  and  not  a  thing  that’s  perish¬ 
able.’ 

‘Except  the  brandy,’  said  Bill,  with  a  grin.  ‘My  land, 
he  is  the  strangest  soul  I’ve  ever  met.  He’ll  treat  you  the 
way  he  does,  and  then  bring  down  a  bottle  of  super¬ 
brandy.  I  can’t  understand  how  his  mind  works.’ 

‘Did  he  treat  you  —  very  badly.  Bill?’ 

‘  We-ell,  he  wasn’t  any  too  soft-hearted,  you  know.  Say, 
I’ve  worked  up  an  appetite  . . .  Let’s  eat.’ 

They  returned  to  the  cave,  and  Bill  disappeared  into 
his  larder  to  search  for  provisions.  Molly  followed  him, 
and  pointed  to  the  safe  she  had  noticed  the  night  before. 

‘What’s  in  that.  Bill?’  she  demanded. 

‘What’s  in  what?’  said  Bill,  emerging  from  a  cupboard 
with  a  tin  of  beef  in  one  hand  and  a  queer-looking  loaf  in 
the  other.  ‘Oh,  that.  Search  me!  It’s  Fairleigh’s,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  Come  along  and  eat.  I  made  this  dough  roll  yester¬ 
day.  It’s  a  bit  salt,  of  course,  hke  everything  else,  but  I 
hope  you’ll  find  it  bearable.’ 
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‘  I’m  hungry  enough  to  eat  anything/  said  Molly.  ^  Yes, 
it  is  a  bit  salt,  but  never  mind.’  The  laughter  left  her  face 
suddenly.  ‘Bill,  it  must  have  been  awful  by  yourself,  day 
after  day.’ 

‘It  has  been  pretty  bad,  times,’  said  Bill. 

‘You  might  have  said  that  now  you  hope  it’ll  go  on  for¬ 
ever,’  pointed  out  Molly,  eating  beef  hungrily. 

Bill  looked  at  her,  and  his  face  was  grave  and  rather 
stern. 

‘B’lieve  me,  it  can’t  stop  too  soon  for  me,’  he  said 
grimly. 

‘  Well,  well,’  commented  Molly.  ‘  I  expect  there’s  sound 
sense  in  that,  but  let’s  make  the  best  of  it.’ 

‘Great  Gosh!’  burst  out  Bill,  ‘don’t  you  know 
that - ’ 

He  pulled  himself  up  with  a  jerk,  and  continued 
carving. 

Molly  glanced  at  him  in  some  surprise,  but  made  no 
comment.  There  was  a  moment’s  rather  awkward 
silence. 

‘Have  some  more  beef,’  said  Bill,  at  last. 

‘Yes,  please.  I  say.  Bill,  what’s  the  time?  How  about 
that  water?  ’ 

Bill  looked  at  his  watch. 

‘Another  half-hour  to  go.  Guess  I’ll  open  the  door,  and 
then  we’ll  hear  the  stone  move.’ 

By  the  time  she  had  finished  eating,  Molly  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  thirsty.  She  watched  Bill  covertly,  wondering  how 
he  felt,  and  remembering  that  he  had  had  practically  no¬ 
thing  to  drink  at  breakfast.  His  expression  worried  her. 
There  was  a  grimness  in  the  set  of  the  mouth  and  a  look  of 
strain  in  his  eyes  that  contrasted  badly  with  the  serene 
and  smiling  man  she  had  last  seen  in  London. 
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The  half-hour  dragged,  and  after  that  every  min¬ 
ute  seemed  an  age.  At  last  Bill  got  up  and  shut  the 
door. 

‘Two  o’clock,’  he  said.  ‘No  more  chance  now  till  next 
tide.’ 

He  looked  anxiously  at  Molly. 

‘  Can  you  stick  it?  ’ 

‘Of  course  I  can.  I’m  hardly  thirsty  at  all.  I  say.  Bill, 
have  you  ever  tried  to  distil  sea-water?  ’ 

‘No.  Don’t  you  need  a  special  apparatus?’ 

‘I  don’t  see  why  we  shouldn’t  contrive  something. 
You’ve  got  a  kettle.  If  we  can  make  it  steam  into  one  of 
the  leather  bottles  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  few  drops, 
anyway.’ 

‘Gosh,  what  a  fool  I  am  not  to  have  thought  of  that! 
Molly,  you’re  the  brightest  thing  out.  Where’s  that 
darned  kettle?  ’ 

Between  them,  with  a  good  deal  of  laughter  and  fatuous 
suggestions,  they  fixed  up  a  Heath-Robinson  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  set  it  carefully  on  the  stove. 

‘It  looks  too  cunning,’  said  Bill  admiringly.  ‘Listen, 
child,  you’re  certainly  sparking  on  all  six  to-day,  and  as 
for  me  —  why,  I’m  dead  from  the  neck  up,  or  I’d  have 
thought  of  it  before.’ 

‘What  would  you  do  without  me?’  mocked  Molly. 

‘Let  me  tell  you,  I’ve  been  wondering  that  ever  since 

- ’  began  Bill  forcefully,  and  then  suddenly  turned  his 

attention  to  the  distiller,  which  apparently  needed  re¬ 
arranging. 

Molly  regarded  him  with  exasperated  amusement. 
What  was  the  matter  with  the  boy?  She  wanted  to  shake 
him.  There  was  an  awkward  silence  for  a  moment,  and 
then  Molly  sat  down  on  the  bunk. 
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^That  gadget’s  all  right,  Bill,’  she  said.  ‘Do  come  to 
anchor.  I’ve  waited  patiently  all  the  morning,  and  now 
it’s  up  to  you  to  come  across  with  your  yarn.’ 

‘All  right,’  said  Bill,  rather  reluctantly.  ‘Where’ll  I 
start?  ’ 

‘At  the  beginning.’ 

‘You  see,  I  just  hate  thinking  about  it,’  explained  Bill, 
‘because  I  can’t  discuss  Fairleigh  without  thinking  of 
Judy,  and  she’s  such  a  darling,  and  —  well,  it’s  all  pretty 
nasty.’ 

‘I  know,’  said  Molly.  ‘It  doesn’t  bear  thinking  about. 
But  not  telling  won’t  help  Judy  any.  And  we  may  never 
get  out  of  this  alive,  so  what’s  the  odds?  Besides,  I  know 
a  whole  heap  about  Fairleigh  already.  He’s  the  man  who 
called  himself  Pete  Morgan,  and  murdered  your  father  in 
Alaska,  isn’t  he?  And  you  came  over  here  to  kill  him,  but 
changed  your  mind.’ 

‘Yeh,’  said  Bill.  ‘There  was  Judy,  you  see.’ 

Molly  felt  queerly  chilled.  Suddenly  she  wondered  if 
Bill  really  cared  for  Judy.  It  was  only  too  probable,  but 
somehow  it  hadn’t  occurred  to  her  before.  Perhaps  that 
was  why - She  pulled  herself  together. 

‘  Go  on.  Bill.  Let’s  have  the  whole  story.  You  owe  it  to 
us  all,’  she  said. 

‘I  guess  that’s  true,’  said  Bill  slowly.  ‘Well,  here  goes 
for  the  whole  silly  business,  but  I’ll  have  to  start  ’way 
back  in  the  days  before  I  was  born.  My  father  was  an  un¬ 
lucky  man.  The  only  successful  adventure  in  his  life  was 
his  marriage,  and  that  didn’t  last  long.  He  just  adored 
my  mother,  but  they  were  desperately  poor,  and  after 
they’d  been  married  six  months  he  reckoned  he’d  have  a 
shot  at  retrieving  the  family  fortunes  in  Alaska.  The  Gold 
Rush  was  turning  everybody  crazy  just  then.  He  left  my 
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mother  in  the  little  town  where  they’d  been  married  and 
off  he  went  to  the  Yukon,  having  raised  just  enough 
money  to  get  him  a  dog-team  and  to  grubstake  himself  to 
Ten  Bow.  Two  days  out  from  Eagle  he  ran  across  the 
wreck  of  a  man,  on  foot.  He  was  mighty  near  dead  with 
exhaustion  and  hunger.  Dad  picked  him  up,  of  course. 
His  name  was  Morgan,  and  he  sure  had  struck  tough  luck. 
He’d  been  in  the  Ten  Bow  stampede,  but  his  claim  had 
petered  out.  Then  he’d  hauled  out  on  his  own  to  prospect 
farther  north.  He’d  run  into  blizzards,  he’d  been  attacked 
by  wolves,  he’d  lost  all  his  dogs,  and  he  certainly  had 
reached  Dead  Finish. 

^Dad  took  him  back  to  Eagle  right  away,  and  nursed 
him  till  he  was  fit  again.  This  guy  Morgan  had  no  money, 
but  Dad  took  him  on  as  his  partner.  Dad  always  had  a 
theory  that  what  was  enough  for  one  was  more  than 
enough  for  two.  So  off  they  went  together,  with  one  team, 
and  not  such  a  heck  of  a  good  store  of  grub.  Morgan  told 
him  that  all  the  claims  in  Ten  Bow  were  staked,  and  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  hit  the  trail  for  the  far  north.  They  mushed 
for  two  months,  without  finding  any  luck.  Then  they 
struck  gold,  and  made  their  camp.  They  saw  no  one,  un¬ 
less  you  can  count  wolves.  After  they’d  been  there  about 
a  month  a  lone  trapper  drifted  in,  and  handed  Dad  a  letter 
from  my  mother,  and  some  old  papers.  The  letter  was 
two  months  old.’ 

Bill  paused  for  a  moment,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  distiller. 
Molly  said  nothing,  but  waited. 

‘  She  was  ill,’  he  went  on,  ‘  and  wanted  Dad  mighty  bad. 
She’d  followed  him  to  Eagle,  and  had  sent  a  letter  by 
every  trapper  and  prospector  who  left  the  township, 
hoping  one  of  ’em  might  run  across  him.  Dad  reckoned 
he’d  leave  next  day.  He  went  out  on  foot  that  afternoon 
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to  look  at  some  traps  he’d  set,  and  when  he  came  back  his 
partner  had  gone.’ 

^  Gone?  Where?  ’  demanded  Molly. 

^Just  gone.  Quit.  Vamoosed.  He’d  seen  in  those  old 
papers  that  —  that  his  people  were  looking  for  him.  He’d 
come  into  a  big  estate  in  England  and  all  that.  So  he  quit, 
taking  with  him  the  dog-team,  all  the  food  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  the  axe,  and  all  the  tools  he  could  lay  his  hands  to. 
I  don’t  suppose  there  was  a  heck  of  a  lot,  but  anyway  he 
took  it.  He’d  have  taken  the  dust  too,  I  guess,  but  that 
was  waiting  for  the  spring  break-up  to  be  washed  out.’ 

‘He  ought  to  have  been  shot!’  said  Molly  hotly. 
‘Didn’t  he  know  your  father  was  leaving  next  day?  Why 
couldn’t  he  have  waited?  ’ 

‘I  guess  it  would  have  upset  his  plans  some.  Anyway, 
there  was  no  chance  for  my  father.  All  he  could  do  was  to 
hold  out  for  just  as  long  as  possible  and  trap  what  game  he 
could.  Then  his  store  of  wood  gave  out  —  and  Morgan 
had  taken  the  axe.  Dad  died  of  cold  and  hunger,  just 
about  a  month  after  his  partner  left.  But  during  that  time 
he  wrote  an  account  of  his  life,  and  how  he  came  to  pass 
out.  It  was  written  in  a  little  pocket-book  he  always 
carried.  About  six  weeks  after  his  death  his  cabin  was 
found  by  two  Americans.  One  of  them  was  John  Boyd. 
He  read  my  father’s  diary,  and  then  set  out  to  find  my 
mother.  He  was  a  pretty  tough  soul  old  John  Boyd,  but 
he  was  sure  thorough.  He  found  a  photograph  of  her  in 
my  father’s  pocket-book,  and  he  just  went  through  Alaska 
and  the  Klondyke  looking  for  her.  At  last  he  found  her  in 
Dawson.  A  storekeeper  had  taken  her  in  and  looked  after 
her.  She’d  landed  up  there  one  day  half  delirious,  and  she 
was  still.pretty  sick.  Boyd  went  to  see  her,  and  her  mind 
was  clear  enough,  for  she  asked  at  once  if  he  had  news  of 
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her  husband.  He  told  her  what  had  happened,  and  it  was 
a  mighty  bad  shock  to  her/ 

Bill  hesitated. 

‘John  Boyd  was  always  the  bluntest  thing  out,’  he  said. 
‘He  just  didn’t  know  how  to  break  anything  gently.  Any¬ 
way,  she  was  mighty  ill,  and  I  was  born  pretty  soon  after. 
She  lived  just  long  enough  to  read  Dad’s  diary,  and  then 
she  gave  Boyd  all  the  papers  she  had  —  marriage  certifi¬ 
cate  and  so  on  —  and  told  him  he  was  to  bring  me  up  to 
avenge  my  father.’ 

Bill  smiled  suddenly. 

‘  I’ve  often  wondered  what  John  Boyd  felt  like,’  he  said, 
‘landed  there  in  Dawson,  with  a  howling  infant  on  his 
hands.  But  let  me  tell  you  he  was  pretty  efficient,  and  he 
didn’t  bolt,  though  I’ll  bet  a  good  few  folks  smiled  some. 
He  got  a  woman  to  look  after  me  till  I  was  six  months  old, 
and  then  we  started  on  the  journey  to  his  home  in  Texas: 
some  trip  in  those  days,  I’ll  tell  you.’ 

‘I  don’t  know  how  you  survived.’ 

‘Oh,  I  was  a  very  lusty  baby,  and  John  looked  after  me 
mighty  well.  After  we  got  there  he  adopted  me,  and  I 
hadn’t  any  kick  against  creation.  When  I  was  old  enough 
he  told  me  all  about  my  people,  and,  being  one  of  the  old 
pioneer  stock,  he  made  me  understand  that  it  was  up  to 
me  to  pay  off  all  scores  as  soon  as  I  could.  A  kid  absorbs 
that  sort  of  doctrine  mighty  easily.  It  suited  me  down  to 
the  ground.  Just  before  he  died  he  gave  me  my  father’s 
diary,  his  own  written  account  of  what  had  happened,  and 
my  mother’s  marriage  certificate,  and  told  me  again  what 
I  had  to  do  about  it.’ 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence. 

‘  So  you  never  saw  your  father  and  mother.’ 

‘Nope.’ 
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‘What’s  your  real  name, 

‘Boyd.  I  was  legally  adopted.^ 

‘But  your  other  one?’ 

Bill  hesitated. 

‘Does  it  matter,  Molly?  I’ve  almost  forgotten  it.’ 

‘All  right.  Bill.  I  don’t  mind.  Go  on  with  the  yarn.’ 

‘Well,  I’ll  admit  I  was  strong  for  Morgan  getting  his, 
but  I  didn’t  see  how  it  was  going  to  be  done.  The  ranch 
paid  all  right,  but  not  enough  to  let  me  take  a  long  trip  to 
Europe.  Texas  is  a  fair  way  down  the  map,  you  know.  I’d 
never  even  seen  New  York.  Besides,  I  was  mighty  happy 
and  had  heaps  to  do.  There  wasn’t  any  hurry,  I  reckoned. 
Then  they  struck  oil,  and  I  sold  the  ranch  and  found  my¬ 
self  a  millionaire.  So  I  came  to  England.  I  was  quite  cold¬ 
blooded  about  it.  I  figured  on  getting  to  know  what  sort 
of  a  guy  Pete  Morgan  was  before  I  started  anything,  and 
that  meant  hitting  all  the  high  spots,  because  he  had  a 
title  and  all  that.  Well,  you  know  how  Jim  worked  it  for 
me,  but  before  I  ever  met  Fairleigh  I  nearly  chucked  in 
my  hand,  because  of  Judy.  I  tell  you  I  was  pretty  close  to 
hiking  right  back  to  Texas  without  even  seeing  him,  but 
the  memory  of  old  John  Boyd  stopped  me.  When  I 
thought  of  him,  I  felt  I  was  just  shirking  a  nasty  job,  and 
if  I  quit,  I’d  be  letting  him  and  my  mother  down. 

‘  It  was  a  darned  tough  proposition.  Anyway,  I  stopped, 
and  when  I  saw  him,  I  knew  where  I  was.  If  he’d  been  a 
miserable  little  beast  of  a  man,  I’d  have  been  up  a  tree, 
but  I  guessed  he  could  look  after  himself  all  right.  I 
couldn’t  shoot  Judy’s  father,  but  I  could  give  him  a 
damned  good  licking.  I  felt  better  after  that.  All  the 
same,  there  were  a  heap  of  rocks  ahead.  It  wouldn’t  do 
to  be  summoned,  or  people  would  want  to  know  why, 
and  Judy  would  ask  questions.  So  I  arranged  a  getaway.’ 
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*It  wasn’t  likely  that  Fairleigh  would  want  to  make  it 
public,’  said  Molly. 

‘No,  but  things  come  out,  you  know.  Well,  the  one 
thing  that  spoilt  my  plan  was  that  Fairleigh  knew  who  I 
was  before  I  told  him.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Search  me.  Genius,  or  a  guilty  conscience,  or  maybe 
an  extra  fine  sense  of  self-preservation.  Anyway,  he  did. 
I  came  down  here  for  the  week-end,  as  you  know.  He  was 
a  mighty  good  host,  and  it  disconcerted  me  some.  I  knew 
just  why  my  father  had  fallen  for  him,  and  thinking  of 
that  kept  me  above  water.  I’d  planned  my  stunt  for  Sun¬ 
day  night.  I  waited  till  after  dinner,  and  then,  when  we 
were  sitting  over  our  wine,  I  told  him  who  I  was,  and  what 
I’d  come  for.  He  never  turned  a  hair ,  just  played  with  the 
stem  of  his  glass  and  smiled.  I  told  him  I’d  come  over 
with  every  intention  of  shooting  him  like  the  dog  he  was, 
but  since  I’d  seen  Judy  I’d  changed  my  mind.’  Bill 
grinned  a  trifle  sheepishly.  ‘In  fact,  I  made  a  howling 
show  of  myself .  Fairleigh  soon  pointed  it  out.  When  I  in¬ 
vited  him  to  take  off  his  coat  and  get  down  to  it,  he  just 
crooked  his  finger,  and  his  butler  fellow,  who’d  somehow 
hidden  himself  behind  the  curtains,  rammed  a  gun  against 
my  ear.  It  was  a  nasty  moment.  Then  Fairleigh  said  his 
piece,  and  told  me  my  number  was  up.  It  looked  pretty 
grim,  but  I  took  a  chance,  and  reminded  him  that  I  had 
my  father’s  diary  and  papers,  and  that  if  I  were  missing, 
the  police  would  search  the  Green  Street  house  and  find 
’em.  That  shook  him  some,  for  he  obviously  didn’t  know 
about  it.  Then  he  offered  me  my  freedom,  in  exchange  for 
the  papers.  I  laughed  at  him.  If  I’d  told  him  where  they 
were,  he’d  have  got  ’em,  and  then  cut  my  throat.  I  said 
that  if  he  liked  to  let  me  go  and  get  them,  it’d  be  another 
matter. 
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appear  to  be  at  a  deadlock,”  said  he,  calm  as 

blazes. 

^Lord,  his  voice  got  my  goat!  I  told  him  that  if  he^d 
had  the  guts  to  stand  up  and  take  a  licking,  I  should  have 
destroyed  the  papers,  but  that  now  I  hoped  the  police 
would  find  them,  so  that  he’d  get  his;  and  as  for  Judy,  I 
reckoned  she’d  be  well  rid  of  a  father  like  him.  That  stung 
him  a  bit,  and  he  lost  some  of  his  infernal  calm.  I  was 
trussed  up  and  brought  down  here.  I  guess  Fairleigh 
knew  I’d  stuck  my  heels  in,  and  I  was  prepared  to  bet 
that  he  wouldn’t  kill  me  till  he’d  got  the  papers.  I  was 
hoping  that  Jim  would  find  ’em  first.  I  knew  Jonah  could 
tell  him  enough  to  make  him  guess  that  there  must  be 
something  of  the  sort. 

‘Then  one  day  Fairleigh  came  down  here.  He  carried  a 
gun,  of  course,  and  the  chances  of  being  rescued  one  day 
made  me  think  better  of  attacking  him.  This  time  he  had 
a  proposition  to  make.  He  would  let  me  go  in  exchange 
for  the  papers,  and  just  to  prove  his  good  faith  he  said  I 
could  commission  whoever  I  liked  to  fetch  them,  and  they 
could  be  formally  handed  over  in  my  presence.  I  told 
him  that  there  was  no  one  in  London  at  that  moment  that 
I  could  trust.  Jim  was  in  Switzerland,  you  know.  He  said : 
“I  suggest  your  negro  servant.” 

‘That  didn’t  strike  me  as  any  too  good,  and  I  said  so. 
I  wasn’t  going  to  trust  Fairleigh  with  a  letter  to  Jonah 
which  gave  away  the  hiding-place  of  the  papers.  Darn  it, 
it  was  too  easy!  Fairleigh  grinned  at  that,  and  then  said 
that  anyway  he  had  no  intention  of  allowing  me  to  com¬ 
mit  such  a  valuable  piece  of  information  to  paper  in  case 
Jonah  showed  it  to  Jack.  That  made  me  feel  pretty  good, 
for  it  was  the  first  I’d  heard  of  anyone  thinking  about  me. 
However,  I  refrained  from  giving  three  cheers,  and  asked 
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him  how  in  thunder  I  was  going  to  communicate  with 
Jonah  if  I  didn’t  write  to  him.  That  didn’t  worry  him. 
He’d  got  it  all  worked  out.  I  was  to  speak  to  Jonah  by 
radio.  He  told  me  to  write  that  note  to  Jonah,  telling  him 
to  meet  Holtz  at  the  Coachmakers’  Arms. 

^Well,  I  refused.  I  wasn’t  going  to  have  old  Jonah 
walking  into  a  trap,  ’specially  now  I  knew  Jack  was  on  the 
job.  Fairleigh  didn’t  make  a  row.  He  just  said  he  would 
leave  me  to  think  it  over.  And  he  did,  for  three  days, 
without  water.  After  that  I  gave  in.  I  had  a  faint  hope 
that  I  might  get  a  message  through  to  Jonah,  but  it  was 
out  of  the  question.  When  I  stood  in  front  of  the  micro¬ 
phone,  Osborne  held  a  gun  on  me,  and  Fairleigh  sat  by  the 
machine  with  his  hand  on  the  cutting-out  switch.  Every 
word  I  said  was  dictated  to  me,  and  if  I  had  given  the 
slightest  hint  to  Jonah  that  all  was  not  well,  both  he  and  I 
would  have  passed  in  our  checks.  Fairleigh  told  me  so,  and 
I  believe  him.  As  far  as  the  papers  were  concerned,  I 
didn’t  worry.  I  told  the  truth,  but  I  knew  Jonah  couldn’t 
find  ’em  because  he  didn’t  know  about  the  secret  drawer.’ 

‘What  secret  drawer.  Bill?’ 

‘It’s  the  bottom  one  in  a  Japanese  cabinet  I  bought.  A 
sort  of  trick  affair  that  slides  up  when  you  shut  the  drawer 
and  drops  everything  into  a  cache  down  below.’ 

‘Oh,  Heavens!  I  wish  we  could  tell  Jack.  D ’you  think 
he’ll  find  it?  ’ 

‘Well,  he’s  got  more  chance  than  anyone  else,  and  that’s 
about  all  we  can  say.  When  I  was  dragged  up  to  speak  to 
Jonah  the  second  time,  I  didn’t  know  what  to  think. 
Honest  to  God,  I  was  beginning  to  feel  hopeless.  And 
then  Jonah  came  out  with  that  old  code  word  of  ours  and 
—  my  God,  Molly,  I  nearly  cried  with  relief.’ 

‘It  must  have  been  pretty  good.’ 
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^  It  was  just  great.  I  felt  I  could  carry  on  then.  But  the 
trouble  is,  if  Jack  arrests  Fairleigh,  we  shall  just  be  left  to 
rot,  because  hell  never  find  us.  It  ain’t  a  nice  thought.’ 

^I  think  Jack’s  realised  that.  He’U  find  out  where  we 
are  first,  if  he  can.  And  even  if  he  can’t  he’ll  find  us  sooner 
or  later.  Besides,  we  shall  last  quite  a  long  time  if  only  we 
can  distil  successfully.  That  kettle’s  been  boiling  quite  a 
while  now.  Let’s  see  how  much  we’ve  got.’ 

They  detached  their  apparatus.  There  were  about  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  water  in  the  bottle,  and  Molly  shouted 
in  triumph. 

‘There’s  quite  a  lot!’  she  said  proudly. 

‘  Fine !  ’  said  Bill,  grinning.  ‘  At  this  rate  we’ll  be  able  to 
have  baths  to-morrow.’ 

‘Well,  it’s  a  heap  better  than  none,  anyhow,’  said 
Molly.  ‘You  drink  it.’ 

‘No,  you  have  it,  Molly.  I  can  wait  for  the  next 
lot.’ 

‘I’m  not  thirsty,’  said  Molly.  Bill  looked  at  her  suspi¬ 
ciously. 

‘Honest  to  goodness,’  she  assured  him.  ‘You  forget  all 
the  tea  I  had  at  breakfast.’ 

Bill  believed  her,  and  swallowed  the  tiny  mouthful. 

‘Nectar!’  he  said. 

Molly  laughed  delightedly,  and  then  suddenly  she 
looked  grave. 

‘Bill,’  she  said,  ‘I’ve  just  thought  of  something.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘  Suppose  he  cuts  off  the  electric  current?  ’ 

‘  “  Sufficient  unto  the  day  . . ’  said  Bill.  ‘Let’s  forget 
Fairleigh  for  a  while.’ 

‘I  can’t  help  wishing  you’d  never  stayed  to  meet  him, 
all  the  same,’  said  Molly,  with  a  troubled  sigh. 
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^By  God,  I  don’t!’  said  Bill.  ‘If  I’d  gone  back  home 
before  that  dinner-party  I’d  never  have - ’ 

He  halted.  There  was  a  lump  in  Molly’s  throat,  and  she 
leapt  to  her  feet  tempestuously. 

‘Damn  you.  Bill!’  she  raged.  ‘That’s  the  third  time 
you’ve  started  to  say  something  and  stopped.  What  in 
thunder’s  the  matter  with  you?  ’ 

‘Why,  nothing.  I  was  going  to  say  —  er - ’  began 

Bill,  uncomfortably. 

‘Don’t  bother  to  think  up  a  lie  on  my  account,’  said 
Molly,  furiously  conscious  of  a  shake  in  her  voice. 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence.  Bill  leant  his  shoulder 
against  the  wall  and  stared  at  the  stove. 

‘  Can’t  you  understand  that  we  may  never  come  out  of 
this  darned  hole  alive?  ’  he  said  levelly . 

‘But,  good  Lord!  isn’t  that  all  the  more  reason - ’ 

Molly  stopped  abruptly.  Bill  had  swung  round  on  his 
heel  and  was  facing  her  steadily.  To  her  fury  she  felt  her 
colour  rising.  Suddenly  Bill  laughed,  and  with  one  stride 
he  had  her  in  his  arms. 

‘I  didn’t  mean  that,’  protested  Molly,  a  minute  later, 
freeing  herself.  ‘  I  wanted  you  to  tell  me  —  what  you  were 
going  to  tell  me.’ 

Bill  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  table  and  chuckled.  His 
hair  was  rumpled,  and  there  was  sinful  laughter  in  his 
eyes. 

‘I  ain’t  a-gonna  tell  yo’  nawthin’,’  he  drawled  amiably. 
‘You’re  a  whole  lot  more  trying  than  Fairleigh.’ 

^BilW 

‘Well,  honest,  if  you  knew  the  hell  I’ve  been  through 
ever  since  you  landed  up  here!  And  all  you  do  is  curse  me 
for  holding  my  tongue.’ 

‘Well,  why  did  you?’ 
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‘Oh,  have  a  heart!  Suppose  you’d  not  cared  a  hoot  for 
me?  It  would  have  been  pretty  gay,  wouldn’t  it,  cooped 
up  in  this  —  this  two-by-three  shack,  day  after  day?  I 
nearly  came  out  with  it  three  times,  but,  believe  me,  it 
might  have  been  three  hundred.’ 

‘  I  see,’  said  Molly  thoughtfully.  Then  her  eyes  danced. 
‘Well,  suppose  you  come  out  with  it  now,’  she  suggested. 

Bill  possessed  himself  of  her  hands,  and  turning  them 
over  kissed  the  palms. 

‘Lady,’  he  said  gravely,  ‘you’re  the  bravest,  gayest, 
loveliest  thing  God  ever  made,  and  I’ve  worshipped  the 
ground  you  walked  on  ever  since  I  first  saw  you.’  He 
smiled  suddenly.  ‘That  do?’  he  asked. 

‘Yeh,’  said  Molly,  and  slipped  an  arm  round  his  neck. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
The  Missing  Picture 

I 

The  morning  of  the  27  th  dawned  clear  and  bright,  but  the 
sunshine  was  no  comfort  to  Jim.  The  first  post  had 
brought  him  a  letter  from  Judy,  stating  that  she  was  on 
her  way  home  and  would  reach  England  the  next  day. 
Jim  had  hoped  that  the  whole  business  would  be  cleared 
up  before  she  got  to  Coombe.  It  would  have  been  hard 
enough  to  break  the  news  to  her  when  it  was  all  over;  but 
now  it  was  going  to  be  ten  times  as  difficult. 

At  last  he  roused  himself,  collected  Jonah,  and  full  of 
depression  and  misgiving  set  out  for  Coombe.  On  arrival 
he  was  shown  his  quarters  and  informed  that  his  lordship 
would  be  engaged  till  lunch-time.  Jim  remained  in  his 
bedroom  while  Jonah  unpacked  his  clothes,  and  spent  the 
time  in  desperate  injunctions  to  the  giant  to  tread  warily. 

‘For  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  go  hunting  for  Bill  yourself,’ 
he  said,  ‘and  don’t  talk  about  him.  We’re  in  a  jolly  tight 
place,  and  if  you  put  your  foot  in  it  you  may  ruin  every¬ 
thing.  Don’t  be  alone  with  that  butler  Osborne  more  than 
you  can  help.  He’s  in  it,  and  it’s  a  hundred  to  one  he’ll 
try  something  on.’ 

‘Let  ’em!’  said  Jonah  grimly. 

‘You’ve  got  to  make  them  think  you  don’t  know  a 
thing  about  Bill.  I  wonder  if  you  can  do  it.’ 

‘Sure  I  can,’  said  Jonah,  with  confidence.  ‘Dey’U  think 
ah’m  jest  a  fool  nigger,  Ah’ll  ack  so  good.  Dat’s  all  right, 
Mas’r  Jim.  Don’  yo’  worry.’ 
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Fervently  Jim  hoped  that  it  would  be  all  right,  but  any¬ 
way  there  didn’t  seem  to  be  anything  more  that  he  could 
do,  so  he  descended  to  the  library,  to  spend  the  remaining 
half-hour  before  lunch  in  looking  for  Molly’s  dispatches. 

The  room  was  empty,  but  Jim  had  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  he  might  be  watched  all  the  same,  so  he  strolled 
round  the  bookshelves  casually  enough,  taking  down  a 
volume  here  and  there,  only  to  glance  at  it  and  return  it  to 
its  place. 

Eventually  he  stopped  before  the  bound  volumes  of 
‘Punch’  and  took  one  or  two  of  them  out.  He  chose  the 
one  he  wanted,  and  in  putting  back  the  others  he  felt  be¬ 
hind  them.  There  was  an  envelope  there.  Resisting  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  look  round  him  apprehensively,  he  slipped  it  into 
his  pocket,  and  thrust  the  volumes  back  into  place.  Then 
he  took  his  chosen  book  to  the  fire,  and  sat  down  to  look 
at  the  pictures  until  Fairleigh  should  arrive.  It  took  a 
certain  amount  of  self-control  to  refrain  from  reading 
Molly’s  letter,  but  he  knew  it  would  be  too  risky,  and  his 
restraint  was  justified,  for  when  Fairleigh  came  in,  Jim 
was  unaware  of  his  presence  till  he  spoke.  He  greeted  his 
new  secretary  cordially,  and  stood  by  the  fire,  talking 
easily,  until  the  gong  summoned  them. 

‘  What  did  you  think  of  our  local  talent  last  night?  ’  he 
asked,  as  they  went  in  to  lunch. 

‘I  thought  it  was  a  first-rate  show,’  said  Jim. 

‘  So  did  I,  but  that  melodrama  they  acted  seems  to  have 
been  too  much  for  one  of  my  maids.’ 

‘Oh?’  said  Jim  politely. 

‘Yes.  Apparently  she  nearly  fainted  and  had  to  go  out 
and  get  some  fresh  air.  It  was  certainly  intolerably  hot  in 
the  hall.  The  tiresome  part  is  that  she  has  not  been  seen 
since.’ 
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A  sudden  fear  gripped  Jim. 

‘Do  you  mean  that  she’s  disappeared,  sir?  ’  he  asked,  as 
casually  as  possible. 

‘Just  that.  Her  absence  was  not  discovered  until  this 
morning,  when  the  girl  did  not  get  up  to  work  or  appear  at 
breakfast.  My  housekeeper  went  up  to  her  room  to  see  if 
she  was  ill,  and  found  that  her  bed  had  not  been  slept  in. 
Of  course,  they  had  all  assumed  that  the  girl  had  come 
straight  home  when  she  left  the  concert.  It’s  all  very 
annoying.  I  have  had  to  inform  the  local  police,  and  search 
parties  have  been  sent  out.  I  shall  get  quite  superstitious 
soon  about  disappearances  from  this  house.  First  Boyd 
vanishes,  and  now  this  housemaid.  Unfortunately,  too 
much  time  Has  elapsed  between  their  respective  depar¬ 
tures  for  one  to  explain  the  other.  I  loathe  mysteries,  and 
mysteries  are  being  perpetually  thrust  upon  me.’ 

Fairleigh’s  aggrieved  tone  would  have  made  Jim  laugh 
at  any  other  moment,  but  just  then  he  was  desperately 
trying  to  control  the  impulse  to  ask  the  girl’s  name.  He 
felt  Fairleigh’s  eyes  upon  him,  and  looked  up  with  what  he 
hoped  was  an  indifferent  expression. 

‘Maddening  for  you,  sir.  However,  let’s  hope  the  girl 
will  turn  up  again  all  right.’ 

‘  I  sincerely  hope  so,  but  I’m  a  little  afraid  she  may  have 
had  an  accident.  She  seems  to  have  taken  the  cliff  path, 
and  it  is  very  narrow  in  places,  and  thanks  to  the  frost 
infernally  slippery.  But  it’s  no  good  being  gloomy  about 
it.  No  doubt  she  will  turn  up  safe  and  sound  when  she 
thinks  fit.  The  modern  young  woman  is  distressingly 
casual,  I  find.’ 

The  subject  was  dropped,  but  Jim  found  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  concentrate  on  his  employer’s  conversation 
during  the  rest  of  the  meal.  He  had  seen  Molly  at  the  con- 
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cert,  but  he  now  recalled  the  fact  that  he  had  not  noticed 
her  at  the  close  of  the  entertainment  when  the  rest  of  the 
Coombe  household  left.  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the 
stronger  grew  his  suspicion  that  it  was  she  who  was  miss¬ 
ing,  and  the  firmer  his  conviction  that  it  had  been  no  acci¬ 
dent.  He  was  thankful  when  the  meal  was  over,  and 
could  only  hope  that  he  had  not  appeared  as  distrait  as  he 
had  felt. 

Xome  to  my  study,’  said  Lord  Fairleigh,  ^and  we  will 
test  your  ability  as  a  typist.  My  correspondence  has  got 
badly  in  arrears  since  my  last  secretary  left.’ 

As  they  left  the  dining-room,  Osborne  appeared. 

‘  Excuse  me,  my  lord,’  he  said,  ‘  but  the  constable  is  here 
and  wishes  to  see  you.’ 

‘Very  well.  Show  him  into  the  study,’  said  Fairleigh. 
‘The  missing  housemaid  again,  I  suppose,’  he  added  to 
Jim,  as  they  entered  his  sanctum.  He  walked  over  to  a 
writing-table  and  picked  up  two  bundles  of  letters. 

‘You  will  work  in  the  room  next  door,’  he  said.  ‘  Every¬ 
thing  you  will  need  is  there.  Here  are  two  lots  of  letters 
which  you  can  answer  without  my  assistance.  Reply  to 
these  in  the  affirmative  and  these  in  the  negative,  and 
bring  them  to  me  to  be  signed  when  you  have  finished.’ 

‘I’ll  be  as  quick  as  I  can,’  said  Jim,  ‘but  I’m  far  from 
being  an  expert  typist.  What  make  is  your  machine?  ’ 

‘I’m  afraid  I  haven’t  the  least  idea.  Come  in!’  This 
last  was  in  answer  to  a  knock  on  the  door.  ‘You  may  as 
well  wait  and  hear  what  he’s  got  to  say,’  he  added. 

Osborne  ushered  in  a  policeman  and  withdrew.  He  was 
a  burly,  jovial  soul,  well  known  to  Jim,  and  stood  by  the 
door,  helmet  in  hand. 

‘Good  afternoon,  m’lord,’  he  said.  ‘Good  afternoon, 
sir.  I  have  failed  to  find  anyone  who  saw  the  girl  Masters 
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after  nine  o’clock  last  night.  Everyone  was  at  the  concert, 
you  see,  m’lord.  I’ve  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
cliff  path  between  here  and  the  village,  and  I  must  say 
there’s  one  spot  where  it  looks  as  if  someone  had  fallen 
over.’ 

‘What  makes  you  think  that?  ’  asked  Fairleigh  sharply. 

‘Well,  my  lord,  o’  course  there’s  no  footprints,  because 
the  path  is  mostly  ice,  but  in  one  place  the  grass  is  scarred 
and  some  bushes  have  been  tore  up  not  so  long  ago. 
’Looks  to  me  as  if  someone  had  caught  hold  on  ’em  as  they 
feU.’ 

Jim  felt  suffocated.  Masters!  So  it  was  Molly.  It 
couldn’t  have  been  an  accident.  Fairleigh  was  still  asking 
questions. 

‘Have  you  looked  at  the  rocks  below?’ 

‘Yes,  my  lord.  Of  course,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  if 
the  way  I  see  it  is  right,  the  rocks  would  have  all  been 
covered,  and  the  current  is  strong  there.  If  she  fell  into 
the  sea  at  that  point,  I  don’t  reckon  we’ll  recover  her  body 
for  some  days.’ 

Jim  felt  murderous.  The  fat,  official  policeman,  obvi¬ 
ously  thrilled  by  this  welcome  variation  in  his  monotonous 
life,  and  even  more  intolerable  Fairleigh’s  irritated  in¬ 
terest.  There  they  stood  talking,  and  —  where  was 
Molly?  All  he  could  do  was  to  wait,  and  look  as  blank  as 
possible. 

‘Well,  try  to  get  some  further  evidence,’  said  Fairleigh. 

‘  She  may  be  all  right,  but  continue  your  inquiries.  In  the 
meantime  I  must  inform  the  girl’s  people.  Dear  me,  what 
a  very  distressing  business  it  is.’ 

‘Yes,  my  lord.  Good  afternoon,  sir.’ 

The  constable  removed  himself.  Jim  summoned  all  his 
self-control  and  said: 
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‘What  a  ghastly  business,  sir.  Is  she  a  local  girl?’ 

‘No,  she’s  a  Londoner.  Yes,  it’s  most  upsetting  alto¬ 
gether.  If,  as  the  constable  seems  to  think,  she  went  over 
the  cliff,  I’m  afraid  there  is  no  hope.  Well,  accidents  will 
happen,  I  suppose,  if  people  are  careless.  Fancy  attempt- 
ing  that  path  after  dark,  on  such  a  night!  However,  we 
can  do  no  more  about  it.  You’d  better  go  now  and  get  on 
with  those  letters.’ 

Jim  departed,  to  wrestle  with  an  unfamiliar  make  of 
typewriter,  and  to  wonder  furiously  what  had  happened. 
His  mind  was  miles  away  from  the  matter  in  hand,  and  in 
consequence  he  had  to  type  several  of  the  letters  three 
times  before  he  could  produce  a  decent  copy.  It  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  when  at  last  he  completed  his  task  and 
took  the  letters  to  be  signed. 

‘You’re  certainly  not  very  rapid  at  present,’  said  Fair- 
leigh,  ‘but  apart  from  that  these  seem  all  right.  See  that 
they  get  posted,  will  you,  and  then  I  shall  not  need  you 
any  more  for  to-day.’ 

It  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  Jim  reached  his  room 
and  dropping  into  a  chair,  tore  open  Molly’s  envelope. 
Spellbound,  he  read  her  dispatch.  It  was  great  news,  and 
somehow  or  other  Jack  must  be  told  as  soon  as  possible. 
Good  for  Molly! 

Then  cold  horror  gripped  him.  Was  Molly - He  had 

a  ghastly  vision  of  her  dashed  to  pieces  on  those  black 
rocks.  Vividly  he  remembered  the  last  time  he  had  seen 
her,  bidding  her  good  night,  in  the  passage  of  Daniel’s 
shop.  Jim  rose  to  his  feet  and  tramped  up  and  down  his 
room.  She  was  so  darned  plucky.  Fairleigh  must  have 
caught  her  out,  somehow.  It  was  all  a  nightmare,  and 
there  was  nothing  one  could  do.  That  was  the  hell  of  it. 

Jim  dropped  into  a  chair  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 
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After  some  consideration,  Jim  decided  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  send  Jack  the  news  before  he  ran  any  risks  him¬ 
self,  so  he  attempted  no  exploration  that  night.  Had  he 
done  so,  he  would  most  certainly  have  been  caught,  for 
Fairleigh,  half  expecting  a  message  from  Holtz,  spent  most 
of  the  night  in  the  passage-room. 

It  says  something  for  Fairleigh’s  nerve  that,  after  he 
received  that  most  disquieting  message,  he  not  only  went 
to  bed,  but  slept  soundly.  Osborne  was  not  so  lucky.  He 
lay  awake,  wondering  what  would  happen  if  Holtz 
squealed.  It  seemed  fairly  certain  that  he  would  be  ar¬ 
rested,  and  Osborne  had  no  faith  in  Holtz.  At  first  he  had 
expected  his  master  to  start  for  London  immediately,  but 
Fairleigh  had  no  intention  of  leaving  until  he  knew  more. 
Osborne  admired  his  calm  courage,  but  spent  an  anxious 
night. 

Morning  came,  but  no  one  with  a  warrant  for  his 
master’s  arrest.  The  morning  editions  of  the  London 
papers  did  not  reach  Coombe  until  the  one-forty-five 
train,  and  Sam  went  to  the  station  to  get  them  himself. 
As  soon  as  he  had  left  the  village  behind  him,  he  opened 
one.  His  first  glance  made  him  stop  dead.  He  read  the 
short  column  to  the  end,  re-read  it,  to  make  sure  he  had 
made  no  mistake,  and  then  with  a  grim  smile  hurried 
home. 

On  his  way  to  the  study  he  paused  outside  Jim’s  office 
and  heard  the  erratic  clicking  of  his  typewriter.  Satisfied, 
Sam  passed  on  and  entered  his  master’s  room. 

Fairleigh  looked  up  quickly.  It  struck  Osborne  that  he 
had  aged  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

‘Well,  what  is  it?’  he  asked. 

‘  I’ve  just  been  down  for  the  papers.’ 
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‘  Good !  What  news?  ’ 

^Reckon  weVe  been  shying  at  a  mare’s  nest  all  this 
time.  You  look  at  this,  boss.’ 

Fairleigh  took  the  paper  and  read  as  follows: 

JUSTICE  AFTER  ELEVEN  YEARS 

Last  night  Scotland  Yard  made  a  sensational  arrest. 
The  criminal,  who  is  of  German-American  origin,  is 
Vanted’  in  New  York  for  a  theft  and  murder  committed 
in  1914.  He  was  then  known  as  Ludwig  Kressler.  He  es¬ 
caped  to  Germany  immediately  before  war  broke  out,  and 
was  conscripted.  Since  the  Armistice,  American  detec¬ 
tives  have  been  on  his  trail.  Lately  they  discovered  that 
he  was  in  England  and  enlisted  the  help  of  Scotland 
Yard  to  run  him  to  earth. 

After  a  lengthy  search,  which  entailed  some  very 
clever  work  by  our  detectives,  he  was  discovered  to  be 
living  in  a  house  in  Grass  Street,  off  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  under  the  name  of  Harding.  Nothing  is  known 
against  him  over  here,  but  he  will  be  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  serve  his  sentence  for  his  eleven-year- 
old  crime. 

Fairleigh  nodded  slowly. 

‘  How  about  your  being  suspected  now?  ^  asked  Osborne, 
don’t  know,’  said  Fairleigh  thoughtfully.  ‘It  cer¬ 
tainly  looks  all  right.  This  would  explain  Strickland’s 
interest  in  Grass  Street,  and  his  visit  to  Bloggs.  Crawley’s 
silence  about  the  yacht  was  suspicious,  but  of  course 
Strickland  may  have  told  him  to  say  nothing  about  it  for 
reasons  of  his  own.  He  must  have  known  that  Green 
Street  had  been  burgled,  and  if  he  suspected  that  Boyd 
had  papers  of  value,  that  would  be  enough  to  account 
for  his  sleeping  in  the  house.  It  is  just  possible  that  he 
doesn’t  connect  me  with  Holtz,  or  with  Boyd’s  dis¬ 
appearance.’ 
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‘You  bet  it’s  all  right,  boss.  The  papers  say  definitely 
that  they  had  nothing  against  Holtz  over  here.’ 

‘You  never  know.  Strickland’s  a  dark  horse.  But 
still  I  think  I’ll  risk  it.  Boyd’s  papers  are  at  Green 
Street,  and  I  must  have  a  shot  at  getting  them.  What 
time  is  it?  ’ 

‘Nearly  half  after  two.’ 

‘Then  I  can  catch  the  two-fifty  train.’ 

‘Shall  I  go,  boss?’ 

‘No.  There  are  probably  policemen  in  the  house.  I 
shall  be  able  to  find  some  excuse  for  getting  in.  I  ought 
to  be  through  in  time  to  catch  the  last  train  home.  If 
not.  I’ll  return  by  the  early  express  to-morrow.  Go  and 
order  the  car  while  I  speak  to  Crawley.’ 

‘Any  orders,  sir,  before  you  go?’ 

‘Keep  an  eye  on  Crawley  and  the  nigger.  That’s 
all.’ 

Fairleigh  made  his  way  to  Jim’s  office. 

‘Jim,’  he  said,  ‘I  find  I  must  run  up  to  town  to-day  on 
business,  so  when  you  have  finished  the  work  in  hand  you 
can  have  the  rest  of  the  day  off.  I  haven’t  heard  what 
train  Judy  intends  to  come  by,  but  if  a  telegram  arrives, 
open  it  and  order  the  car  to  meet  her.’ 

‘Yes,  sir,’  said  Jim,  wondering  what  had  happened. 

The  London  paper  had  not  come  his  way  yet,  and 
Fairleigh’s  manner  gave  him  no  clue.  The  moment 
Fairleigh  had  left  in  the  car  Jim  set  out  on  foot  for 
Ilfracombe. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  find  Binks.  Jack  must  get 
this  news  as  soon  as  possible.  For  the  fiftieth  time  Jim 
wondered  what  had  taken  Fairleigh  up  to  London  in  such 
a  hurry.  If  he  had  only  known  he  was  going,  he  would 
have  wired  Jack  to  come  down.  However,  it  was  too 
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late  now.  Binks  must  be  sent  up  to  town  with  the  news. 
He  could  tell  Jack  the  whole  story. 

The  Blue  Boar  was  quiet  and  peaceful.  Having 
ascertained  that  Binks  was  not  in  the  bar,  Jim  walked 
into  the  smoking-room.  At  the  door  he  checked,  star- 
ing. 

Standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire  was  Jack  Strickland 
himself,  and  in  a  chair,  feet  outstretched  to  the  hearth, 
sat  Jill. 

Jack  laughed. 

^  It’s  me,  all  right,  Jim.  Your  arrival  is  most  opportune.’ 
The  smile  left  his  face,  and  he  took  a  quick  step  forward. 
‘What’s  up?  Has  anything  happened?  ’ 

‘Lots,’  said  Jim,  with  a  twisted  grin.  ‘Molly’s - ’ 

He  halted.  It  was  hard  to  find  words. 

‘Wl^at’s  happened  to  her?’  Jack  asked  sharply. 

‘According  to  Fairleigh  and  the  local  police  she’s  gone 
over  the  cliff.  Here  you  are.  Full  account  of  the  accident.’ 
He  picked  up  the  local  paper  from  a  side  table.  ‘Accident 
be  damned !  ’  he  went  on  savagely.  ‘  That  swine - ’ 

He  broke  off  abruptly  and  walked  over  to  the  window. 

Jill,  white  to  the  lips,  watched  Jack,  who  read  the 
account  with  narrowed  eyes  and  grimly  set  mouth. 

‘So  he’s  got  her,’  he  said,  at  last.  ‘Pray  God  we  find 
them  both  alive.’ 

Jim  spun  round. 

‘Hang  it,  she  can’t  be  alive  after  falling  two  hundred 
feet.’ 

‘I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  this.’  Jack  threw  down  the 
paper.  ‘Fairleigh  wouldn’t  murder  her  out  of  hand.  If 
he  suspected  her  he’d  want  to  ask  questions,  wouldn’t  he? 
If  he  questioned  her  and  didn’t  get  the  information  he 
wanted,  he’d  keep  her  a  prisoner,  hoping  to  get  it  out  of 
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her  later.  If  she’d  told  him  the  whole  story,  you  bet  he’d 
have  fled  the  country  by  this  time.’ 

‘I  believe  you’re  right,’  said  Jim  slowly.  *By  the  way, 
he’s  gone  to  London.’ 

^  I  know.  I  sent  for  him.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Haven’t  you  seen  a  London  paper?’ 

‘No.’ 

Jack  handed  one  over,  and  showed  Jim  the  column  in 
question. 

‘Great  Scott!  What’s  been  happening?’ 

‘I’ll  tell  you  presently.  Let’s  have  your  news  first.’ 

‘All  right.  By  the  way,  where’s  Binks?’ 

‘I’ve  sent  him  off  on  a  job  that  ought  to  provide 
enough  copy  to  satisfy  even  him,  I  think.  Carry  on.’ 

‘My  news  is  Molly’s.  Here’s  her  dispatch.’ 

Jack  read  it  with  absorbed  interest. 

‘This  is  simply  splendid,’  he  said.  ‘I  always  suspected 
there  might  be  something  of  the  sort,  but  this  will  save  us 
hours  of  valuable  time.  Good  for  Molly!’ 

‘Do  you  think  Bill’s  in  that  room?’ 

‘We’ll  soon  find  out,  but  somehow  I  don’t  think  he  is.’ 

‘Well,  let’s  hear  what  happened  in  London,  Jack.’ 

Jack  gave  him  a  brief  account  of  his  doings  since 
Christmas  Day.  When  he  reached  the  description  of 
finding  the  papers,  Jim  interrupted  him. 

‘Good  Lord!  And  they  were  under  our  noses  all  the 
time!  What  were  they.  Jack?’ 

‘They  contained  enough  evidence  to  settle  Fairleigh’s 
hash.  I  don’t  think  I  can  tell  you  more  than  that  without 
Boyd’s  permission.’ 

Jim  listened  to  the  rest  of  the  story  in  silence. 

I  ‘Not  half  bad  work,’  he  said,  at  last.  ‘And  now  what? ’ 
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^The  hardest  job  of  all,  I’m  afraid,’  said  Jack.  ^You 
see,  on  the  evidence  I’ve  now  got  I  could  walk  in  and 
arrest  Fairleigh  out  of  hand,  but  if  I  do  the  odds  are  a 
hundred  to  one  that  he’ll  refuse  to  tell  me  where  Bill  is, 
and  the  chances  are  that  it  would  take  us  so  long  to  find 
him  that  by  the  time  we’d  succeeded  it’d  be  too  late. 
Our  job  is  to  find  him  to-day,  while  Fairleigh  is  in  London. 
It’ll  be  our  last  chance,  because  if  Fairleigh  succeeds 
in  getting  into  Grass  Street,  he’ll  know  the  game’s  up, 
for  he  won’t  find  any  papers  in  the  secret  safe.’ 

‘He  might  think  Holtz  had  taken  them.’ 

‘He  might.  But  I  put  more  faith  in  his  not  getting  in. 
The  police  in  charge  of  the  house  have  strict  orders  to 
admit  no  one,  and  I’ve  sent  a  request  to  the  Home  Office 
that  no  permits  are  to  be  allowed.  Fairleigh’s  quite  cap¬ 
able  of  applying  there.’ 

‘Well,  our  job’s  pretty  obvious.  But  suppose  we  don’t 
find  Bill?’ 

‘Then  I  have  an  alternative  plan,  but  I  hope  we  shan’t 
have  to  use  it.  For  one  thing,  it  means  waiting  for  Judy’s 
arrival.  I’ve  wired  for  her,  but  even  so  it’ll  mean  de¬ 
lay.’ 

‘You’ve  wired  to  her?’  echoed  Jim.  ‘But  she’ll  be 
home  to-night.’ 

‘To-night?  Jim,  why  the  blazes  didn’t  you  say  so 
before?  ’ 

‘I  haven’t  had  a  chance.  Look  here,  when  did  you  wire 
to  her?’ 

‘Yesterday.’ 

‘  Then  it’ll  have  missed  her.  What  did  you  say?  ’ 

‘Just  “Come  as  soon  as  possible,”  and  signed  it  with 
your  name.’ 

‘The  devil  you  did!  What’s  this  plan,  an5rway?’ 
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^Time  enough  to  talk  about  that  if  we  have  to  use  it. 
What  train  does  she  come  by?  ’ 

‘I  don’t  know  yet.  She  said  she’d  wire.’ 

*  To  you  or  her  father?  ’ 

‘Both,  I  expect,  as  she  thinks  I’m  at  Crawley.’ 

‘  Go  and  telephone  to  Crawley  now,  and  see  if  there’s 
a  wire  for  you  there.’ 

Jim  obediently  left  the  room. 

‘You’ll  have  to  intercept  her,  Jill,  if  it  means  going  to 
Exeter.’  Jill  nodded  and  sighed.  ‘  I  feel  I’m  rather  a  cad 
to  put  that  job  on  you,’  said  Jack,  looking  at  her 
worriedly. 

‘I’m  much  the  best  person  to  do  it,  Jack.  Don’t  worry. 
Of  course  I’m  not  looking  forward  to  it,  but  I’d  rather  it 
was  me  —  for  her  sake.’ 

‘  Not  a  word  about  that  diary.  She  mustn’t  be  told  that 
unless  Bill  says  so.  And  —  let  her  down  gently.’ 

‘Leave  it  to  me.’ 

‘My  darling,  you  may  be  sure  I  shall.’ 

The  door  opened  and  Jim  came  in. 

‘A  telegram  arrived  for  me  about  half  an  hour  ago,’  he 
said.  ‘Judy  landed  this  morning  and  is  catching  the  three 
o’clock  train.  It  gets  to  Ilfracombe  at  eight-thirty  to¬ 
night.’ 

‘  Good.  Fairleigh’s  train  doesn’t  reach  London  till  after 
seven,  so  the  ten  train  is  the  first  possible  one  he  could 
catch  back.  It’s  a  deadly  train,  and  doesn’t  get  here  till 
nearly  ten  to-morrow  morning.  We’ve  got  the  whole 
night  to  search  in.  The  first  thing  we’ve  got  to  do  is  to 
put  Osborne  out  of  the  way,  somehow.  Well,  Jill,  we’ll 
be  off  now.’ 

A  look  passed  between  the  Stricklands.  Then  Jack 
nodded,  and  he  and  Jim  set  out  for  Coombe  along  the 
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cliff  path.  On  the  way  they  discussed  the  matter  of 
Osborne,  and  finally  decided  that  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  subdue  him  at  the  point  of  a  gun  and  tie  him  up 
somewhere  safe.  At  the  narrowest  part  of  the  cliff,  where 
Molly  was  supposed  to  have  fallen,  they  paused. 

‘I  feel  even  more  certain  than  before  that  she  was  lured 
out  here  and  then  captured,^  said  Jack.  ^It’s  a  perfect 
place  for  an  ambush.  A  man  hiding  behind  that  boulder 
wouldn’t  be  seen  until  you  were  right  on  top  of  him,  even 
in  daylight.’ 

Jack  pointed  to  the  boulder  with  his  stick,  and  as 
though  the  gesture  had  conjured  up  a  genie,  a  huge  black 
face,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  suddenly  rose  above  it. 
Both  men  started  back  in  some  alarm.  Then  Jack 
laughed  helplessly,  and  Jim,  recovering  his  dignity,  de¬ 
manded  an  explanation. 

‘I  suttinly  hope  you  ain’t  agwine  to  be  riled  wi’  me, 
but  I  jes’  couldn’  help  it,’  began  Jonah. 

Jim  groaned. 

‘What  have  you  been  and  gone  and  done?’  he  asked. 
‘Let’s  hear  the  worst.’ 

‘Wal,  yo’  see,  when  you  went  out’  s’afternoon,  that 
guy  Osborne  he  done  follered  yo’.  So  I  follered  him,^ 

‘WeU?’ 

‘  Wal,  when  he  got  around  this  hyer  corner  he  stopped, 
but  I  never  knowed  dat,  so  round  de  corner  I  comes  and, 
kerblam!  I  walks  right  into  him. 

‘“Why  for  was  you  a-follerin’  me,”  sezee. 

‘“To  see  why  for  yo’  wuz  a-follerin’  Mas’r  Jim,”  sez  I. 

‘“Dat’s  none  o’  yore  business,”  sezee.  “Yo’  beat  it, 
yo’  black  trash,  er  I’ll  teach  yo’  sumpin’.” 

‘“Is  dat  so?”  sez  I,  kinda  cross,  an’  I  landed  ’im  one.’ 
Then,  seeing  the  consternation  on  Jack’s  face:  ‘I  ain’t 
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killed ’m,  suh.  Jest  tied  him  up  an!  left  him  in  dat  old 
quarry,  up  de  hill.  He  jest  got  my  goat,  Mas’r  Jim.  Hope 
yo’-all  ain’t  mad  about  it.’ 

‘Far  from  it,’  said  Jack.  ‘ Now  listen.  Go  back  to  your 
prisoner,  and  search  him  for  any  keys  he  may  carry. 
Don’t  tell  him  you’ve  seen  me,  but  bring  them  to  us  if 
there  are  any.’* 

‘Ain’t  no  need  fer  dat,’  said  Jonah.  ‘Here’s  what  wuz 
in  his  pockets.’ 

He  produced  a  varied  assortment  of  small  articles  from 
his  own  pocket.  Among  them  were  two  keys,  which  Jack 
took. 

‘Good  work,  Jonah,’  he  said.  ‘You  can  keep  his  gun. 
Now  listen  carefully.  You  know  that  ruined  cottage  up 
the  hill  above  Coombe?  ’ 

‘Yassir.’ 

‘Well,  as  soon  as  it’s  dark,  take  your  prisoner  there,  and 
tie  him  up  so  that  he  can’t  possibly  escape.  Then  come 
back  to  the  quarry  and  wait  for  me  there.’ 

‘Yassir.  I  got  dat,’  said  Jonah,  nodding. 

‘Right!  Stay  with  him  till  dark,  and  be  careful.’ 

‘What’s  the  idea?’  asked  Jim,  as  they  went  on 
again. 

‘Just  sort  of  stopping  all  the  earths,’  said  Jack,  and 
changed  the  subject. 

They  reached  Coombe  and  entered  the  house  unob¬ 
served  by  way  of  the  terrace.  Jim  showed  Jack  the  study 
door.  It  was  locked,  but  one  of  Osborne’s  keys  opened  it, 
and  they  entered. 

‘  I’ll  wait  for  you  here,’  said  Jack.  ‘  I  want  you  to  order 
the  car  to  meet  Judy,  and  then  ask  for  Jonah.  When  they 
say  he’s  out,  ask  for  Osborne,  and  then  say  that  you  are  to 
be  told  as  soon  as  either  of  them  comes  in.’ 
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‘All  right/  said  Jim,  who  had  long  passed  the  question¬ 
ing  stage. 

When  these  orders  were  carried  out,  he  returned  to  the 
study,  and  together  they  descended  into  the  passage. 

Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  locked  room,  they  tried 
Osborne’s  second  key.  It  fitted  and  they  went  inside, 
switching  on  the  electric  light.  For  a  moment  they  stared, 
in  silence. 

‘Well,  you’re  right  about  it’s  not  being  Bill’s  prison,’ 
said  Jim,  ‘unless  one  of  these  cupboards  works  like  the 
gadget  in  Grass  Street.’ 

‘It  might,’  said  Jack  doubtfully,  ‘but  somehow  I  don’t 
believe - Gosh,  look  at  this!' 

He  had  opened  a  big  cupboard,  halfway  down  the 
room,  and  revealed  a  wireless  receiving  and  transmitting 
set. 

‘This  is  where  they  had  Bill  when  he  spoke  to  Jonah,’ 
said  Jim.  ‘Wonder  where  the  aerial  is.  I’ve  never 
noticed  one.’ 

‘On  the  roof,  probably.  Look  in  that  cupboard  oppo¬ 
site,  Jim.  I’ve  a  sort  of  feeling  that  might  hold  something 
of  interest.’ 

‘Thoughtful  of  him  not  to  lock  ’em,’  observed  Jim, 
pulling  open  the  door.  ‘  It’s  a  switchboard,  old  horse.  I 
wonder  what  these  are.’ 

He  indicated  three  levers,  under  the  row  of  switches. 

‘Looks  like  a  small-scale  signal-box,’  he  added.  ‘Shall 
we  experiment  with  ’em?  ’ 

‘I  shouldn’t,  if  I  were  you,’  said  Jack.  ‘They  might 
j&ll  the  place  with  water,  or  touch  off  a  charge  of  dyna¬ 
mite,  or  something  equally  unpleasant.  Let’s  try  the  other 
cupboards.’ 

He  moved  on  and  opened  a  big  wooden  box.  Jim  went 
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through  the  cupboards  systematically,  and  finally  looked 
round. 

‘All  empty, ^  he  reported.  ‘WhatVe  you  got  there?’ 

Jack  was  unrolling  a  rope-ladder, 

‘  I  was  looking  for  something  of  this  sort,’  he  said. 

‘What’s  that?’  asked  Jim,  picking  up  a  roll  of  canvas. 

He  opened  it  and  spread  it  out  on  the  floor. 

‘Good  Lord,  it’s  the  missing  picture!’  he  exclaimed. 
‘Now  why  on  earth - ’  He  broke  off  short  and  stared. 

It  was  the  portrait  of  a  young  man,  in  the  dress  of  about 
1840,  but  it  was  the  face  that  held  Jim  spellbound. 

‘But  —  but  —  it’s  Bill!’  he  exclaimed. 

Jack  nodded. 

‘That’s  why  Fairleigh  knew  him,’  he  said  slowly.  ‘I 
wondered.’ 

‘But,  Jack,  what  does  it  mean?’ 

‘If  you’ve  guessed,  remember  that  it’s  Bill’s  secret. 
He’s  risked  a  good  deal  to  keep  it.’ 

‘But - ’ 

‘Don’t  worry  about  it,  Jim.  We’ve  got  a  whole  heap  to 
do,  and  that  doesn’t  matter  much.  Bring  the  rope-ladder 
along,  and  let’s  see  what  we  can  find  in  the  dungeons.’ 

‘Right-0,  but  I  bet  you  won’t  discover  anything,’  said 
Jim. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  ascended  the  steps  to  the  court¬ 
yard. 

‘You  win, ’  said  Jack.  ‘I’m  disappointed  in  those  rings. 
I’d  cherished  a  secret  hope  that  another  of  ’em  might 
work  something.  Hello,  the  portcullis  is  down.  I  expect 
one  of  the  levers  in  the  passage  room  deals  with  that.’ 

They  searched  the  keep  minutely,  and  went  all  over  the 
walls. 

‘There  remains  the  well,’  said  Jack.  ‘Let’s  get  the  rope- 
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ladder  and  see  if  we  can  find  out  what  Osborne  dropped 
down  it  that  night/ 

‘You’ll  have  to  wait  till  low  tide  for  that,’  said  Jim. 
‘And,  anyway,  whatever  it  was,  it’s  probably  been  washed 
out  to  sea  by  now.’ 

‘When  is  low  tide?’ 

‘About  two  in  the  morning,  I  think.  Anyway,  it  was 
pretty  well  right  out  when  I  went  to  Ilfracombe  this 
afternoon.’ 

‘And  now  it’s  just  after  five,’  said  Jack,  consulting  his 
watch.  ‘ I’m  afraid  you’re  right.  Curse  it!  Well,  we  can’t 
sit  here  and  wait  for  it.’ 

He  walked  back  to  the  keep,  and  prowled  round,  ex¬ 
amining  the  walls  with  the  aid  of  an  electric  torch.  Jim 
watched  him. 

‘I  expect  I’m  awfully  stupid,’  he  said  at  last,  ‘but  I 
wish  you’d  tell  me  what  you  think  you’re  doing.’ 

Jack  grinned. 

‘Sorry,’  he  said.  ‘Well,  you  remember  I  told  you  that 
I  thought  this  place  was  a  getaway  for  spies  and 
criminals.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Directly  I  heard  that  this  well  was  a  blow-hole,  and 
ran  into  a  cave,  it  struck  me  that  it  might  be  used  as  a 
sea-gate.  If  so,  either  a  boat  is  kept  there,  or  else  one 
is  put  in  from  some  ship  in  the  Channel.  But  if  there’s  a 
boathouse  down  below  there,  it’s  quite  possible  that 
there’s  a  prison  too.  Or  perhaps  the  cave  runs  uphill,  so 
that  one  end  of  it  is  always  dry.  This  is  all  guesswork, 
of  course.  Anyway,  if  there  is  a  hiding-place  down  there, 
there  must  be  some  means  of  ventilation,  because  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  is  covered  at  high  tide,  isn’t  it?  ’ 

‘Yes.  Your  hiding-place  would  have  to  be  water-tight.’ 
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^That’s  not  impossible.  But  it’s  the  ventilation  that’s 
occupying  me.  I’m  looking  for  an  air  pipe  of  some  sort.’ 

see.  But  what  makes  you  think  it’ll  be  in  the 
keep?’ 

^Because  of  its  remarkably  good  state  of  preservation. 
Look  at  these  two  rooms.  A  good  deal  of  the  stone  has 
been  repaired  quite  recently.  I  think  we’re  fairly  safe 
in  assuming  that  Bill’s  prison  is  a  subterranean  one.  Now 
suppose  it  were  under  here,  where  could  a  ventilation 
pipe  run,  so  that  its  opening  was  invisible?  ’ 

‘Up  the  chimney,’  suggested  Jim.  ‘It  seems  the  ob¬ 
vious  place.’ 

‘  Quite.  But  I  didn’t  see  any  opening  when  I  was  on  the 
wall.’ 

‘Perhaps  it  doesn’t  run  more  than  halfway  up,’  said 

Jim. 

‘That’s  a  good  idea.  Come  onto  the  roof  and  let  me 
down  the  chimney  with  the  rope-ladder.  It’s  too  dark  for 
anyone  outside  the  castle  to  see  us.’ 

They  climbed  up  the  wall,  and  Jim  threw  one  end  of  the 
ladder  down  the  chimney. 

‘Good  job  you’re  so  light,’  he  remarked,  as  Jack 
descended.  Five  minutes  later.  Jack  climbed  up  again. 

‘That’s  it,’  he  said.  ‘A  quarter  of  the  way  down  I 
found  a  grating  about  a  foot  square.  The  air  coming  from 
it  was  distinctly  warmer  than  the  rest.  It  must  be  the 
outlet.  I  expect  the  inlet  is  in  the  other  chimney,  but  I 
don’t  think  we  need  verify  that.’ 

‘You  didn’t  hear  anything  down  it,  I  suppose?’ 

‘  Only  a  faint  buzzing,  which  must  have  been  an  electric 
fan.  I  shall  be  more  nervous  than  ever  of  monkeying 
with  those  levers  and  switches.  We  might  stop  the  fans 
by  mistake.’ 
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^Ghastly  thought/  agreed  Jim.  ‘Well,  we’ve  not  done 
so  badly,  Jack.’ 

‘  It  doesn’t  amount  to  much.  However,  we  can’t  do  any 
more  till  low  tide.  Are  you  going  to  meet  Judy’s  train?  ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well,  I  think  I’ll  push  off.  You  might  let  me  down 
over  the  wall.  That’ll  be  my  quickest  way.’ 

‘All  right.  But  you  don’t  want  to  go  back  to  Ilfra¬ 
combe,  do  you?  Stay  here.  I  could  bring  you  some  food 
to  the  study.’ 

‘Thanks,  but  I  want  to  see  Jill.  Also,  I’ll  be  handy  in 
case  there’s  any  hitch  over  Judy.’ 

‘Hitch?  Why  should  there  be?’ 

‘Oh,  I  don’t  know.  She  might  miss  her  train  or  some¬ 
thing.  So  long,  Jim.’ 

He  swarmed  down  the  ladder  and  was  gone  as  quickly 
as  a  cat.  Jim  returned  to  the  house  by  way  of  the  dun¬ 
geons. 

‘Jack’s  worse  than  ever,’  he  reflected.  ‘Might  just  as 
well  have  told  me  what  he  was  driving  at.’ 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
Judy 

An  hour  later  Jim  was  anxiously  pacing  the  platform, 
waiting  the  arrival  of  Judy’s  train.  Rather  naturally,  he 
was  very  nervous.  He  had  not  seen  her  since  the  day  after 
they  were  engaged,  and  now  he  had  to  greet  her  with  the 
news  that  her  father  was  about  to  be  arrested,  and  that 
he  was  taking  an  active  part  in  the  arrest. 

At  last  the  train  steamed  in.  Jim’s  heart  was  in  his 
mouth.  It  pulled  up,  disgorging  its  passengers.  The 
Coombe  chauffeur  made  for  the  van  and  presently 
reappeared,  carrying  two  suit-cases,  and  followed  by  a 
porter  with  a  trunk.  It  was  Judy’s  luggage,  but  where  was 
Judy?  The  passengers  were  not  so  many  that  he  could 
have  missed  her,  and  the  station  was  emptying  rapidly. 
What  on  earth  could  have  happened?  Perplexed  and 
worried,  he  returned  to  the  car. 

‘Miss  Fairleigh  doesn’t  seem  to  have  come,’  he  said. 
‘This  train  doesn’t  stop  at  Coombe,  does  it?’ 

‘No,  sir.’ 

‘Well,  drive  me  to  the  Blue  Boar.  I’ll  telephone  to  the 
Rectory  from  there.  It’s  just  possible  her  aunt  may  know 
what’s  happened.’ 

As  he  entered  the  dimly  lit  hall  of  the  little  inn,  some¬ 
one  caught  him  by  the  sleeve. 

‘Jack!  Just  the  man  I  wanted  to  see.  Look  here,  Judy 
didn’t  come  by  that  train.’ 

‘I  know.  Come  along,  quick.  We’ll  go  out  by  the  back 
way.  I’ve  got  the  car  there.’ 

Jim,  slightly  bewildered,  followed  him. 
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^ Where  is  she?’  he  demanded. 

‘At  Daniel’s.  I’m  going  to  take  you  there  now.  Get 
in.’ 

Jack  let  in  the  dutch  and  the  Hispano  slipped  through 
the  narrow  streets. 

‘Jill  met  the  train  at  Exeter  and  brought  her  here,’  he 
went  on. 

‘Does  she  know?’ 

Jack  nodded. 

‘Jill  told  her,’  he  said  shortly. 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence  —  a  silence  that  could  be 
felt. 

‘How  did  she  take  it?’  Jim  asked,  at  last. 

‘I  don’t  quite  know,’  said  Jack.  ‘Neither  does  Jill. 
Judy’s  got  some  grit,  you  know.  It’s  not  Molly’s  laughing 
recklessness.  It’s  a  sort  of  silent  endurance  that  —  well, 
that  simply  knocks  me  out.’ 

Jim  bent  down  to  light  a  cigarette,  but  said  nothing. 

‘She’ll  probably  tell  you,’  said  Jack. 

There  was  another  silence.  Jim  smoked  furiously.  Just 
as  they  were  reaching  Daniel’s,  he  spoke. 

‘Why  did  you  bring  her  here.  Jack?’ 

‘Because  she  may  have  to  help  us.’ 

‘She  can’t!’  said  Jim  sharply.  ‘Good  God,  there  are 
limits.  Jack!  You  can’t  expect  her  to.’ 

‘It’s  perfectly  damnable,’  said  Jack,  ‘and  I  still  hope  it 
may  not  be  necessary,  but  if  we  don’t  find  Bill  and  MoUy 
to-night,  there’s  no  other  way  out.  I’m — I’m  awfully 
sorry,  Jim.’ 

'  He  pulled  up  the  car  outside  the  tea-shop.  Jim  got 
out,  and  stood  for  a  moment  staring  at  the  velvety  sky. 

‘Oh,  well,  war’s  hell,’  he  said.  ‘Not  your  fault,  old  son. 
So  long.’ 
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He  squared  his  shoulders  and  entered  the  shop.  Jack 
sighed  and  settled  down  in  the  car  to  wait. 

Judy  was  standing  by  the  fire,  staring  at  the  glowing 
coals,  when  Jim  entered  the  little  upstairs  room.  He 
took  an  impulsive  step  towards  her,  but  she  seemed  to 
shrink  from  him,  and  he  pulled  himself  up  abruptly. 

‘Hullo,  Jim,’  she  said,  with  forced  lightness.  ‘I’ve  been 
hearing  amazing  things  about  you.  Somehow  I  never 
imagined  you’d  be  a  success  as  a  sleuth.’ 

Jim  was  silent.  The  sight  of  Judy,  looking  so  terribly 
white  and  tired,  made  him  dumb.  She  kept  her  eyes  on 
the  fire,  and  he  stood  helpless,  watching  her. 

‘This  is  a  queer  business,’  she  said.  ‘I  don’t  begin  to 
understand  it.  As  far  as  I  can  gather.  Jack  thinks  my 
father  has  kidnapped  Bill  and  Molly,  and  that  in  all 
probability  he  intends  to  murder  them.  Oh,  yes,  I  forgot, 
he’s  a  thief,  too,  and  a  few  other  things.  I  find  it  a  bit 
hard  to  take  it  in.  It’s  all  so  sudden,  you  know.  I  wish 
you  could  have  warned  me,  Jim.’ 

All  power  of  speech  had  deserted  Jim.  He  watched  her 
dumbly,  aching  to  put  his  arms  round  her,  but  painfully 
conscious  of  that  involuntary  shrinking. 

‘Jill  was  frightfully  nice  about  it  aU,’  Judy  went  on. 
‘She  must  have  hated  telling  me,  and  I’m  afraid  I  didn’t 
help  her  out  much,  but  somehow  —  I  couldn’t.’ 

Her  voice  shook  a  little  on  the  last  word,  and  she  sat 
down  in  a  big  chair,  screening  her  face  from  the  fire.  Jim 
put  out  a  long  arm  to  turn  off  the  electric  light.  The 
switch  stuck,  obstinately. 

‘Damn  the  thing!’  said  Jim  savagely,  jamming  the 
switch  up.  The  light  went  out,  and  Jim  put  his  thumb  to 
his  mouth. 

‘Have  you  hurt  yourself?’  asked  Judy. 
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‘Yes,  frightfully,’  said  Jim  furiously. 

She  laughed,  rather  shakily. 

‘Oh,  Jim!  There’s  no  one  like  you.’ 

He  crossed  the  room  and  sat  down  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair.  There  was  a  moment’s  hesitation,  and  then  Judy 
leant  her  head  against  his  knee.  Thankfully,  he  put  his 
arms  round  her. 

For  a  while  neither  of  them  moved,  and  then  Judy 
hfted  her  head  and  stared  into  the  fire. 

‘Jim,  did  you  love  your  father  awfully?’ 

‘Not  such  an  awful  lot,’  said  Jim  thoughtfully.  ‘He 
was  a  dear  old  soul,  and  all  that,  but  he  never  seemed  to 
be  living  in  the  same  world,  if  you  know  what  I  mean. 
One  didn’t  talk  to  him,  y’know.  Different  ideas  about 
what  was  funny,  and  all  that.  My  mother  was  much 
easier  to  talk  to.’ 

‘I  don’t  remember  my  mother,’  said  Judy.  ‘There’s 
never  been  anybody  but  Father.’  She  stared  at  the  fire, 
and  Jim  stroked  her  dark,  shining  head. 

‘He’s  a  strange  soul  —  Father,’  went  on  Judy  medita¬ 
tively.  ‘I’ve  never  known  whether  he  really  understood 
or  not,  but  I’ve  always  loved  his  pride  in  me,  and  tried 
to  live  up  to  it.  He  just  always  believed  the  best  about 
me,  and  his  praise,  when  I  was  a  small  child,  was  like  an 
award  of  honour.  He  was  always  certain  that  what  one 
was  going  to  do  one  would  do  well,  and  so  one  had  to,  just 
to  justify  his  faith.’ 

There  was  another  pause. 

‘I  never  talked  to  him  much,’  Judy  continued,  in  the 
same  quiet  tone.  ‘Never  wanted  to.  I  don’t  go  in  for 
intimate  talks,  anyway.  The  only  time  I  ever  came  down 
to  bedrock  with  him  was  just  after  I  came  out.’ 

‘What  happened?’  asked  Jim. 
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^Oh,  a  man  asked  me  to  marry  him.  Father  had  been 
awfully  pleased  at  my  success,  and  all  that,  and  this  man 
had  a  title  and  an  old  estate  and  lots  of  money,  and  Father 
thought  it  was  all  very  suitable.’ 

Jim’s  arm  tightened  round  her,  and  Judy  smiled. 

‘It’s  all  right,  Jim.  I  didn’t  agree.  But  he  didn’t 
really  understand  my  objections.  I  realised  that,  almost 
at  once.  So  one  just  had  to  deliver  an  ultimatum,  so  to 
speak.  He  took  it  very  well,  on  the  whole.  Queer  old 
soul.  He’s  been  awfully  good  to  me,  though.  Once  when 
we  were  in  Spain  he  nursed  me  through  a  beastly  spell  of 
fever,  and  he  was  simply  wonderful.  It’s  —  it’s  all 
awfully  odd.’ 

‘It’s  all  perfectly  hellish,’  said  Jim  gruffly. 

‘It’s  —  it’s  —  oh,  Jim,  it’s  like  a  nightmare!  I  canH 
believe  it!  And  Jack  wants  me  to  help  him  prove  it’s 
true.’ 

‘By  God,  you  shan’t  be  made  to!’  said  Jim  violently. 
‘Jack  can  go  to  hell!’ 

‘Oh,  Jim!’  she  said,  with  an  unsteady  laugh,  ‘you’re 
not  a  frightfully  professional  ’tec,  are  you?’ 

‘No,  thank  God!’  said  Jim.  ‘Oh,  Judy,  I  wish  I  could 
do  anything  to  help.’ 

‘You  can’t,  Jim,  darling  —  you  can’t  do  anything 
except  keep  your  arms  round  me  for  a  few  minutes  longer. 
It  makes  me  feel  as  if  not  quite  all  the  world  had  broken 
up  into  a  million  pieces.  Jim,  I’m  going  to  confess  some¬ 
thing.  When  I  first  realised  what  had  happened,  I 
wanted  to  find  you  and  ask  you  to  take  me  away  —  any- 
wfflere  —  I  didn’t  care  —  as  long  as  you  took  me  now.’ 

Jim  put  his  lips  to  her  hair. 

‘It’s  all  right  now,  though.  We’ve  got  to  go  through 
with  it,  and  let’s  do  it  without  making  a  scene.’ 
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‘Judy,  you’re  —  you’re  pretty  courageous,’  said  Jim. 
‘I  believe  that’s  your  one  inheritance.’ 

Judy  gave  a  sob,  and  her  hand  shut  down  over  his. 
‘Jim,  you  most  beloved  person!’ 

She  lifted  her  face,  and  Jim  stooped  and  kissed  her. 
For  a  moment  she  clung  to  him,  and  then  released  herself. 
‘  You  must  go,  Jim.  We’ll  stick  it  together.  Bless  you  1  ’ 


CHAPTER  XXV 
Pete  Morgan 

I 

Jack  Strickland  relit  his  pipe  for  the  fifth  time,  and 
wondered  how  long  Jim  would  be.  He  was  getting  rather 
stiff,  and  the  night  air  was  distinctly  cool,  but  there  was 
a  good  deal  to  tell  Jim,  and  he  dared  not  miss  him. 

At  last  the  shop  door  opened  and  Jim  emerged. 

‘Hello,  Jack.  Still  here?^ 

‘Yes.  Wanted  to  see  you.  Is  it —  all  right?’ 

‘As  right  as  it  can  be,  in  the  circumstances.  What’s  the 
plan  of  action?  ’ 

‘  Get  in.  I’ll  drive  you  back  to  the  pub  and  tell  you  as 
we  go.’ 

At  the  back  entrance  of  the  Blue  Boar  Jim  got  out. 

‘That  wretched  chauffeur  must  be  wondering  what’s 
happened,’  he  remarked.  ‘I’ve  kept  him  waiting  a  fair 
time.’ 

Jack  grinned.  ‘You’ll  have  to  invent  some  explana¬ 
tion,’  he  said.  ‘Don’t  forget  to  ring  up  Fairleigh  as  soon 
as  you  can.  I’ll  put  the  car  away  and  join  you  later.’ 

Jim  made  his  way  through  the  inn  to  the  main  street 
where  Fairleigh’s  car  was  still  waiting,  and  drove  back 
to  Coombe.  On  the  way  he  reflected  that  it  was ’a  good 
thing  the  chauffeur  couldn’t  ask  questions.  He  had 
accepted  Jim’s  statement  that  no  one  had  heard  anything 
of  Judy,  and  had  suggested  that  perhaps  she  had  stayed 
in  London. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  house,  Jim  put  through  a 
trunk  call,  and  then  went  off  to  eat  his  belated  dinner. 
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When  at  last  his  telephone  call  came  through,  he  found 
he  was  speaking  to  Fairleigh’s  butler. 

^Is  Lord  Fairleigh  in,  Parker?’ 

‘Who  is  speaking?’ 

‘Mr.  Crawley  from  Coombe  Castle.’ 

‘Oh,  yes,  sir.  No,  his  lordship  isn’t  in,  but  he  is  sleeping 
here  to-night.’ 

‘Thanks.  Will  you  ask  him  to  ring  me  up  as  soon  as  he 
comes  in,  however  late  it  is?  ’ 

‘Very  good,  sir.’ 

Jim  rang  the  bell. 

‘Have  Osborne  and  Bohanna  come  in  yet?’  he  asked 
the  footman. 

‘No,  sir.  Neither  of  them.’ 

‘Well,  I  shall  be  up  late  waiting  for  a  telephone  call. 
Miss  Fairleigh  will  not  be  here  to-night,  so  no  one  need 
sit  up.’ 

‘Very  good,  sir.’ 

The  footman  departed.  Jim  went  into  the  study, 
opened  the  window,  and  admitted  Jack. 

‘Well  met,’  he  said.  ‘By  Jove,  your  waders  are  pretty 
good,  old  thing!’ 

‘Preparation  for  going  down  the  well,’  said  Jack.  ‘You 
look  better,  Jim.’ 

‘  I  feel  better.  I’m  better  to  the  extent  of  about  half  a 
gallon  of  mixed  drinks.’ 

‘Good  work!  What  luck  with  the  telephone  call?’ 

‘He  was  out.  I  left  word  that  he  was  to  ring  up  directly 
he  came  in.’ 

‘That  means  you’ll  have  to  wait  here  for  him.  What  a 
bore.  Well,  I’d  better  be  moving,  I  suppose.’ 

‘Not  yet,  surely.  The  tide  won’t  be  out  till  nearly  two,’ 
said  Jim.  ‘Good  Lord,  look  at  that  clock!  Is  it  really  as 
late  as  that?  ’ 
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‘Must  be/  said  Jack. 

‘I  expect  it  is.  I  was  forgetting  that  I  didn’t  get  back 
here  till  after  ten.  Well,  so  long.  Good  luck.  Wish  I 
could  come  with  you.’ 

When  Jack  returned,  an  hour  later,  Jim  was  fuming. 
The  telephone  call  had  not  come  through,  a^d  he  had 
waited  in  for  nothing.  On  sight  of  Jack  he  jumped  up 
anxiously. 

‘What  luck?’  he  demanded. 

‘As  far  as  finding  Bill  is  concerned,  none,’  said  Jack, 
holding  out  his  hands  to  the  fire.  ‘  Glory,  it  was  cold  down 
that  well!  Give  me  a  drink.’ 

‘Didn’t  you  find  anything?^  asked  Jim,  decanter  in 
h^nd. 

‘Yes.  I  found  a  heavy  iron  gate  across  the  cave,  which 
gave  me  to  think  somewhat.  Of  course,  it  may  have  been 
put  there  as  a  breakwater  in  rough  weather,  but  I 
wouldn’t  mind  betting  that’s  not  all  it’s  for.  The  cave 
runs  back  from  that  for  some  distance  into  the  cliff,  and 
I  have  a  theory  that  there’s  probably  another  revolving 
door  down  there,  like  the  one  in  the  dungeon,  though  I 
could  find  no  trace  of  it.’ 

‘  I  see,’  said  Jim.  ‘  Connecting  with  the  secret  passage?  ’ 

‘No,  you  ass.  Connecting  with  the  well  cave.  Here, 
give  me  a  piece  of  paper  and  I’ll  show  you  what  I  mean.’ 

Jim  obediently  searched  his  pockets. 

‘Here’s  an  old  bill;  will  that  do  you?’ 

‘Admirably.  Now  look  here.  This  is  the  cliff.’  Jack 
drew  busily,  with  a  worried-looking  stump  of  pencil. 
‘  Castle  wall.  Sea-level.’ 

‘Proportions  seem  a  little  odd,’  Jim  commented. 

‘Never  mind  that.  Here’s  the  well  shaft,  which  ends 
about  eight  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  cave.  When  I  was 
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down  there,  the  water  was  about  a  foot  deep.  I  know  it, 
because  I  paddled  through  every  inch  of  it  with  my  hands, 


looking  for  Osborne’s  mysterious  parcel.  Now  here  is  the 
back  of  the  cave.  It  is  just  possible  that  there  might  be  a 
swing  door  there,  leading  to  Bill’s  prison.’ 

^True,’  said  Jim,  studying  the  diagram  thoughtfully. 
‘If  you’re  right,  I  expect  the  door’s  controlled  by  one  of 
those  levers  in  the  passage  room.’ 

‘Probably.  But  we  daren’t  experiment.’  Jack  put  a 
few  finishing  touches  to  his  map,  and  leant  back  to  admire 
it. 

‘Our  topographical  expert  at  work,’  said  Jim.  ‘When 
you  are  famous.  Jack,  your - ’ 

The  clatter  of  a  telephone  bell  interrupted  him.  Jim 
had  switched  the  connection  over  to  the  study,  and  he 
jumped  for  the  receiver. 

‘Hello,’  he  said. 

‘Fairleigh  speaking.  Is  that  you,  Jim?  What’s  the 
matter?  ’ 
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^  Judy  telegraphed  to  say  that  she  was  arriving  on  the 
eight-thirty,  but  she  didn’t  turn  up.  I  thought  I  ought  to 
let  you  know,  sir.’ 

‘  Is  that  all?  I  expect  she  changed  her  mind  or  missed 
her  train.’ 

‘But  her  luggage  has  arrived,  and  surely  she  would  have 
telephoned?  Then  there’s  another  thing:  both  Osborne 
and  Jonah  have  disappeared.’ 

‘Oh,  not  another  disappearance!  This  is  beyond  a 
joke.  I  think  I’d  better  rent  Coombe  to  the  Society  for 
Pyschical  Research.’ 

‘Do  you  want  me  to  do  anything  about  it?’ 

‘I  shouldn’t  worry,  Jim.  Osborne  can  look  after  him¬ 
self,  and  I  expect  Boyd’s  henchman  is  equally  adequate. 
But  I  admit  it’s  rather  disturbing  about  Judy.  If  you 
have  no  news  in  the  morning,  let  the  Exeter  police  know. 
She  may  turn  up  here.  If  not.  I’ll  come  down  on  the  ten- 
thirty  to-morrow.  It  gets  in  about  four-thirty.’ 

‘Right  you  are,  sir.  Will  you  telephone  if  Judy  turns 
up?  I’m  rather  worried  about  her.’ 

‘I  will.  Good  night .  .  .’ 

‘  Coming  on  the  ten- thirty,  is  he?  ’  said  Jack,  when  Jim 
had  reported  the  conversation.  ‘Then  I  think  we  may 
safely  assume  that  he  hasn’t  succeeded  in  getting  into 
Grass  Street,  and  is  still  in  happy  ignorance  of  our 
machinations,  as  Binks  would  say.  So  far,  so  good.  And 
now,  if  we’re  sensible,  we’ll  get  some  sleep.’ 

II 

Jack  was  right.  When  Lord  Fairleigh  stepped  out  of 
the  train  at  four-thirty  that  afternoon,  he  was  anxious, 
but  not  more  suspicious  than  he  had  been  before  his 
journey  to  London. 
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He  had  found  the  house  in  Grass  Street  well  guarded, 
and  though  he  had  paid  a  personal  visit  to  various  im¬ 
portant  officials  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  a  permit 
to  view  the  scene  of  the  arrest.  To  press  the  matter  too 
far  would  have  looked  suspicious,  and,  though  he  had  no 
fear  that  the  secret  safe  would  be  discovered,  he  was 
annoyed  at  the  delay  he  was  being  caused. 

Jim’s  telephone  message  had  gone  a  long  way  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that  he,  at  least,  knew  nothing.  The  alleged 
disappearance  of  Osborne  and  the  negro  caused  him  no 
worry.  Sam  had  probably  found  Jonah  prying  where  he 
had  no  business  to  be,  and  had  dealt  with  the  matter. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  distinctly  anxious  about 
Judy.  He  had  always  allowed  her  free  rein.  He  could 
never  have  carried  out  his  schemes  if  she  had  been  his 
constant  companion.  But  he  loved  fier  as  he  had  loved 
no  one  else  in  his  life,  and  if  it  came  to  flight  he  would 
not  go  without  her. 

The  chauffeur  who  met  him  gave  him  a  note  from  Jim. 
It  appeared  that  Judy  had  neither  arrived  nor  communi¬ 
cated,  and  Jim  had  gone  to  Exeter  to  see  the  inspector  of 
police  about  it. 

‘Where  is  Osborne?’  he  said,  on  arrival,  to  the  footman 
who  took  his  coat. 

‘I  don’t  know,  my  lord.  He  went  out  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  and  hasn’t  come  back  yet.’ 

‘Tell  him  I  want  him  when  he  turns  up,’  he  said,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  study.  It  was  unlike  Sam  to  be 
absent  when  he  was  wanted,  and  Fairleigh  was  puz¬ 
zled. 

The  study  was  locked.  He  took  a  key  from  his  pocket, 
opened  the  door,  and  entered  the  room.  As  he  crossed  to 
his  desk  he  heard  the  door  shut  behind  him,  and  swung 
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round,  to  find  himself  looking  down  the  muzzle  of  Jack’s 
revolver. 

‘Good  Heavens,  Strickland!’  he  exclaimed.  ‘Has  the 
whole  world  gone  mad,  or  are  you  practising  for  the 
movies?  In  any  case,  I  may  say  that  whatever  the  joke 
may  be  it  is  in  rather  bad  taste.  Do  put  that  gun  away. 
It  might  go  off.’ 

‘It  undoubtedly  will  if  you  move  or  shout  for  help,’  said 
Jack.  ‘The  game  is  up,  Pete  Morgan.’ 

He  spoke  in  a  curiously  hoarse  whisper  and  with  obvi¬ 
ous  difficulty.  Fairleigh  stared  in  astonishment. 

‘You  have  no  objection  to  my  sitting  down,  I  hope,’  he 
said,  coolly.  ‘Thank  you.  Now,  do  you  mind  explaining? 
I  should  like  to  know  what  on  earth  you  are  talking  about. 
Are  you  feverish?  I  notice  you  have  a  very  bad  cold,  and 
I  expect  you  ought  to  be  in  bed.  Would  you  like  some 
quinine?  ’ 

‘ I  admire  your  nerve,’  said  Jack,  ‘but  it’s  waste  of  time. 
I  know  who  you  are  and  how  you  came  here.  I  know 
where  your  prisoners  are,  and  I  have  the  papers  you  were 
so  anxious  to  find,  together  with  a  number  of  other  rather 
interesting  documents  found  in  Holtz’s  possession.  Fin¬ 
ally,  I’ve  got  a  warrant  for  your  arrest  in  my  pocket. 
You’ve  had  a  good  innings,  Morgan,  but  you’re  beaten.’ 

For  a  moment  Fairleigh  sat  silent.  Then  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

‘There’s  no  doubt  I  must  be  getting  old  and  past  my 
work,’  he  said.  ‘  So  Holtz  squealed,  did  he?  ’ 

‘  If  it’s  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  know,  he  didn’t,’  said 
Jack. 

‘  Then  how  did  you  get  the  papers  from  him?  ’ 

‘  I  didn’t.  He  never  had  them.  When  you  received  that 
wireless  message,  Holtz  was  already  under  arrest.  It  was 
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a  friend  of  mine  who  spoke  to  you.  He  happens  to  be 
rather  a  clever  mimic. ^ 

There  was  another  silence,  and  then  Fairleigh  laughed 
shortly. 

‘  What  a  variety  of  interesting  friends  you  have,  Strick¬ 
land,’  he  said.  Hn  the  meantime,  may  I  ask  what  you 
have  done  with  my  servant  Osborne?  ’ 

‘I  haven’t  seen  him.’ 

‘Oh.  How  did  you  get  in  here?’ 

‘Through  the  window.’ 

‘  Is  Crawley  aware  of  the  fact?  ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘  So  he  was  in  it,  after  all.  Where  is  he?  ’ 

‘He  has  gone  to  look  for  Judy.’ 

‘That’s  a  lie!  Strickland,  you  swine,  what  have  you 
done  with  my  daughter?  ’ 

‘I  know  nothing  about  her,  except  the  fact  that  she  was 
expected  at  eight- thirty  last  night,  and  didn’t  turn  up.’ 

‘My  God!  If  any  harm  has  come  to  Judy  through  you 
or  that  young  pup  Crawley,  I’ll  make  you  both  pay  for 
it.’ 

‘You’re  hardly  in  a  position  to  threaten  anyone,  Mor¬ 
gan,  and  personal  abuse  won’t  help  you  much.’ 

‘Yes,  yes,  and  anything  I  say  may  be  taken  down, 
etcetera,  etcetera.  Oh,  get  on  with  it!  What  are  you  wait¬ 
ing  for?  You  say  you’ve  found  Boyd  and  that  fool  of  a 
girl,  so - ’ 

‘No.  I  said  I  knew  where  they  were.’ 

Fairleigh  looked  up  quickly. 

‘I  see,’  he  said  slowly.  ‘And  where  are  they?’ 

‘In  an  underground  room  below  the  old  castle  keep. 
The  entrance  is  in  the  cave  at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  Am 
I  right?  ’ 
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^ Quite  correct.  Well,  why  haven’t  you  let  them  out?’ 

‘Because  I  don’t  know  how  to.’ 

‘Ah,’  said  Morgan.  ‘  How  did  you  guess  about  the  well?  ’ 

‘I  found  the  rope-ladder  and  the  ventilating  shafts.’ 

‘You  found  the  rope-ladder?  Then  you’ve  been  down 
the  passage.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘How  did  you  find  that  out?’ 

‘Molly  O’Brien  left  a  written  account  of  her  discovery.’ 

‘Dear  me!  I  seem  to  have  gone  through  life  underesti¬ 
mating  women.  So  you  don’t  know  how  to  let  them  out? 
How  very  annoying  for  you.  I’ll  tell  you.  I  expect  you 
found  those  levers  in  the  passage  room?  ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well,  there  are  three,  you  know.  One  of  them  lifts  the 
portcullis,  one  opens  the  door  of  Boyd’s  prison,  and  the 
third  blows  the  entire  Foreland  sky  high.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  make  a  lucky  guess.’ 

‘  So  you  intend  to  have  two  more  murders  to  your  ac¬ 
count,’  said  Jack. 

‘Why  not?  I’ve  no  particular  affection  for  either  of 
them.  In  fact,  to  put  it  mildly,  they’ve  been  a  damned 
nuisance.  The  trouble  with  me  is  that  I’m  too  squeamish. 
Now,  if  I  had  just  spent  an  extra  week  or  so  in  Canada, 
hunting  up  that  woman,  and  had  made  a  clean  job  of  the 
family,  none  of  this  inconvenience  would  have  occurred. 
Of  course,  it  was  sheer  bad  luck  that  the  man  who  first 
stumbled  on  the  cabin  should  have  time  and  money  to 
search  Canada  for  the  dead  man’s  wife,  but  I  had  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  take  the  chance.’ 

Jack  regarded  him  steadily. 

‘  Hanging’s  a  lot  too  good  for  you,’  he  said  dispassion¬ 
ately. 
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Fairleigh  smiled. 

^ Think  so?’  he  said.  ^Well,  I’m  not  sure  I  don’t  agree 
with  you.  It  would  be  an  unsuitable  finish.  No,  I  don’t 
think  I’ll  hang.  For  one  thing,  I’m  sure  you  wouldn’t  like 
me  to.’ 

‘I  wonder  what  gives  you  that  impression,’  said  Jack. 

^My  knowledge  of  your  affectionate  nature.  It’s  a 
great  mistake  to  have  a  soft  heart,  Strickland.  Now  if 
only  you  didn’t  care  a  hang  what  happened  to  this  Bill 
and  Molly  of  yours,  see  how  easy  it  would  be  for  you. 
Suppose  we  strike  a  bargain?  ’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘You  return  my  daughter  and  my  servant,  and  give  me 
time  for  a  sporting  chance  at  a  getaway,  and  I’ll  release 
my  caged  love-birds.  What  about  it?  ’ 

‘Nothing  doing.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  told  you,  I’ve 
not  seen  Judy  or  your  servant,  and  I  haven’t  the  least  idea 
where  they  are.  In  the  second  place,  you  are  not  going  to 
slip  through  my  fingers,  Morgan,  even  to  save  Bill  and 
Molly.  Let  that  sink  in.  Your  account  is  overdue,  and  I 
shall  see  you  pay  it,  whatever  the  cost  may  be.  I  shall 
keep  you  here  under  guard  till  low  tide.  If  then  you  refuse 
to  release  your  prisoners,  I  shall  leave  you  tied  up  in  the 
old  castle  courtyard  while  I  experiment  with  the  levers. 
Then  if  I  blow  them  into  eternity,  you’ll  share  their  fate.’ 

Morgan  moistened  his  lips  with  his  tongue,  but  said 
nothing.  At  that  moment  there  was  the  sound  of  foot¬ 
steps  hurrying  down  the  passage.  Jack  turned  his  head 
for  one  second  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  in  that 
instant  Morgan  leapt. 

Jack  was  small,  but  he  was  wiry  and  knew  something  of 
jujitsu,  but  before  he  could  throw  Morgan  off,  Osborne 
had  attacked  him.  His  automatic  was  wrenched  from  his 
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hand  and  pressed  to  his  own  temple.  Morgan  stood  back, 
and  Jack  leant  against  the  wall,  coughing  painfully. 

‘  Shall  I  plug  him?  ’  asked  Osborne. 

‘No.  I  haven’t  finished  with  him  yet.  Where  the  hell 
have  you  been,  Sam?  ’ 

‘I’ve  been  a  prisoner  in  the  old  ruined  cottage  since 
yesterday,  boss.’ 

Morgan  glanced  at  Strickland,  but  Jack’s  expression  of 
amazement  at  this  information  made  him  turn  once  more 
to  his  henchman. 

‘Whose  prisoner?’ 

‘  That - nigger’s !  He’s  as  strong  as  ten  horses.’  Sam 

felt  his  head  tenderly.  ‘He’s  got  Miss  Judy  too,  and  says 
he’ll  kill  her  if  you  don’t  release  his  master.  He’s  gone 
mad.’ 

Morgan’s  face  lost  its  colour. 

‘Tell  me  what  happened,’  he  said,  ‘and  be  quick  about 
it.’ 

‘Search  me!  The  blighter  followed  me  down  the  cliff 
path,  and  when  I  waited  for  him  to  see  what  he  was  up  to, 
he  knocked  me  out.  Next  thing  I  remember  I  was  tied  up 
in  that  cottage.  It  was  dark  then.  How  he  got  Miss  Judy 
I  don’t  know,  but,  anyway,  there  she  was  this  morning, 
tied  up,  the  same  as  me.  Half  an  hour  ago  he  let  me  go  to 
take  a  message  to  you.  It’s  this:  if  Boyd  don’t  walk  into 
that  cottage  in  an  hour’s  time,  he’s  going  to  shoot  the  girl. 
And  if  anyone  else  comes  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
place,  he’ll  shoot  the  girl  first  and  them  afterwards.’ 

Morgan  dropped  heavily  into  a  chair,  his  face  ashen. 

‘  Good  God! ’  said  Jack.  ‘We  must  do  something.  He’ll 
keep  his  word.  I  know  what  he  is  when  he  sees  red.’ 

Morgan  groaned. 

‘  What  can  we  do?  I  can’t  let  Boyd  out  till  low  tide,  and 
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if  he’s  going  to  shoot  any  messenger  on  sight,  how  can  we 
explain  to  him?  And  he  won’t  shoot  the  messenger  first. 
My  God,  he  won’t  shoot  the  messenger  first.’ 

‘  I  think  I  can  make  him  speak  to  me,  if  you’ll  let  me 
try,’  said  Jack.  ‘  I  don’t  suppose  he’ll  let  me  in,  but  I  shall 
be  able  to  get  within  shouting  distance.’ 

‘For  God’s  sake  go,  then.  Nothing  matters  except 
Judy.’ 

‘What  shall  I  tell  him?’ 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence.  Morgan’s  brain  was 
racing.  He  saw  a  chance  —  a  glimmer  of  a  chance. 

‘Tell  him  to  bring  Judy  here  at  three  in  the  morning, 
and  I’ll  show  you  how  to  release  Boyd.  But  I  shan’t  let 
him  out  till  I  have  Judy  safe  here.  Make  him  understand 
that.  I  don’t  trust  him.’ 

‘But  you  expect  him  to  trust  you.  How  is  he  to  know 
that  when  you’ve  got  Judy  you’ll  keep  your  word?  ’ 

‘He  can  come  too,  and  stand  over  Judy  with  a  gun  till 
he  sees  his  master.’ 

‘Very  well,’  said  Jack.  ‘I’ll  do  my  best.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  I  shouldn’t  advise  you  to  leave  the  house.’ 

‘You  needn’t  fear  that  I’ll  escape  without  Judy.  You’ll 
find  me  here  at  three.  But  if  you  or  any  of  your  policemen 
try  to  enter  the  house  before  then,  you’ll  be  shot  at.  There 
are  plenty  of  rifles  in  the  house,  and  quite  a  number  of 
people  who  will  use  them  at  my  orders.  I  intend  to  have 
the  last  ten  hours  of  my  freedom  undisturbed.  You’ve  got 
all  you  were  out  for,  Strickland,  and  thanks  to  your  luck, 
not  your  skill.  Get  out  now.  You’ll  be  top  dog  at  three 
o’clock,  that’s  soon  enough.  But  listen.  If  you  don’t 
bring  Judy  back  with  you,  then  I  shall  blow  up  the  Fore¬ 
land,  and  the  castle  with  it.’ 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
The  Flying  Swallow 

John  Fairleigh,  alias  Pete  Morgan,  sat  in  his  study, 
staring  into  the  dying  fire,  and  waiting  for  the  hour  of  his 
last  fight.  From  the  hall  he  heard  a  clock  chime  softly: 
half-past  two  —  man’s  weakest  hour.  Fairleigh  shivered 
as  a  breath  of  the  chill  night  air  drifted  in  to  him,  and  he 
threw  another  log  on  the  fire.  This  waiting  was  a  trying 
game,  but  he  was  well  used  to  it.  He  smiled  grimly,  re¬ 
membering. 

Not  for  one  instant  did  he  regret  the  past.  He  had 
begun  life  with  nothing,  and  had  won  success  unaided.  He 
had  played  his  cards  brilliantly,  and,  after  all,  exposure 
was  a  possibility  that  he  had  always  faced,  though  of  late 
years  it  had  seemed  more  and  more  remote.  He  did  not 
blame  himself  for  the  fact  that  at  last  it  had  come.  There 
had  been  no  flaw  in  his  scheme.  It  was  just  luck.  Fate 
had  stacked  the  cards  at  last. 

Well,  it  was  no  good  whining.  He  was  still  young  enough 
to  start  again.  Then  the  thought  of  Judith  stabbed  him, 
and  he  moved  restlessly  in  his  chair.  Judy  was  his  own 
blood;  she  had  his  strength,  his  pride,  his  sternness.  No 
man  had  ever  failed  him  twice,  and  he  knew  that  Judy,  in 
her  turn,  would  never  forget.  She  would  consider  that  he 
had  betrayed  her  trust  in  him,  and  would  wipe  him  from 
her  thoughts  as  completely  as  he  himself  had  in  actual 
fact  removed  those  men  who  barred  his  way. 

For  a  moment  he  felt  a  wild  surge  of  hatred  against  Jim 
Crawley  and  Strickland,  who  had  put  him  into  this  posi- 
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tion  and  told  Judy  the  truth.  Involuntarily  his  fingers 
clenched  on  the  arms  of  his  chair.  Then  he  relaxed,  and 
grinned  sardonically.  That  he  —  the  cold  and  reasoning 
brain  —  should  stoop  to  so  emotional  a  thing  as  a  hatred 
that  longed  to  inflict  pain  in  person!  Besides,  his  plans 
were  made,  and  all  was  in  train  for  a  far  better  and  more 
complete  revenge  than  a  primeval  assault.  It  was  the 
thought  of  Judy  that  had  brought  him  to  this  momentary 
folly.  With  an  effort  of  will  he  put  her  out  of  his  mind  and 
glanced  at  his  watch. 

Two-forty-five.  They  should  have  arrived  by  now.  Os¬ 
borne,  he  knew,  was  waiting  at  the  front  door  to  admit 
them.  A  sound  in  the  passage  reached  his  ears,  and  he 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  stood  waiting,  his  face  set  in  hard 
lines. 

The  door  opened,  and  Osborne  entered,  followed  by  the 
small,  slight  figure  of  Strickland,  muffled  in  a  heavy 
leather  coat  and  flying  helmet.  Close  at  their  heels  came 
Judy,  and  last  of  all  Jonah,  revolver  in  hand. 

Morgan  kept  his  eyes  on  Strickland.  He  could  not  look 
at  Judy’s  white,  drawn  face. 

‘So  you  have  come,’  he  said.  ‘That  was  wise.’ 

‘Ef  yo’  try  any  tricks  I’ll  shoot  de  gal,’  growled  Jonah. 

‘You’re  safe  enough  while  you  hold  your  hostage  and  a 
gun,’  said  Morgan,  with  cold  scorn.  ‘You  see  that  I  am 
unarmed.’ 

‘Father,’  said  Judith.  Her  voice  was  steady,  and  held 
that  ring  of  command  that  Morgan  knew  so  well. 

‘Yes?’ 

He  spoke  curtly. 

‘Please  tell  me  that  this  thing  is  all  a  lie.’ 

‘What  thing?’ 

‘This  story  that  you’ve  got  Bill  and  Molly  here;  that 
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you  hold  them  prisoners,  and  that  their  lives  are  in  dan¬ 
ger.' 

‘I  regret  to  disappoint  you,  but  it’s  perfectly  true.’ 

‘But  why?  I  —  I  don’t  understand.’  Her  voice  shook 
a  little.  ‘ 

‘  I  don’t  expect  you  ever  will,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
plain  when  we  are  alone.  Sam,  it’s  time  we  were  moving.’ 

Osborne  crossed  to  the  secret  panel  and  opened  it. 
Jonah’s  jaw  dropped  in  surprise. 

‘Is  Mas’r  Bill  in  dere?’  he  asked. 

‘He  is,’  said  Morgan.  ‘If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  fol¬ 
low  me  I  will  show  you  the  way.’ 

Without  further  explanation  he  entered  the  passage, 
Strickland  close  at  his  heels.  With  his  revolver  Jonah  mo¬ 
tioned  to  Osborne  to  go  next.  For  a  second  Judy  hesitated, 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  secret  passage.  This 
nightmare  was  growing  more  horrible  every  minute.  With 
a  clumsy  effort  at  comfort  Jonah  patted  her  shoulder.  She 
caught  her  breath  with  a  little  gasp,  and  followed  Osborne 
down  the  dark  passage.  As  Jonah  lowered  his  huge  bulk 
to  enter  the  narrow  doorway  a  man  stepped  silently  out 
from  behind  the  curtains  where  Molly  had  once  hidden  so 
unsuccessfully.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  heavy  loaded 
cane,  which  he  brought  down  with  all  his  force  on  Jonah’s 
head.  With  a  grunt  the  negro  collapsed,  and  the  man 
swung  his  falling  body  backwards,  and  slammed  the  panel 
shut.  Judy,  halfway  down  the  steps,  heard  the  sound  and 
looked  back. 

‘Jack!’  she  called,  ‘something’s  happened  to  Jonah.’ 

As  Strickland  turned,  Osborne  produced  a  gun,  and 
Morgan  smiled. 

‘Keep  your  head,’  he  advised.  ‘Resistance  would  be 
foolish,  as  you  must  realise.’ 
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Judy  faced  him,  her  eyes  blazing. 

‘Does  your  word  mean  nothing  to  you? ^  she  asked,  and 
the  scorn  in  her  tone  cut  hke  a  lash. 

‘Two  hours  ago  the  game  was  in  my  hands,’  he  said.  ‘I 
risked  everything  to  get  you  out  of  that  nigger’s  clutches. 
Do  you  blame  me  for  taking  no  more  chances?  ’ 

Judy  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Justice  reminded  her 
that  her  father  had  been  tricked,  and  that  she  herself  had 
helped  to  do  it. 

‘If  you  will  release  Bill  and  Molly,’  she  said  at  last,  ‘I 
will  try  not  to  blame  you.’ 

‘I  assure  you  that  I  shall  carry  out  to  the  letter  the 
promise  I  gave  Strickland.’ 

‘And  Jonah?’ 

‘Jonah’s  all  right.’  He  spoke  impatiently.  ‘He’s  where 
he  won’t  trouble  us  for  an  hour  or  two,  that’s  all.  Get  a 
move  on,  Sam;  we’ve  no  time  to  waste.’ 

Osborne  went  on  ahead  and  opened  the  door  of  the 
passage  room.  When  they  had  all  entered,  Morgan  turned 
to  Strickland. 

‘My  daughter  has  insinuated  that  I  have  broken  my 
word  to  you,’  he  said.  ‘This  is  not  so.  If  you  remember,  I 
promised  that  if  you  brought  her  here,  I  would  show  you 
how  to  release  Boyd.  I  will  now  fulfil  my  undertaking.’ 

He  opened  the  cupboard  which  contained  the  switch¬ 
board  and  the  three  great  levers. 

‘This,’  he  said,  as  he  depressed  a  switch,  ‘turns  on  the 
current  to  the  cave.  There  are  now  two  methods  of  swing¬ 
ing  the  stone.  One  is  by  moving  this  lever,  the  other  is 
worked  from  the  weU  gate.  I  think  I  will  employ  the  latter 
method.  Judy,  put  on  those  waders.  Got  the  ladder,  Sam? 
Hurry  then.’ 

In  silence  they  made  their  way  to  the  well.  Sam  de- 
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scended  first,  then  Strickland,  then  Judy,  and  last  of  all 
Morgan. 

‘I’m  afraid  this  isn’t  very  good  for  your  cold,  Strick¬ 
land,’  he  said,  ‘but  you’ll  soon  be  in  the  dry.  Now 
watch.’ 

Torch  in  hand,  he  splashed  to  the  grating,  inserted  a 
key  in  the  lock,  and  pulled  upon  the  gate.  As  he  did  so, 
the  rock  behind  them  swung  back.  Morgan  went  into  the 
boathouse,  followed  by  Judy  and  Strickland. 

‘Behind  that  door,’  said  Morgan, ‘  are  Boyd  and  his 
lady.  Sam  came  down  just  before  you  arrived  and  locked 
it.  I  shall  give  you  the  key  before  we  leave,  Strickland.’ 

Sam  ran  the  boat  through  the  doorway  and  out  past  the 
gate.  Morgan  stood  by  the  stone,  covering  Strickland 
with  his  revolver. 

‘All  set,’  said  Osborne,  starting  the  engine. 

‘  Get  in,  Judy,’  said  Morgan. 

Judy  stood  still,  white,  and  wide-eyed,  with  horror. 

‘What  does  this  mean?’  she  asked,  hardly  above  a 
whisper. 

Morgan  laughed. 

‘It  means,’  he  said,  ‘  that  I’ve  won,  and  that  this  young 
fool  has  bitten  off  more  than  he  can  chew.’ 

Judy  took  a  step  forward,  but  Morgan  stopped  her. 

‘Get  into  the  boat,’  he  commanded  harshly.  ‘Do  you 
want  me  to  tell  Sam  to  make  you?  ’ 

‘You’d  better  go,  Judy,’  said  Strickland.  ‘Don’t  worry 
about  me.’ 

His  voice  was  even  hoarser  than  before,  and  he  spoke 
with  obvious  difficulty.  With  a  little  gasp  Judy  obeyed. 

‘Here’s  the  key  of  Boyd’s  prison,’  said  Morgan,  throw¬ 
ing  it  at  the  other’s  feet.  ‘If  you  attempt  to  pick  it  up 
before  the  stone  shuts,  I  shall  shoot.’ 
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He  backed  out  to  the  boat,  still  keeping  Strickland 
covered. 

As  he  shut  the  gate  after  him  the  great  stone  swung 
back  into  place,  leaving  yet  another  prisoner  behind 
it. 

Judy  shivered  as  her  father  stepped  into  the  boat. 

‘Do  you  intend  all  three  of  them  to  die  there?’  she 
asked  tonelessly. 

‘Don’t  talk  now,’  he  said.  ‘If  you  want  to  ask  any 
questions  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  answering  them  when 
we  reach  the  ship.’ 

The  boat  began  to  slip  through  the  water,  threading  its 
way  down  the  cave.  Once  outside,  Sam  skilfully  steered 
it  between  the  rocks,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  clear  of 
them  he  opened  her  out  and  they  shot  through  the  water 
at  a  considerable  speed.  When  they  were  about  a  mile 
out,  Morgan  flashed  a  signal  with  his  torch.  An  answering 
flash  appeared  to  their  left.  Sam  headed  for  it,  and  in  a 
little  while  Judy  made  out  the  dark  outline  of  a  ship 
ahead.  They  came  alongside,  and  catching  a  ladder 
thrown  to  them  scrambled  aboard. 

‘Full  steam  ahead,  Henderson,’  said  Morgan  to  the 
skipper.  ‘Don’t  show  any  lights.  Now,  Judith,  come  to 
my  cabin  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  want  to  know  —  if 
you  are  still  anxious  for  information.’ 

Half  an  hour  later  there  was  a  tap  at  the  cabin  door. 

‘What  is  it?’  asked  Morgan,  appearing. 

‘We’re  being  followed,  sir,’  whispered  Henderson. 

Morgan  came  out  quickly,  and  locked  the  door  behind 
him. 

‘How  do  you  know?’  he  asked,  sharply. 

‘See  that  pale  green  light  astern?  I’ve  altered  our 
course  twice,  but  she’s  followed  every  time,  and,  what’s 
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more,  she’s  gaining  on  us.  She  must  be  smelling  us.  I’ll 
take  my  oath  she  couldn’t  see  us  on  a  night  Hke  this.’ 

Morgan  looked  grave. 

‘  Can  you  get  any  more  out  of  the  Swallow?  ’  he  asked. 

‘Not  another  ounce,  sir.  We’re  doing  over  eighteen 
knots  now.’ 

In  silence  they  watched  the  dot  of  light.  There  could 
be  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  it  was  gaining  on  them. 

‘How  far  behind  is  she?’  asked  Morgan. 

‘Half  a  mile,  maybe.’ 

‘  Swing  the  Swallow  right  round  and  head  her  up  channel 
again,’  directed  Morgan,  as  he  and  the  skipper  went  up 
onto  the  bridge. 

The  water  churned  as  the  little  tramp  swung  round  in 
a  big  circle.  When  the  manoeuver  was  completed,  their 
pursuer  was  a  few  furlongs  to  landward  of  the  Swallow, 
and  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  The  Swallow  steamed 
forward  to  meet  her. 

A  gun  barked,  and  a  small-calibre  shell  crossed  their 
course,  while  a  winking  light  appeared  at  their  pursuer’s 
masthead. 

‘  She’s  signalling  us  to  heave  to,’  grunted  Henderson  un¬ 
easily.  ‘It’s  a  police  launch,  sir.’ 

‘Answer  that  you’re  obeying,’  said  Morgan,  ‘and  tell 
them  to  stand  by  to  come  alongside.’ 

Henderson  gave  the  necessary  orders,  and  the  police 
boat  was  seen  to  slow  up. 

‘  Port  your  helm  a  point  or  two,’  said  Morgan.  ‘  So  — 
steady.  Now  full  steam  ahead.’ 

Henderson  looked  up  sharply. 

‘You  mean  to  ram  her?’ 

Morgan  nodded  grimly. 

As  the  tramp  bore  down  on  the  launch  the  beam  of  a 
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searchlight  shone  suddenly,  lighting  up  the  Swallow’s 
deck,  and  Morgan  started  back  with  a  stifled  cry.  A  man 
was  standing  on  the  bridge  steps  with  a  revolver  in  his 
hand. 

‘My  God!  Strickland!’ 

His  hand  went  to  his  throat,  and  he  stared  blankly,  for 
once  shaken  out  of  his  astounding  self-control.  Jack  ad¬ 
dressed  Henderson : 

‘  Put  her  over  and  heave  to !  ’ 

‘  I’ll  see  you  in  hell  first !  ’  bellowed  Henderson.  ‘  Tricked 
me,  did  you?  ’  He  swung  round  on  Morgan.  ‘  He  came 
aboard  with  the  password,  sir,  and - ’ 

‘You  fool!’  said  Morgan,  between  his  teeth.  His  fist 
shot  out  and  the  skipper  fell  in  an  untidy  heap.  In  an 
instant  Morgan  had  leapt  to  the  deck  and  was  running 
for  the  side.  Jim  Crawley,  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the 
chart-house,  heard  Jack’s  shout  of  ‘Stand,  or  I  fire!’  with 
a  comforting  sense  of  being  in  action  at  last.  No  more 
subtlety,  thank  God.  He  slipped  round  the  chart-house,' 
and  neatly  collared  the  helmsman,  pitching  him  clear  of 
the  door,  and  then  swung  over  the  wheel  with  all  his 
strength.  He  was  only  just  in  time,  for  a  minute  later  the 
Swallow  slid  past  the  launch,  missing  her  by  a  few  feet. 
Jim  rang  the  engines  to  stop,  and  then  turned  to  watch 
Jack. 

On  Jack’s  shout,  Morgan  had  halted,  one  hand  on  the 
rail. 

‘You  win,  Strickland,’  he  said.  ‘I  don’t  understand 
how  you  got  here,  but  you  win.’ 

A  revolver  spat;  Jack  staggered,  and  his  gun  crashed  to 
the  deck. 

Morgan  laughed. 

‘Luck  at  last!’  he  said.  ‘I  told  you  I  shouldn’t  swing. 
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Strickland.  Good-bye/  and  he  vaulted  the  rail  behind 
him. 

As  he  jumped,  another  shot  rang  out.  Carter,  who  was 
the  first  to  board  the  Swallow  from  the  launch,  with  Binks 
a  close  second,  had  run  to  Jack’s  assistance. 

‘I  think  I  got  him,  sir,’  he  panted,  and  peered  over  the 
side  at  the  spot  where  Morgan  had  disappeared. 

There  was  a  third  shot,  followed  by  a  strangled  cry,  and 
a  man  crumpled  up  on  the  deck.  Jack  swung  round,  and 
saw  Binks,  wildly  waving  a  smoking  revolver. 

‘  Got  him !  ’  he  yelled.  ‘  That’s  the  bloke  that  shot  you, 
Jack,  and  he  was  just  taking  a  nice  little  aim  at  Jim  when 
I  spotted  him.  It’s  the  butler  bloke.  I  never  liked  him, 
anyway.  My  soul,  this  has  been  an  exciting  show!  Jolly 
good  staff  work.  Jack,  old  son.  If  anything,  I  think  we’re 
a  trifle  before  scheduled  time,  aren’t  we?  It  can’t  be  much 
more  than  half-past  five,  now.  Hello,  here’s  Jim.  Banzai, 
old  horse !  ’ 

Jim  made  no  answer.  His  eyes  were  on  Jack’s  face,  and 
Jack,  reading  his  unspoken  question,  nodded  gravely. 

‘  Carter  shot  him,  as  he  dived,’  he  said.  ‘  It  was  the  best 
way,  Jim.’ 

Jim  nodded. 

‘You  badly  hurt?’  he  asked. 

‘No.  Only  my  arm.  Missed  the  bone,  luckily.’ 

More  men  had  now  boarded  the  Swallow  from  the 
launch,  and  Jack  turned  to  deal  with  the  business  of 
putting  the  ship  under  arrest.  Jim  squared  his  shoulders 
wearily,  and  made  his  way  to  the  cabin.  The  door  was 
locked,  but  Morgan  had  left  the  key  in  the  lock.  Jim 
turned  it  and  entered.  He  found  Judy  white  and  shaken, 
but  steady-eyed  and  calm. 

‘Is  it  aU  over?’  she  asked. 
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Jim  nodded. 

*  What’s  going  to  happen  now?* 

*  Carter  will  take  this  boat  back  to  port,  and  the  police 
launch  will  take  us  to  Ilfracombe.* 

^  And  my  —  my  father?  ’ 

^He’s  dead,  Judy.’ 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  suddenly.  Jim,  al¬ 
ways  inarticulate  in  moments  of  emotion,  drew  her  into 
his  arms.  Presently  she  lifted  her  head. 

^I’m  glad  he  wasn’t  taken,’  she  said,  and  then  with  a 
sob:  ^Oh,  Jim,  I’m  so  awfully  tired  1* 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
Walter  Doone 
I 

‘Bill!' 

‘  Hullo!' 

He  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant,  rubbing  the  sleep  out 
of  his  eyes.  Molly  was  sitting  up  on  the  bunk,  listening 
tensely. 

‘I  heard  something.  Bill.  I’m  sure  there’s  someone  out¬ 
side.’ 

Bill  went  quickly  to  the  door  and  tried  the  handle. 

‘  Locked,  by  heck !  ’  he  said.  ‘  Now,  why  in  thunder - ’ 

He  broke  off  short.  He  could  hear  voices  and  an  odd, 
grating  sound.  His  face  hardened. 

‘They’re  running  the  boat  out,’  Molly  guessed,  and  one 
glance  at  Bill’s  face  confirmed  her  suspicion.  ‘  That  means 

- ’  She  paused.  Neither  of  them  cared  to  put  their 

thoughts  into  words.  They  were  silent,  listening.  The 
grating  sound  ended  with  the  swish  of  a  boat  taking  the 
water  and  the  splash  of  hurried  footsteps.  There  was  a 
moment’s  silence,  and  then  they  heard  the  key  turn  in  the 
lock.  Bill  wrenched  the  door  open,  and  stared  at  the 
slight  figure  standing  on  the  threshold. 

‘  Jack !  ’  he  said  huskily. 

Molly  leapt  from  the  bunk  and  ran  towards  them. 

‘What’s  happened.  Jack?’  she  demanded,  seizing  him 
by  the  hand. 

Strickland  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  scanning  their 
faces  in  the  dim  light  thrown  by  the  glowing  stove.  Bill 
had  changed.  Physical  and  mental  strain  had  left  their 
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mark  on  him.  He  was  thinner,  and  there  was  a  new 
severity  in  the  lines  of  mouth  and  jaw.  Molly  looked 
white  and  tired,  but  her  eyes  were  bright  and  there  was 
a  radiance  about  her. 

‘Jack,  for  the  love  of  Mike!’  implored  Bill.  ‘We  know 
the  game’s  up,  but  let’s  hear  how  the  last  hand  went.’ 

‘It  isn’t  up!’ 

The  voice  rang  triumphantly. 

‘Jack’s  waiting  for  Fairleigh  in  the  Channel.  It’s  all 
right.  You  duffers,  I’m  not  Jack!  ’ 

For  a  moment  Molly  stared.  Then:  ‘  Jill! ’  she  shrieked, 
and  flung  her  arms  about  her.  Bill  sat  down  on  the  table 
with  a  thud. 

‘Suffering  cats!’  he  observed  to  the  world  at  large. 

‘Jill,  tell  us  everything!  Where’s  Jack?  How  did  you 
get  here?  What’s  Jim  doing?  Does  Jack  know  where  we 
are?  When  did - ’ 

‘Give  me  a  chance!’  protested  Jill,  laughing.  ‘It’s  a 
frightfully  long  and  complicated  story.’ 

‘Just  tell  me  this  first,’  interrupted  Bill.  ‘When  are  we 
going  to  get  out  of  this  darned  hencoop?’ 

‘Next  low  tide,’  said  Jill  promptly. 

‘That  is,  if  Jack  catches  Fairleigh?  ’  Bill  suggested,  sup¬ 
pressing  a  smile. 

‘He  will,  of  course,’  said  Jill,  with  certainty.  ‘He’s  ar¬ 
ranged  everything.’ 

‘  Good  feller,’  murmured  Bill.  ‘  Go  ahead  and  let’s  hear 
all  about  it.’ 

‘Last  time  I  had  news  of  Jack,’  said  Molly,  ‘he  was 
sitting  in  Green  Street  waiting  for  a  burglar  and  wonder¬ 
ing  where  the  papers  were.’ 

‘  Well,  he  found  them  all  right,’  said  Jill ;  ‘  and  he  got  the 
burglar  too.’ 
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‘  Fine !  ’  said  Bill.  ‘  Was  it  our  Mr.  Holtz,  by  any  chance?’ 

^No.  Oddly  enough,  it  was  a  man  Jack’s  known  for 
years.’ 

‘  Known  professionally,  do  you  mean?  ’  asked  Molly. 

‘No.  They  were  in  the  same  regiment  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  and  were  great  friends.  Then  when  Jack  was 
transferred  to  the  Intelligence  he  lost  track  of  Nick,  and 
when  he  met  him  again,  years  after,  Nick  had  become  a 
burglar.’ 

‘Good  Lord!  Why?’ 

‘Oh,  he’s  one  of  those  people  with  a  passion  for  excite¬ 
ment  who  don’t  feel  they’re  getting  the  most  out  of  their 
lives  unless  they’re  continually  risking  them.  Ever  since 
then  he  and  Jack  have  been  trying  to  catch  each  other  out. 
He’s  a  queer  soul,  Nick,  but  I  like  him.’ 

‘Why  is  he  working  for  Fairleigh,  then?’  demanded 
Molly. 

‘He  isn’t.  He  didn’t  know  it  was  Fairleigh.  It’s  too 
long  a  story  to  tell  you  now,  but  he  helped  Jack  a  lot. 
Anyway  on  the  27th  they  raided  the  house  on  Grass  Street 
and  arrested  Holtz.’ 

‘  Fine  1  ’  said  Bill.  ‘  I  hadn’t  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  but  I  never  liked  his  voice.’ 

‘That  same  night  Jack  sent  a  message  to  the  Flying 
Swallow.’ 

‘The  what? demanded  Bill  and  Molly,  simultane¬ 
ously. 

‘She’s  a  boat  belonging  to  Fairleigh,  and  was  waiting 
for  orders  at  Swansea.  Jack  had  intercepted  several  mes¬ 
sages  between  her  skipper  and  Fairleigh.’ 

‘That,  no  doubt,  is  how  I  was  going  for  my  nice  long 
sea-trip,’  nodded  Molly.  ‘Go  on,  Jill,  this  is  thrilling. 
What  was  the  message?  ’ 
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‘It  was  supposed  to  come  from  Fairleigh,  of  course,  and 
told  the  skipper  to  expect  a  man  to  arrive  any  time  within 
the  next  few  days.  He  would  give  a  password  and  after¬ 
wards  was  to  be  obeyed  implicitly.’ 

‘How  were  all  these  messages  sent?’  demanded  Molly. 

‘ Radio,  you  bet,’  said  Bill.  ‘Fairleigh  ought  to  have  his 
licence  endorsed  for  overtaxing  the  ether.’ 

‘Bill,  you’re  an  owl!  Carry  on,  Jill.’ 

With  a  smile  Jill  told  them  how  Jack  had  hauled  her  out 
of  bed  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  how  they  had  driven, 
turn  and  tie,  to  Devon.  How  Fairleigh,  lured  by  Jack’s 
bogus  report,  had  gone  to  London,  and  how  in  his  absence 
Jack  had  explored  the  well  cave  without  success.  They 
listened,  absorbed,  to  her  account  of  Jack’s  interview  with 
Fairleigh,  of  the  faked  kidnapping  of  Judy,  and  of  Fair- 
leigh’s  bargain. 

‘Jack  was  pretty  certain  he  wouldn’t  keep  his  word,’ 
she  concluded,  ‘but  would  make  a  bolt  for  it  by  sea.  But 
it  was  essential  that  he  should  take  someone  with  him  who 
could  see  the  stone  moved,  and  who  could  come  back 
afterwards  and  tell  Jack  how  to  do  it.  Hence  the  Judy 
plan.  Jack  knew  Fairleigh  wouldn’t  leave /jer  behind.  As 
soon  as  he’d  had  his  interview  with  Fairleigh,  he  gave  us 
our  orders,  and  then  he  and  Jim  drove  hell-for-leather  to 
Swansea  to  join  the  Flying  Swallow,  while  Carter  set  out 
from  Bristol  with  a  police  launch.  I  dressed  up  in  Jack’s 
clothes  and  took  his  place.  He’d  pretended  all  along  that 
he  had  a  frightful  cold  and  had  lost  his  voice,  so  I  pulled 
my  scarf  over  my  mouth,  and  talked  in  a  husky  whisper. 
It  got  over  all  right.  As  Jack  had  foretold,  Fairleigh  did 
us  in.  Jonah  got  knocked  out - ’ 

‘How?’  asked  Bill  anxiously. 

‘  Someone  sandbagged  him,  I  believe.’ 
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^Oh,  that  won’t  hurt  him  any!’  said  Bill,  with  rehef. 
‘What  happened  to  you?’ 

‘Well,  I  was  cast  in  here,  as  you  see/ 

‘And  Judy?’ 

‘She  was  taken  off  by  Fairleigh.  Jack  and  Jim  will 
bring  her  back  with  them.  She’s  the  only  person  who  can 
tell  them  how  the  stone  is  moved.’ 

‘Poor  old  Judy,’  said  Molly,  the  laughter  fading  from 
her  face. 

‘Yes,  it’s  awful,  that  part  of  it.’ 

Bill  rose  to  his  feet.  He  had  been  watching  Jill  closely 
and  realised  that  she  was  very  nearly  dead  beat. 

‘  You’d  best  take  it  easy  for  a  while,  Jill,’  he  said.  ‘From 
what  I  can  make  out  you’ve  been  going  all  out  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Lie  down  on  the  bunk  and  rest  a  bit.’ 

‘  I  believe  I  will,’  said  Jill.  ‘  To  be  honest,  I  am  rather 
tired.’ 

‘Would  you  like  some  water?  ’  asked  Molly,  with  the  air 
of  one  offering  fifty-year-old  sherry.  Bill  laughed  aloud  at 
Jill’s  slightly  surprised  face. 

‘We’ve  just  learned  how  to  distil  it,’  he  explained,  ‘so 
we’re  terribly  proud  of  ourselves.’ 

‘Thanks  awfully,’  said  Jill,  ‘but  I’m  not  a  bit  thirsty  — 
only  sleepy.’ 

She  rolled  herself  up  in  the  blankets,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  her  level  breathing  told  them  she  was  asleep. 

Bill  sat  down  on  the  floor  by  the  stove.  Molly  curled  up 
beside  him,  her  head  against  his  shoulder. 

‘Listen,  honey,  I  want  to  ask  you  something,’  he  said, 
under  his  breath,  so  as  not  to  disturb  Jill. 

‘  Shoot !  ’  said  Molly  drowsily. 

‘Well,  where  do  you  feel  hke  living,  after  this?’ 

‘Aboveground!’  said  Molly  promptly. 
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‘Crazy  child!  I  mean,  do  you  want  to  live  in  England 
or  the  States?  ’ 

‘Ah  II  begin  to  see  what  you’re  getting  at,’  said  Molly. 
‘You  mean,  where,  in  the  event  of  my  marrying  you, 
would  I - ’ 

‘Don’t  let’s 'have  any  uncertainty  about  that,’  inter¬ 
rupted  Bill.  ‘You’re  marrying  me  just  as  soon  as  we  get 
out  of  here.  Say,  did  you  think  that  proposal  was  just  for 
duration  of  jail,  so  to  speak?  Think  again!’ 

Molly  chuckled. 

‘All  right.  Anything  for  a  quiet  life,’  she  said.  ‘  Where’d 
I  like  to  live,  then?  Well,  I  don’t  think  there’s  much  wrong 
with  Texas,  Bill.’ 

He  hugged  her,  but  his  face  was  grave  and  rather 
anxious. 

‘You  wouldn’t  miss  civilisation  too  much?’  he  asked. 
‘We  could  run  up  to  New  York  sometimes,  of  course,  but 
you’ve  been  a  mighty  great  success  in  London,  Molly,  and 
I  wonder  if  you’d  mind  leaving  it.’ 

‘I  don’t  give  a  darn  for  civilisation,’  said  Molly,  ‘and  I 
shall  survive  the  loss  of  London  just  about  as  well  as  Lon¬ 
don  will  survive  the  loss  of  me.  We’ll  hardly  notice  each 
other  go.’ 

Bill  smiled  absently,  but  he  still  looked  worried. 

‘See  here,  Molly,  if  you  had  an  old  estate,  and - ’ 

‘Land  sakes.  Bill,  I  wouldn’t  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
I’ve  lived  long  enough  in  this  country  to  know  that  you 
can’t  own  land  here.  It  owns  you.  The  land  and  you  be¬ 
long  to  the  people  who  live  and  work  on  it,  and  have  lived 
and  worked  on  it  generation  after  generation.  I  couldn’t 
deal  with  them.  You  need  to  be  born  and  bred  to  it  to 
hold  down  a  job  like  that.  Judy  could  do  it,  and  so  could 
Jim,  but  I  couldn’t.’ 
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^Neither  could  1/  said  Bill,  and  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

don’t  hanker  to  try,  either.  Molly,  let’s  hit  the  trail  for 
the  Lone  Star  State  just  as  soon  as  we  can.  Bless  you, 
you’ve  taken  a  weight  off  my  mind.’ 

‘I  suppose  you  know  that  I  haven’t  a  notion  what 
you’re  driving  at?  ’  mentioned  Molly. 

^Yeh,’  said  Bill,  ‘but  I  can’t  tell  you.  Not  now,  any¬ 
way.  ’Tisn’t  my  secret  altogether.’ 

‘All  right,’  said  Molly,  accepting  the  fact  without  dis¬ 
turbance. 

Bill’s  arm  round  her  tightened. 

‘Molly,  you’re  —  oh,  glory,  words  fail  me!’ 

Molly  chuckled. 

They  talked  on,  leisurely  contented  talk,  for  there  was 
everything  in  the  wide  world  and,  above  all,  themselves 
to  discuss.  Sometimes  they  were  silent,  serenely  conscious 
of  each  other’s  nearness  and  understanding,  only  to  re¬ 
sume  their  quiet  conversation  without  break  or  jar.  Bill 
talked  of  his  childhood’s  home :  the  long,  low  ranch  house, 
with  its  surrounding  live  oaks;  of  the  great  spreading 
plains  of  sage  and  mesa,  and  the  herds  that  roamed  over 
them;  of  the  laughter  and  labour  of  camp  and  round-up, 
and  of  the  slow-voiced,  smiling  horsemen  with  whom  he 
had  lived  and  worked.  Molly  could  see  his  land  of  blazing 
sunshine  and  crystal-clear  air  as  he  talked,  and  her  swift 
appreciation  spurred  him  to  unfold  more  tales  of  the 
country  and  the  life  he  loved. 

They  talked  on,  regardless  of  time,  forgetting  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  while  the  electric  stove  threw  its  faint  light 
across  the  stone  floor  and  the  murmur  of  the  sea  came  to 
their  ears  as  a  far-away  drone. 

Suddenly  Jill  started  up. 

‘Someone’s  coming!’  she  said. 
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‘What?’  said  Molly,  startled. 

Jill  didn’t  answer.  She  was  staring  into  the  darkness 
of  the  inner  cave. 

‘Is  it  Jack?’  said  Molly,  jumping  up.  ‘He  won’t  come 
that  way,  Jill!  There’s  nothing  through  there.’ 

She  ran  to  the  door  of  the  boathouse  and  opened  it. 

‘Shucks!  He  can’t  get  here  yet,’  said  Bill,  stooping  to 
see  his  watch  by  the  light  of  the  stove.  ‘It’s  only  half 
after  five  now.’ 

‘Not  Jack,’  said  Jill,  and  her  voice  had  a  curious  ring. 
‘He’s  coming,  though.  Yes,  I  thought  so.  Look,  Bill.’ 

She  spoke  gently,  as  if  she  were  interested  but  not  sur¬ 
prised.  Bill  rose  to  his  feet  and  stepped  forward  to  look  in 
the  direction  of  her  gaze. 

Standing  in  the  mouth  of  the  inner  cave  was  an  old  man. 
They  knew  he  must  be  old,  for  his  hair  was  white  and  his 
face  wrinkled,  but  he  held  himself  upright  and  his  eyes 
were  clear  and  bright.  In  the  archway  he  stood,  one  hand 
on  the  stone  wall,  looking  round  the  outer  cave  as  if 
searching  for  something  —  something  he  knew  to  be 
there. 

Molly,  standing  with  her  back  to  the  door,  found  her 
attention  caught  by  his  clothes.  Queer  leggings  he  wore, 
like  tights,  but  far  more  ill-fitting,  and  strapped  across 
and  across  with  strips  of  leather;  a  jerkin,  of  dull  plum 
colour,  and  about  his  neck,  a  heavy  gold  chain. 

He  looked  at  Jill,  and  then  at  Molly,  and  then  his  eye 
fell  on  Bill,  who  leant  against  the  table,  watching  him. 

The  man’s  face  lit  up,  and  he  strode  forward,  with  a 
smile  that  went  straight  to  their  hearts.  Then  he  dropped 
on  his  knees  and  put  out  his  hands,  palm  to  palm.  Bill 
took  the  stranger’s  hands  between  his,  and  for  a  minute 
they  remained  motionless. 
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It  was  a  queer  picture,  but  its  incongruity  never  struck 
Molly.  Bill,  tall  and  broad-shouldered,  the  dim  light 
throwing  the  line  of  his  thin,  clean-cut  face  into  sharp  re- 
hef  against  the  wall,  and  the  kneeling  man,  with  bent 
white  head,  before  him. 

Then  he  rose  and  stood  before  Bill,  smiling.  Bill  smiled 
too,  and  clapped  the  stranger  lightly  on  the  shoulder,  as  a 
man  might  greet  an  old  and  loved  friend.  The  stranger 
nodded  contentedly  and  turned  to  go.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  inner  cave  he  paused  and  raised  a  hand  in  farewell. 
Bill  laughed,  and  waved  in  friendly  fashion. 

Molly  smiled  suddenly.  Just  so  had  he  waved  to  her, 
after  saying  good-bye  at  her  door,  that  night  they  had 
first  met.  She  looked  back  at  the  stranger,  to  find  him 
gone. 

She  took  a  step  forward.  Bill  was  still  leaning  against 
the  table.  Jill  was  sitting  on  the  bunk,  hugging  her  knees 
and  watching  Bill  reflectively.  Their  silence  was  too 
much  for  Molly.  She  ran  to  Bill  and  caught  him  by  the 
'  shoulder. 

^  Bill!  How  could  he  come  in  that  way?  There  isn’t  a 
way  out  through  that  cave.’ 

Bill  put  an  arm  round  her  and  held  her  close. 

H  wasn’t  in  the  least  scared  while  he  was  here,  but  I 
am  now,  frightfully,’  said  Molly,  in  a  tone  of  energy  that 
robbed  her  words  of  conviction.  ‘What  in  thunder  was 
it?’ 

Bill  was  silent,  but  Jill  answered  her. 

‘Morgan’s  dead,’  she  said.  ‘That  was  Walter  Doone.’ 

‘Walter  Doone?  Who  on  earth - ’  Molly  suddenly 

remembered.  ‘Why  the  story  Fairleigh  told  that  night  at 
dinner.  The  old  seneschal.  But  —  but  —  but  —  Billy  is 
it  true?’ 
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Bill  nodded. 

‘Why  didn^t  you  tell  me?  Why  didn’t  I  guess?  Bill,  tell 
me  everything!’ 

‘My  father  was  John  Fairleigh,’  he  said  slowly.  ‘I 
didn’t  tell  you  more  lies  than  I  could  help.  Pete  Morgan 
was  just  Pete  Morgan.  You  see,  when  old  Lord  Fairleigh 
—  my  father’s  uncle  —  died,  they  sent  out  to  Canada  to 
find  his  heir.  They  found  my  mother,  fiving  in  the  little 
town  where  Dad  had  left  her,  while  he  prospected.  They 
told  her  the  news,  and  she  gave  ’em  Dad’s  birth  certificate 
and  proved  his  claim  to  the  title  all  right.  Well,  the  next 
thing  was  to  find  Dad.  Mother  wasn’t  fit  to  travel,  but 
she  wrote  a  letter  to  Dad,  which  the  lawyer  guy  took  with 
him.  He  followed  Dad  as  far  as  Circle  City,  but  couldn’t 
get  on  any  more  than  that.  It  was  late  in  the  year,  and 
people  weren’t  keen  on  mushing  around  the  North  just 
then.  However,  he  got  a  trapper  to  go,  and  he  took  Dad 
the  letters,  telling  him  to  come  back  right  away.  Natur¬ 
ally  Dad  told  his  partner  the  news.  That  was  his  big 
mistake.’ 

Bill  paused. 

‘Morgan  stole  the  letters?’  Molly  guessed. 

‘Yeh.  Took  the  letters  and  burnt  the  trail  for  Circle 
City.  Nobody  there  knew  him  or  my  father.  He  had  luck 
over  that.  He  told  them  he  was  Fairleigh  and  produced 
the  letters.^  The  lawyer  had  his  birth  certificate,  and  every 
thing  was  hunky-dory.’ 

‘So  you’re  Fairleigh,  Bill.’ 

Bill  frowned. 

‘  Say,  listen  here,  Molly.  If  I’m  Fairleigh,  do  you  know 
what  Judy  is?  She’s  homeless,  and  I’m  not  sure  that, 
legally,  she  isn’t  penniless,  too.  Now  what?  ’ 

‘You’re  not  Fairleigh,’  said  Molly  decisively. 
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An  appreciative  grin  spread  over  Bill’s  face. 

^My  land,  I  wish  I  could  begin  to  tell  you  how  abso¬ 
lutely  great  I  think  you  are,’  he  said. 

‘All  the  same,  you  might  have  told  me  all  this  before,’ 
said  Molly. 

‘  I  might,  but  I  just  wanted  to  forget  all  about  it.  There 
was  no  need  for  anyone  to  know.  And  no  one  would  have 
known  if  that  old  boob  hadn’t  butted  in!’  he  added  ag- 
grievedly. 

Molly  laughed  outright. 

‘Bill,  you’re  absolutely  heavenly  I  ’  she  said.  ‘Look  here, 
do  you  realise  that  we’ve  seen  a  ghost?  ’ 

‘What?  We  can’t  have.  I  don’t  believe  in  ’em,’  said 
Bill  firmly. 

‘Don’t  be  crazy.  Bill.  He  was  a  ghost!  Jill,  Walter 
Doone  must  be  a  ghost,  mustn’t  he?  ’ 

There  was  no  answer.  Jill  had  curled  up  again  and  was 
peacefully  asleep.  Bill  chuckled. 

‘That’s  the  way  to  treat  psychic  phenomena,’  he  said. 
‘And  listen,  child,  it  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  plan  if  you  fol¬ 
lowed  her  example.  There’s  some  rugs  over  there.  You 
hit  the  hay  for  a  while.  It’s  been  a  disturbed  night.’ 

‘I  shan’t  sleep  a  wink,’  said  Molly,  obediently  curling 
up  on  the  rugs  he  had  put  down.  ‘I’m  all  worked  up  into 
a  state  of  nerves.’ 

‘I’d  say  you  are,’  drawled  Bill.  ‘Can’t  keep  your  voice 
steady  at  all.  Molly,  you  just  hush.  I’ll  wake  you  when 
it’s  breakfast  time.’ 


n 

‘Clang!  Clang!  Clang!’ 

Molly  opened  her  eyes  drowsily. 
‘Clang!  Clang-clang!’ 
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what  in  the  name  of  fortune  are  you  standing 
there  saying  ‘^Clang-clang!’’  for?’ 

‘I’m  the  breakfast  gong,’  explained  Bill.  ‘Jill,  wake 
up!’ 

‘What  time  is  it?’  asked  Jill  sleepily. 

‘Twelve  o’clock.  Breakfast- time.’ 

It  was  a  cheerful  meal,  and  after  it  was  over  they  settled 
down  comfortably  in  a  row  on  the  bunk.  Jill  absently 
groped  in  her  pocket  and  produced  a  cigarette-case.  A 
yell  from  Bill  and  Molly  made  her  start. 

‘Oh,  you  poor  dears!  Of  course,  you’re  simply  starving 
for  a  smoke.  Here,  take  them  quickly.  Why  didn’t  I 
think  of  it  last  night.  I  am  sorry!’ 

‘Why,  that’s  all  right,  Jill,’  said  Bill.  ‘I  was  too 
occupied  to  think  of  tobacco  last  night.  Gee,  isn’t  it  good!  ’ 

‘Yes,’  said  Jill,  and  then  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
doubtfully.  ‘I  say,’  she  went  on,  with  some  hesitation, 
‘did  anything  —  well,  odd,  happen  last  night?’ 

‘Yes.  Walter  happened,’  said  Molly,  lazily  watching 
the  smoke  curl  up  to  the  ceiling. 

Jill  looked  at  the  Texan,  who  nodded.  She  sighed  in 
some  relief. 

‘I’m  so  glad  you  saw  him  too.  I  couldn’t  remember 
this  morning  whether  you  had  or  not.  I  mean,  I  might 
have  dreamt  it!’ 

‘You  didn’t,’  said  Molly,  ‘unless  we  all  did.  I  say. 
Bill,  that’s  not  a  bad  idea.  Suppose  we  all  dreamt  it?  ’ 

‘You  don’t  want  Coombe,  then?’  asked  Jill. 

‘No,  thanks,’  said  Bill.  ‘Coombe’s  Judy’s.’ 

‘I  don’t  believe  anything  on  earth  would  induce  Judy 
to  go  on  living  here  after  this,’  said  Jill. 

‘  Say,  Jill,  you  don’t  really  think  that?  ’  said  Bill,  sitting 
up  with  a  jerk.  ‘  She  just  adores  the  place.’ 
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‘But  Bill,  think!  Would  yon?  Would  you,  Molly?’ 

‘No,’  said  Molly.  ‘I  believe  you’re  right,  Jill.’ 

‘  Coombe’s  been  a  bit  too  full  of  incident  for  all  of  us 
this  last  three  weeks,’  said  Bill.  ‘I’m  strong  for  this  sort 
o’  thing  in  the  movies,  but  I  can’t  say  I  care  about  it  in 
real  life.  Me  for  an  uneventful  existence  in  future.’ 

Molly  chuckled.  Bill  looked  at  her. 

‘Yeh,’  he  said  thoughtfully.  ‘You’ll  be  the  exception.’ 

‘Jill,  darling,  do  you  realise - ’  Molly  began. 

‘Yes,  ages  ago,’  said  Jill,  ‘and  I’m  most  awfully  glad, 
bless  you!  But  listen,  I  think  it’s  rather  awful  about 
Coombe,  you  know.  Think  of  the  centuries  that  Fair- 
leighs  have  lived  here.  And  now  the  name  will  die  out.’ 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence. 

‘I  want  Judy  to  have  the  place  —  Judy  and  Jim,’  said 
Bill  desperately.  ‘  I  don’t  see  why  Judy  should  ever  know 
her  father  wasn’t  Fairleigh.  And,  goldarn  it,  I  don’t  want 
to  live  here!  I’m  homesick  for  a  country  where  there’s 
sunshine  both  sides  of  the  street.’ 

‘Well,  I  bet  you  Judy  won’t  live  here,’  said  Jill  de¬ 
finitely.  ‘Not  for  ages,  anyway.’ 

‘Then  she’ll  have  to  put  a  caretaker  in,’  said  Bill. 
‘Why  should  I  be  saddled  with  a  rat-haunted  ruin,  full 
of  draughts  and  ghosts  and  things?  I  never  did  anyone 
any  harm !  ’ 

‘Nonsense,  Bill!  The  place  attracts  you,  too.  So  does 
all  the  Fairleigh  tradition.’ 

‘Not  enough  to  want  to  stop  here,’  said  Bill.  ‘Ah, 
darn  the  castle!  It’s  Judy’s.’ 

‘There’ll  have  to  be  more  Fairleighs,’  said  Jill  thought¬ 
fully.  ‘The  name  mustn’t  die  out.  It’s  too  famous,  and 
its  history  is  too  splendid  for  that.  Oh,  wouldn’t  it  be 
perfect  if - ’ 
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what?’  demanded  Bill,  as  she  paused. 

Molly  was  watching  Jill  with  an  apprehensive  smile. 

^  If  your  eldest  son  would  marry  Judy’s  daughter.  Then 
you  must  make  him  take  the  name  of  Fairleigh,  and  they 
could  own  Coombe.’ 

Molly  glanced  at  Bill,  over  the  top  of  Jill’s  head. 

‘Yeh,’  drawled  Bill,  trying  to  keep  his  voice  steady. 
‘He  might.  That’s  certainly  an  idea.  I’d  want  the  next 
three  or  four  around  on  the  ranch,  but  seven  and  eight 
could  run  the  Grosvenor  Place  house,  along  with  Jim’s 
eleventh.  Say,  that  caretaker’ll  have  to  start  pretty 
young,  Jill.’ 

‘My  dear  Bill,  it  needn’t  necessarily  be  only  one  care¬ 
taker.  You  could  have  several,  one  after - ’ 

Bill’s  control  gave  way  and  he  rocked  with  laughter. 

‘Oh,  gosh!’  he  said  at  last.  ‘I’m  all  one  big  ache. 
What’s  the  time?  Snakes!  It’s  half-past  three!  We  shan’t 
be  long  now.  Let’s  open  the  boathouse  door.’ 

‘I  wonder  who’ll  come  to  let  us  out,’  said  Molly. 

‘Jack,  anyway,’  said  Jill  promptly. 

‘And  Jim,  I  expect.  Poor  old  chap,  I’m  sure  he  must 
have  had  a  pretty  awful  time.  I’m  fond  of  Jim.’ 

Bill  said  nothing,  but  smiled  at  her  happily.  He  leant 
against  the  side  of  the  door,  watching  the  water  in  the 
empty  boathouse.  Molly  came  up  and  stood  beside  him. 
For  a  while  neither  of  them  spoke. 

‘I  —  I  suppose  someone  will  come,’  said  Molly,  at  last, 
under  her  breath. 

Bill  slipped  an  arm  round  her  and  held  her  close. 

‘Take  a  grip,  honey,’  he  said  in  her  ear.  ‘You  can’t 
give  up  now.  We’re  so  nearly  through.’ 

‘I  know,  but  I  just  can’t  wait  much  longer.’ 

Her  voice  shook. 
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‘Listen,  the  minute  we  get  up  the  well  and  onto  dry 
land  you  can  throw  up  the  sponge,’  said  Bill.  ‘You 
can  do  what  you  like,  and  I’ll  encourage  you.  But  not 
now,  belovedest;  please  not  now.  Because  if  you  let  go  I 
shall  too,  and  that’d  be  just  frightful.’ 

‘All  right.  Bill.  I - oh,  well,  never  mind.’ 

Jill  drifted  up  and  stood  beside  them  in  the  doorway. 

‘I  think  they’re  coming  now,’  she  said. 

‘I  didn’t  hear  anything,’  said  Molly. 

‘Neither  did  I,  but  I  sort  oi  feel  they  are.  Let’s  hold 
on  to  ourselves  very  tight.’ 

There  was  a  long  silence;  they  could  almost  hear  the 
beating  of  their  pulses.  Then  Bill’s  arm  shot  out  and  he 
pointed  dumbly.  The  great  stone  was  moving. 

Slowly  it  swung  back  and  two  figures  appeared.  One 
carried  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  Jill  ran  forward,  unheeding 
the  water. 

‘Jack!  You’re  hurt!’ 

Jack  flung  his  sound  arm  round  her,  as  Binks  charged 
through  the  boathouse,  splashing  the  water  right  and 
left. 

‘Saved!  Saved!’  he  shouted.  ‘God  rest  ye  merry, 
gentlemen !  ’ 

Bill  stared  delightedly.  His  lips  were  compressed  a 
little  and  his  eyes  narrowed. 

‘Let  me  introduce  you,’  said  Molly.  ‘Binks,  this  is  the 
Missing  Millionaire.  Bill,  this  is  the  famous  Journalist  to 
whom  we  owe  our  freedom.’ 

Binks  whipped  a  notebook  and  pencil  out  of  his  pocket 
and  turned  to  Bill. 

‘Could  you  tell  me  your  first  impressions  on  being 
saved?  ’  he  asked. 

Bill  gulped. 
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‘  I  mean  to  say,  what  was  the  first  thought  that  crossed 
your  mind  as  I  entered?  ^  Binks  elaborated. 

‘Why,  I  just  said  to  myself - ’  began  Bill  slowly. 

Binks  scribbled  rapidly  and  looked  up  expectantly. 

‘ - 1  said,  “Holy  Mike,  what  has  the  cat  brought 

in?^’’ 


I 


I 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 
Jonah  Solves  a  Problem 

Bill  Boyd  sat  on  the  terrace  wall  and  reflectively  sur- 
veyed  his  new-found  inheritance,  that  he  was  so  soon  to 
leave. 

It  was  a  most  glorious  morning.  The  sun  seemed  to 
drench  everything  in  pale  gold,  and  the  bare  trees  were 
etched  sharply  against  the  frosty  blue  of  the  sky.  Bill 
lit  a  cigarette,  and  watched  the  smoke  curl  lazily  in  the 
still  air.  Amazingly  peaceful  it  seemed.  Not  a  sound, 
except  the  distant  murmur  of  the  sea,  and  the  liquid 
whistle  of  a  blackbird  hidden  somewhere  in  the  trees. 
Incredibly  peaceful  after  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  last 
four  weeks. 

He  smiled  suddenly,  remembering  the  dramatic  ab¬ 
surdity  of  their  rescue.  Binks  had  saved  the  situation, 
psychologically.  They  had  laughed  at  him  till  they 
ached.  In  a  way,  BiU  was  glad  Jim  had  not  been  there. 
He  had  stayed  with  Judy.  Bill  grew  grave.  Poor  little 
Judy.  She  had  come  back,  and  told  them  how  to  release 
the  stone,  and  then  she  had  fled  to  her  room.  Well, 
thank  God  she  had  Jim.  Good  enough,  too.  Best  fellow 
that  ever  stepped. 

They  had  found  Jim  in  the  library  when  they  got 
back  to  the  house.  His  welcome  had  been  very  character¬ 
istic.  ‘Hullo,  old  chap.  Good  to  see  you.  Have  a  drink’ 
—  a  casual  enough  greeting,  but  his  grip  and  the  look  in 
his  eyes  had  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  feelings. 

Bill  grinned  affectionately  as  he  remembered.  They 
had  all  been  rather  flippant  —  it  was  the  only  possible 
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form  of  speech.  They  had  eaten  and  drunk  and  departed 
to  their  beds  as  soon  as  might  be.  Molly  was  still  asleep, 
so  Kate  had  informed  them  at  breakfast.  The  child 
seemed  popular  with  her  fellow  servants.  Bill  grinned 
again  at  the  memory  of  one  footman’s  face,  as  they  had 
entered,  last  night. 

The  stable  clock  struck  ten,  a  mellow,  deliberate  chime, 
and  Bill  dangled  one  long  leg  idly  and  wondered  when 
Jim  would  appear.  A  step  on  the  flags  made  him  turn, 
and  a  smile  spread  over  his  face. 

‘Hullo,  Jim.’ 

‘  ’Morning,  old  chap.  Pretty  good,  isn’t  it?  ’ 

Bill  nodded,  glancing  round  the  sun-filled  terrace  with 
serene  appreciation.  Jim  sat  down  beside  him,  smoking 
in  contented  silence. 

‘And  now  what?’  he  said,  at  last. 

Bill  blew  a  smoke-ring  and  watched  it  float  away. 

‘I’m  going  to  marry  Molly  as  soon  as  I  darned  well 
can,’  he  said. 

‘Good  work!’  murmured  Jim. 

‘And  then  we’re  going  to  burn  the  trail  for  home  — 
both  of  us.  And  Jonah,  of  course.’ 

Jim  dropped  his  cigarette. 

‘But  you  can’t  go  off  like  that  and  leave - ’ 

He  pulled  himself  up.  Bill  was  watching  him  steadily. 

‘  So  you  know,  Jim.  How’d  you  find  out?  ’ 

‘  Saw  the  picture  that  Fairleigh  had  cut  out  of  its  frame. 
It’s  ridiculously  like  you.  Can’t  think  why  I  didn’t  guess 
before  that.  ’S  matter  of  fact,  I  didn’t  intend  to  tell  you 
I  knew.  I  mean,  it’s  your  affair,  and  all  that.’ 

‘  Yeh,’  said  Bill  slowly.  ‘I’d  like  to  have  kept  that  dark 
if  I  could.  I  don’t  want  Judy  to  know.’ 

‘Ejiows  already,’  said  Jim  briefly. 
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‘How?’ 

‘Fairleigh  told  her.’ 

‘Well,  I’m  damned!  What  did  he  want  to  do  a  fool 
thing  like  that  for?  ’ 

‘They  had  a  bit  of  a  row,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,’  said 
Jim,  frowning  at  the  flagged  path.  ‘I  don’t  know  much 
about  it.  Anyway,  she  asked  him  why  he’d  got  his  knife 
into  you,  and  I  believe  he  just  told  her  everything.’ 

‘Oh,  gee!  This  makes  it  a  heap  more  difficult.  See 
here,  Jim,  Judy’s  just  got  to  have  Coombe.’ 

‘She  says  she  can’t  bear  the  thought  of  living  here. 
Don’t  blame  her,  either,’  said  Jim. 

‘No,  but  she’ll  feel  different  later  on.  Take  her  away  for 
a  year  or  two,  Jim,  and  then  it’ll  be  all  right.  Say,  listen, 
I’d  go  plumb  crazy,  owning  a  place  like  this.  I  couldn’t 
run  it;  I  couldn’t  live  up  to  it  —  why,  great  Caesar,  I 
can’t  understand  half  the  folks  are  saying.  You’re  bred 
in  this  country,  and  so’s  Judy.  It’s  just  obviously  your 
job.’ 

Jim  was  silent. 

‘See  here,  Jim,’  went  on  Bill,  ‘it’ll  pan  out  all  right  in 
time.  Get  Judy  away  for  a  while.  Take  the  yacht  —  it’s 
still  waiting  for  me  at  Bristol  —  and  go  right  away  to  the 
Mediterranean  or  somewhere.  I  was  wondering  what  I’d 
do  with  that  darned  boat,  anyway.  Shall  I  go  ask  Judy 
what  she  feels  about  it?  ’ 

‘Might  be  a  good  plan,’  said  Jim.  ‘Anyway,  she’d  love 
to  see  you.’ 

‘Fine!  I’ll  go  right  now.’ 

They  retraced  their  steps  down  the  terrace  and  entered 
the  house  by  the  study. 

‘Wait  for  me  here.  I  shan’t  be  long,’  said  Bill. 

Jim  pulled  up  a  chair  to  the  fire  and  sank  into  it.  He 
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half  believed  Bill  was  right.  Judy’s  love  for  Devon  and 
for  Coombe  itself  would  in  time  overcome  her  horror. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  door  opened  and  he  looked 
up. 

^Hullo,  Jack!  Up  at  last?’ 

‘Up?  My  dear  man,  I’ve  been  up  since  half-past  four.’ 

‘Good  Lord!  Why?’ 

‘Wanted  to  have  another  look  round  Bill’s  prison. 
Hullo,  Molly!  Come  in  and  join  the  post-mortem  com¬ 
mittee.’ 

‘  ’Morning,  both  of  you.  What’s  this  about  the  prison, 
Jack?’ 

Jim  pulled  up  a  chair  for  her,  and  she  dropped  into  it, 
her  eyes  expectantly  on  Jack. 

‘I  was  just  telling  Jim  that  I  went  down  at  low  tide  this 
morning  to  have  a  look  round.’ 

‘  Did  you  find  the  safe?  ’  demanded  Molly. 

‘Did  I  not!  Opened  it,  too.’ 

‘Splendid!  What  was  in  it.  Jack?’ 

‘A  most  interesting  collection:  letters,  bonds,  papers, 
all  throwing  light  on  crimes  that  I’ve  racked  my  brains 
over  in  the  past  few  years.  Do  you  remember  the  Harp- 
ington  robbery?  Well,  I  found  those  jewels.’ 

‘In  the  safe?’ 

t 

He  nodded. 

‘But,  Jack,  why  did  he  leave  them  there?’ 

‘One  has  to  wait  some  time  before  disposing  of  stolen 
property  like  that,  and  I  suppose  he  hadn’t  time  to  take 
them  with  him.  I’ve  no  doubt  he  meant  to  come  back 
some  day  and  fetch  them.  You  see,  he  didn’t  think  you 
or  Bill  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  him  away.’ 

‘Or  Jill?  Jack,  I  think  it  was  frightfully  brave  of  Jill 
to  take  on  that  job.  How  is  she?’ 
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‘All  right.  She’s  with  Judy.  I’ve  been  up  there,  but 
Bill  blew  in,  so  I  thought  I’d  retire.’ 

‘Intelligent  of  you,’  said  Jim.  ‘He’s  arguing  about 
the  House  of  Fairleigh.  Well,  it  isn’t  my  business. 
Where’s  Binks?  ’ 

‘In  the  library,  writing  up  his  cataclysmic  scoop.’ 

‘Good  Lord!’  Jim  sat  up  suddenly.  ‘What’s  he  say¬ 
ing?  He  mustn’t  breathe  a  word  about  Bill’s  being  Fair¬ 
leigh.  Bill  will  have  his  life  if  he  does.’ 

‘He  won’t,’  Jack  assured  him.  ‘He  doesn’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it.’ 

Jim  sighed  with  relief  and  sank  back  into  his  chair. 

‘That’s  all  right,’  he  said.  ‘In  that  case  he’ll  conceal 
the  fact  with  most  perfect  discretion.’ 

Molly  bubbled  with  laughter. 

‘He’s  doing  himself  proud,’  she  told  them.  ‘“Our 
Representative  Mans  Police  Boat,”  and  all  that.’ 

‘ Stout  fellow,’  said  Jim.  ‘You  know,  he  is  better  value 
than  anyone  I  know.’ 

‘Who’s  that?’  asked  Bill,  entering. 

‘Binks,’  said  Jack. 

‘Well,  what  luck?’  demanded  Jim,  before  Bill  could 
comment. 

‘Everything  in  the  garden’s  lovely,’  said  Bill.  ‘Judy’s 
all  the  darling  there  ever  was,  and  her  aunt’s  going  to  boss 
Coombe  till  further  orders.’ 

‘Oh,  good  ideal  Who  worked  that?’ 

‘Judy.  She  rang  her  up  and - ’ 

There  was  a  deafening  noise  —  a  dull  roar  —  and  the 
house  shook.  They  all  leapt  to  their  feet. 

‘What  in  the  name  of - ’  began  Jack. 

Molly  caught  his  arm,  and  pointed,  with  a  hand  that 
shook  a  little,  to  the  opposite  wall.  They  stood  rigid, 
staring.  The  secret  door  was  slowly  opening. 
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Bill’s  hand  went  to  his  hip  pocket,  and  came  away 
empty.  They  held  their  breath.  Slowly  the  panel  swung 
back  and  the  enormous  figure  of  Jonah  appeared.  He 
stepped  out,  thrust  back  the  panel,  and  stood  listen¬ 
ing. 

‘What  in  thunder  are  you  at?’  demanded  Bill. 

Jonah  looked  round,  showing  the  whites  of  his  eyes, 
and  laid  a  trembling  finger  to  his  lips. 

‘I  done  found  a  debbil!’  he  whispered  hoarsely. 

‘It  sounded  like  all  hell,’  said  Bill  crisply.  ‘Come 
away  from  the  door,  you  darned  old  fool.  What  the 
blazes  have  you  been  doing?  ’ 

‘Went  down  dat  passage,  Mas’r  Bill,  jest  to  see. 
Found  a  li’l’  room  down  dere,  an’  peeked  in.  Here  was  a 
machine  ’at  had  handles,  plumb  like  a  beer  engine.  I 
done  pulled  one,  an’  de  debbil  he  got  loose.’ 

‘He’s  blown  up  the  Foreland,’  said  Jack.  ‘Jill  will  be 
wondering  what  it  was.  I’d  better  tell  her.’ 

‘But,  Jack - ’ 

Jack  had  gone.  Molly  stared  helplessly. 

‘Blown  up  what?^ 

‘The  Foreland,’  said  Jim.  ‘Fairleigh  told  Jack  that  one 
of  those  levers  would  do  that.’ 

‘That  means  the  castle  is  just  a  memory,’  said  Bill 
quietly.  ‘I’m  inclined  to  say  “Thank  God.”’ 

Jim  nodded. 

There  was  the  sound  of  racing  feet  along  the  corridor 
and  Binks  burst  in. 

‘  Good  Lord,  you  fellows,  the  entire  castle’s  gone  up  in 
smoke!’  he  shouted. 

‘Yeh.  We  heard  it  too,’  drawled  Bill. 

^ Heard  it?  My  God,  I  saw  it!  Astonishing  sight.  How 
on  earth  did  it  happen?  ’ 
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^He  done  it  —  alone  he  done  it!^  said  Bill,  nodding  to 
Jonah. 

‘What?  How?^ 

‘We-ell,  he  loafed  around  the  wireless  room  until  he 
found  what  he  thought  was  a  beer  engine.  So,  being  an 
optimist  by  nature,  he  pulled  the  handle,  and  it  wasn’t. 
Three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for  Jonah!’ 

‘That’s  all  very  well,’  said  Binks,  ‘but  do  you  realise 
he’s  ruined  one  of  the  finest  mediaeval  castles  in  the  West 
Country?  A  castle  famous  throughout  the  ages,  in 
history  and  romance?  An  absolute  gem  of  Norman 
architecture?  ’ 

‘Quotation,’  murmured  Molly. 

Jim  chuckled  profanely.  Binks  looked  at  him  with 
stern  disapproval. 

‘I  don’t  think  you  altogether  appreciate  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  this  disaster,’  he  said  impressively.  ‘With  one 
touch  of  this  vandal’s  hand  Coombe  Castle  crumbles  to 
dust.  Romance  is  dead  1  ’ 

A  slow  smile  spread  over  Bill’s  face. 

‘Is  that  so?’  he  drawled. 


THE  END 
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